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PREFACE. 


A  HISTORY  of  England,  given  in  a  few  hundred  pages, 
must  necessarily  be  a  sketch.  In  the  present  volume 
the  main  purpose  has  been  to  make  as  prominent  as 
possible  the  persona!  career  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  great  drama.  The  work  is  in- 
tended strictly  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  continuous 
study  of  the  subject ;  and  the  matter,  it  is  hoped,  has 
been  so  put  as  to  awaken  and  call  into  action  the 
reader's  powers  of  thought  and  judgment.  Unless 
these  are  exercised  throughout,  the  task  of  reading 
history  is  of  not  the  smallest  use, 

1  have,  therefore,  suiven  in  every  case,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  chapters  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
fortunes  of  the  English  people,  to  show  why,  or  how 
far,  a  narrative  may  or  may  not  be  trusted  or  accepted. 
From  the  remarks  made  on  such  stories  as  those  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Brice,  or  of  the  parentage  of 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  reader  will  learn  how 
the  various  forms  of  the  tale  have  been  produced, 
and  how  the  value  of  each  may  be  ascertained. 
From  the  stories  of  Harold's  alleged  promise  to  the 
Norman  duke,  and  of  the  advice  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  from  his  brother  Gyrth  before  the  fight 
at   Senlac  (Hastings),    he  will   learn   that   even   the 


k. 
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accounts  given  by  opponents  are  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  weighed.  For  both  these  stories  we  have 
only  Norman  authority.  But  the  English  writers,  who. 
diligently  reply  to,  or  refute,  a  vast  mass  of  Norman 
misrepresentations  or  falsehoods,  do  not  contradict 
their  statements  in  these  two  cases.  Hence  we  may 
assume  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  them, 
although  they  may  betray  not  a  little  exaggeration. 

These  chapters  may  also,  it  is  hoped,  exhibit  the 
unity  of  English  history  and  the  continuous  and 
steady  political  growth  of  the  people  from  the  days 
of  jElle  and  Cerdic  to  our  own,  and  leave  the  reader 
fully  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  English  con- 
stitutional history. 
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his    second   invasion,    b.c.    54,   Caesar   was   stoutly  ^2:*Lo-    ^ 

opposed  by  a  British   chief   named  Caswalion,  or,     JuiiwCtoiMr. 

as    the  Romans    called    him,   Cassibelaunus,    who, 

although     driven    to    beg    for    peace,    was    more     waiion  (Om- 

fortunate  than    the  Silurian  ^  prince   Caradoc  (or,     ■*^»>»«»>»>' 

in  the   Latin  form,  Caractacus),  nearly  a  hundred 

years  later. 

Caradoc  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  after  a  ^d.  sa  Defeat 

'  of     Oanuloo 

battle  where  the  two  streams  of  the  Terne  and  the     (Oanwumu). 

Colne  meet,  near  the  foot  of  the   Shropshire  hill 

known  as  Caer-Caradoc.     He  was  carried  to  Rome, 

to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  general;  but 

the  Emperor  Claudius,  struck  with  his  bold  bearing, 

not  only,  it  is  said,  gave  him  his  liberty,  but  restored 

to  him  some  portion  of  his  lost  dominion. 

About   ten   years   after   the    defeat   of  Caradoc,  a.d.  ei.  Beroit 
A.D.  61,  the  greed  and  brutal  wickedness  of  Roman     Bodue  (Boadi- 
officers  drove  the  Icenian  princess  Boduc  (Boadicea)     ^'^ 
into  an  insurrection,  which  was  suppressed  in  torrents 
;    of  British  blood  by  the  Roman  prefect  Suetonius 
Paulinus. 
The   conquest  of  the  island  was  carried  as  far  a.d.  to.    oon- 

^  quests  of 

as  the  Firth  of  Forth,   seventeen  years   Jater,   a.d.     Agncoia. 
78,  by  the  well-known  Cneius  Julius  Agricola,  the 
fether-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  who  defeated 
the  Caledonians  under  their  chief  Gallawg,  called  by 
the  Romans  Galgacus. 

These  events,  we  must  never  forget,  do  not  belong  ^^toM^mSw 
to  the  history  of  England  or  of  the  English.     But      Roman  Rule. 
they  serve  to  show  us  in  what  way  and  how  far  the 
Roman  power  was  fixed  in  the  island.     The  fact  of 
Daost  importance  for  us  to  remember,  is  that  under 

'  By  the  name  Silures  the  Romans  designated  the  Welsh  or 
British  tribe  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Severn  and 
the  Nedd  (Swansea  Bay). 
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the  Roman  rule  the  Britons  became  familiar  will 
the  forms  of  Roman  civilizatioa  They  saw  t 
conquerors  constructing  great  roads  from  one 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  They  saw  them  also  b 
large  cities,  with  beautiful  dwelling-houses  and  ba 
with  courts  of  justice  and  temples,  with  amphithea 
and  fortresses ;  and  in  the  raising  of  these  struct 
and  their  adornment  they  were  themselves  ca 
upon  to  take  part. 
^^°  ^'^  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  time  I 
ArtuBHtaUi.  became  scarcely  less  skilful  than  their  masters ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  beautiful  work  still  tc 
seen  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  Roman  town  of  Silb 
and  elsewhere,  came  from  the  hands  of  Brii 
trained  to  carve  the  graceful  capitals  of  Corinti 
and  Composite  columns.^  It  is,  indeed,  not  ' 
easy  for  us  to  realize  how  much  the  Romans  did 
the  distant  island  which  had  become  a  provinci 
the  empire ;  but  those  who  have  seen  the  remain 
Roman  work  and  of  Roman  or  native  art  in  Y 
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Doncoster,  and  all  the  other  places  whose  names  end 
with  the  word  dtciler  or  easier. 

They  also  constructed  magnificent  roads,  some  of  aoman  Rauii. 
which  are  as  strong  and  solid  now  as  when  they  were 
laid  down.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were 
the  roads  known  as  Walling  Street,  which  extended 
from  Kent  to  Cardigan  Bay;  Irmin  Street,  which 
connected  SL  David's  with  Southampton  Water ;  the 
Foss-way,  which  went  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln  ;  and 
Ikenild  Street,  which,  starting  from  Tynemouth,  was 
also  carried  to  the  place  now  known  as  St.  David's 
by  way  of  York,  Derby,  and  Birmingham. 

They  also  thought  that  much  might  be  done  to  nomim  walls, 
strengthen  their  dominion  by  means  of  wails,  which 
should  prevent  the  incursions  of  savage  tribes  beyond 
the  border.  Thus  the  great  general  Agricola  built  a 
wall  extending  eighty  miles,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway  Filth,  a.d.  79-85.  Another  wall  was  carried 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  Of 
these  walls,  the  former  was  strengthened  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  a.d.  121,  and  again  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  who 
died  at  York  a.d.  211.  The  other  was  repaired  by 
Lollius  Urbicus  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  a.d.  140.  Hence  these  walls 
bear  respectively  the  names  of  the  Emperors  Hadrian, 
Severus,  and  Antoninus, 

The  Britons,  on  becoming  subjects  of  the  empire,  "^^^^^^  ' 
were  firmly  ruled  by  their  masters ;  but  they  were  not 
degraded,  except  in  so  far  as  a  liking  for  the  lu.xurivs 
introduced  among  them  may  have  weakened  their 
ancient  vigour.  We  have,  hoivever,  no  fair  grounds 
for  thinking  that  they  were  at  any  time  a  people 
capable  of  offering  combined  and  systematic  resistance 
to  a  well-disciplined  and   dctcrmmed  enemy ;  anA 


after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions  it  soo 

became  clear  that  the  civilization  which  they  ha 
learnt  or  borrowed  from  their  masters  was  for  the  ma 
part  merely  on  the  surface.  They  ceased,  it  seem 
to  build,  or  to  preserve  the  buildings  which  the 
had  raised ;  they  made  no  additions  to  the  number  < 
their  roads  and  bridges ;  and,  in  short,  they  shawe 
that  they  were  not  a  people  likely  to  hold  their  ow 
against  men,  if  such  should  come,  who  made  lobbei 
and  slaughter  the  business  of  their  lives. 
lUdi  Ohrti-  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  on  the  witi 
drawal  of  the  Roman  legions  the  fiiitons  becan 
simply  what  they  had  been  before  the  eagles  of  Cebsj 
were  seen  upon  the  shores  of  Kent.  They  had,  i 
whatever  measure,  learnt  by  experience  the  advantagi 
of  law  and  order  over  brute  force  and  anarchy.  Th{ 
had  been  heathens ;  they  were  now  Christians,  ani 
as  such,  Ihcy  had  been  brought  within  the  gre; 
community  of  European  Christendom. 
S^m  iM  "^"^  ^'""^  *''^  '^^^  '^^'  Britain  was  an  island,  tl 
gu«s  Mid  work  of  imperial  Rome  was  at  no  time  more  ths 
half  done  in  it.     Her  speech  was  never  anytfair 
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more  nearly  akin  to  Teutons  or  Germans  than  to 
Celts;  but  they  soon  found  that  a  more  serious 
danger  menaced  them  from  another  quarter,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  full  grounds  for  the  precautions  which 
they  had  taken  on  what  they  called  the  Saxon  Shore. 

The  German  foreigners,  who  found  their  way  BritoMaiida 
thither,  like  those  over  whom  the  Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shore  had  been  set  to  keep  watch,  were  men 
of  stout  hearts,  sturdy  limbs,  and  vigorous  wills ;  and 
at  first  the  Britons  saw  in  them  excellent  soldiers  for 
fighting  the  battles  in  which  they  did  not  greatly  care  • 
to  risk  their  own  lives.  In  truth,-  the  new-comers 
were  people  of  a  very  different  kind  fi-om  any  with 
whom  the  Britons  had  thus  far  had  to  deal 

The  Romans,  so  far  as  they  were  Romans,  belonged  ctondiuon 
to  a  state  which  had  grown  old,  which  had  lost  the  Prorinoei. 
spirit  of  earlier  times,  and  which  was  ruled  by  a 
single  despot,  called  the  Imperator  or  Emperor.  The 
Roman  empire  had  almost  overspread  the  world. 
But  it  was  kept  up  mainly  by  armies  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  soldiers  were  not  Romans  at 
all ;  and  in  this  point  there  was  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  Roman  garrisons  in  Britain  and  Roman 
garrisons  elsewhere. 

These  Roman  garrisons  were  not  likely  therefore  BomMi  Oai 
to  be  specially  successful  as  political  teachers  to  the 
populations  over  which  they  kept  guard,  or  to  fill 
them  with  hearty  admiration  for  the  principles  of 
Roman  law  and  government  Still  less  were  they 
likely  to  foster  in  them  the  spirit  which  strengthens 
a  people  to  resist  aggression  from  without,  to  repress 
evils  within,  and  to  promote  the  unity  which  springs 
from  independence  of  thought  and  from  a  willing 
obedience  to  law. 

As  included  in  the  empire,  they  were  simply  the 
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'^  servants  of  an  absolute  master  far  away,  and  thi 
people  among  whom  they  served  or  to  whom  the 
belonged  were  not  nations,  but  simply  provincials,  oi 
in  other  words,  subjects  of  a  universal  empire  unde 
a  single  despot.  So  long  as  they  had  safety  of  persoj 
and  property,  what  mattered  it  whether  they  came  o 
the  Gaulish,  the  Thracian,*  or  any  other  stock  or  race 
Was  not  the  empire  everywhere  ?  Did  not  its  speed 
go  through  all  lands P  So  the  spell  worked;  am 
those  who,  coming  to  conquer  and  slay,  attacked  thi 
imperial  provinces  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  foi^ 
in  a  little  while  their  own  language,  and  adopted  no 
only  the  speech  but  the  religion  of  those  amoni 
whom  they  found  themselves. 

Quite  unlike  these  subjects  of  a  power  whicl 
wrapped  eveiy  one  in  the  swaddling-bands  of  a  systen 
which  worked  much  like  a  machine,  the  new  Germai 
rovers  who  found  their  way  to  Britain  were  a  peopl 
in  the  stage  of  early  growth,  with  many  of  the  wors 
faults  of  youth,  rash,  headstrong,  quarrelsome,  greedy 
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But  there  was  a  tn^ter  nde  to  the  pktnre.  These  I 
merciless  plunderers  and  slaj-ets  erf  tbeir  aemies — 
that  is,  of  all  who  did  not  beltMig  to  tbeiT  own  people 
— bad  also  a  beli^  in  the  Deccsatj  of  order  »d  bw, 
out  of  which  great  things  were  to  ^King.  Hiey  knew 
nothing  of  the  despotism  of  one  man  ruling  his 
subjects  accordii^  to  his  own  bacy.  Tbej  had  their 
chie&,  and  these  chie&  were  intmsted  with  great 
power ;  but  everything  laj  in  the  fact  that  this  power 
was  a  trust,  and  that  this  mist  was  to  be  eierdsed  (or 
the  good  of  the  people,  who  thanseh«s  took  part  in 
the  work  of  govemmenL 

The  chiefs  were  the  leaders  of  freemen  who  had  I 
iull  right  of  speech  in  ihe  common  assembly,  and 
who,  if  they  did  wrong,  must  be  punished,  not  by  the 
mere  will  of  one  man,  but  only  after  trial  before  their 
peers  or  equals.  Above  all,  they  were  men  who 
believed  that  order  and  law  begin  in  each  man's 
house,  that  there  is  something  sacred  in  the  relations 
of  parents  and  children,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  the  viccs  which  do 
violence  to  these  relations  are  beyond  any  others  to 
be  hated  and  put  down.  They  were,  in  short,  men 
who  beUeved  thai  none  could  be  properly  governed 
unless  they  helped  to  govern  themseUies,  and  thai  no 
people  could  be  really  powerful  unless  they  were  free, 
paying  a  willing  obedience  to  laws  which  they  them- 
selves bad  made. 

All  these  good  qualities  gave  them  a  great  advantage  *^2'ox'i£ 
over  people  who,  like  the  Romans,  had  gi\en  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  debasing  vices,  and  had  cast  to 
the  winds  all  thought  of  duty,  or  of  any  obedience 
except  to  constraining  force  ;  or  who,  lite  the  Britons, 
could  not  stand  together  against  a  commcn  enemy, 
•nd  seemed  not   to  know  that  a    nmuber  of  weak 
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English,  Saxons,  Jutes,  or  Goths,  carried  Engl: 
Saxony,  Juteland,  and  Gothland,  with  them  when 
they  might  go.  The  Greek,  when  he  went  forth  £ 
his  metropolis  or  mother-city,  took  his  home  ^ 
him,  and  his  home  remained  a  portion  of  H< 
(Greece)  as  much  as  the  lands  of  the  kinsfolk  fi 
whom  he  was  parted.  The  Great  Hellas,  or  G 
Greece  i^Magna  GrmHa,  as  the  Latins  called  it),  i 
indeed,  not  in  the  region  which  lay  between 
Olympian  heights  and  the  clifTs  of  Malea,  but 
Italian  soil ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  English  n 
forth  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  win  for  themse 
and  to  establish  a  mightier  England  in  the  g 
island  of  the  western  sea. 

Beyond  the  country  which  they  left,  and  whld 
for  us  the  older  England,  we  are  unable  to  trace  t 
fortunes ;  nor  can  we  even  venture  to  say  with 
assurance  how  they  got  their  name.  Most  certa 
it  was  not  because  either  there  or  elsewhere  they  li 
or  nook,  or  because,  according  to  F 
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life  im])arteil  to  it  by  the  laws,  the  arts,  the  nianners, 
the  discipline  of  the  sovereign  people  who,  starting 
from  the  seven  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  world.  Their  empire, 
and  the  society  which  grew  up  with  it,  showed  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  magic  charm.  Barbarians,  and 
even  savages,  might  assail  it ;  but,  if  they  were  not 
driven  back,  they  were  slowly  but  surely  absorbed 
into  its  mighty  mass,  forgetting  in  great  part  their 
language,  their  laws,  and  their  religion,  and  adopting 
those  of  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 

Thus  the  Franks,  over  whom  Charles  the  Great  was  ThoFrankia 
king,  A.D.  768-804,  the  Northmen  who  followed  Hrolf  mon.  "" 
(Rollo,  885-913)  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  who 
fought  their  way  into  Apulia  or  Sicily  under  the  Guis- 
cards,  1050-1 100,  were  as  much  Teutonic  as  we  are  ; 
but  they  could  not  withstand  the  spell  of  Roman 
civilization.  All  learnt  to  speak  what  are  called 
Romance  languages,  and  in  some  lands  they  gradually 
disappeared  altogether  in  the  mass  of  the  conquered 
population. 

A  wholly  different  lot  awaited  them  in  the  great  Britain  mi  1 
island  which  lay  not  very  many  miles  to  the  west  of  pira, 
the  lowlands  of  the  Elbe.  Here  Roman  law  and 
civilization  had  not  struck  their  roots  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  the  polish  on  the  surface  was 
soon  rubbed  off.  Just  because  it  was  an  island, 
Britain  had  never  become  a  part  of  the  empire  in  the 
sense  in  which  Gaul  and  Spain  became  parts  of  it; 
and,  just  because  the  English  and  their  kinsfolk  came 
from  regions  which  the  Roman  emperors  had  been 
unable  to  reach,  their  settlement  in  Britain  had  results 
wholly  different  from  those  which  followed  the  inroads 
of  Hlodwig  (Clovis)  {480-510)  into  the  plains  of 
Gaul. 
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kmpuatiTs  From  lands  vhere  the  doroinion  of  Rome  1 

~nia  thoroughly  established,  and  between  which  th 
were  no  geographical  barriers,  the  speech  and  i 
civilization  of  Rome  have  never  been  dislodg 
Invader  after  invader  may  have  crossed  the  bord 
of  the  empire,  but  all  have  yielded  to  the  speU. 
was  so  with  every  people  from  the  Mediterraiu 
gates  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  and  so  would 
have  been  with  those  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  bad  i 
the  Roman  legions  under  Varus  been  smitten  do 
in  the  Teutoburg  wood  by  the  battleaxes  of  Im 
(Arminius)  and  his  countrymen,  a.d.  9.  if  th 
legions  had  won  a  victory  as  decisive  as  their  deft 
our  forefathers  would  have  become  Roman  provinci 
(page  14)  after  the  fashion  of  Gauls  and  Spaniat 
and  the  world  would  have  known  nothing  of  the 
of  the  English  in  Britain,  or  of  the  still  mighi 
England  which  has  sprung  into  existence  and 
spreading  far  and  wide  in  America  and  Australia. 
The  half- Romanized  Britons  would  have  founi 
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possible,  in  no  very  rough  guise,  and  may  have  been 
found  useful  as  soldiers  by  British  chiefs.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  itself  incredible  in  the  story 
which  relates  the  fortunes  of  Vortigem  and  the  maiden 
to  whom  is  given  the  imaginary  name  of  Rowena. 

The  tale  is  soon  told.  Rowena,  it  is  said,  was  the  'yljrtffJJM 
daughter  cf  Hengist  and  niece  of  Horsa,  chieftains  Bow«uk 
sprung  from  Woden,  the  god  of  the  blue  heaven.  In 
the  great  house  which  her  father  built  in  Thanet,  her 
beauty  kindled  the  love  of  the  British  prince  Vorti- 
gem, before  whom  she  appeared  as  cup-bearer,  and 
who  made  her  his  wife,  endowing  her  father  with  a 
wide  and  rich  domaia  But  Vortigem's  son  Vortemar 
had  no  feelings  of  fondness  for  the  foreigner,  whom 
he  drove  clean  out  of  the  land.  During  the  rest  of 
Vortemar's  life  Hengist  and  his  followers  were  home- 
less ;  but  on  his  death  Hengist  came  back  to  claim 
the  lands  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  A 
council  was  summoned ;  but  the  Saxon  chief  bade  his 
people  come  armed,  and  to  slay  the  Britons  when  he 
should  cry  out,  "Nemeth  yure  seaxe"  (Draw  your 
daggers).  All  fell  except  Vortigem,  who  added  to 
the  lands  of  Hengist,  and  so  made  him  the  chief  of  a 
powerful  people. 

The  story  does  not  hang  very  well  together ;  but,  oiiaraoter  ^ 
as  it  would  serve  to  show  that  the  strangers  came  story, 
first  as  friends,  and  that  their  settlement  here  was  the 
result  of  peaceful  treaties,  it  would  naturally  obtain 
belief  among  those  over  whose  cowardice  it  would 
throw  a  veil  Its  worthlessness  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  found  in  the  earliest  records  on  either 
side.  These  earlier  records  (and  that  of  Gildas  is  not 
greatly  more  recent  than  the  time  of  which  it  speaks) 
tell  us  only  of  thorough  and  systematic  conquest 
mercilessly  carried    out — a    conquest    wV\\c\\  ellVv^x 
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destroyed  ihe  old  inhabitants  or  drove  them  westwai 
untij  they  reached  the  fastnesses  of  the  Welsh  hil 
thai  is,  the  hills  of  the  Wealas  or  foreigners,  for  t 
Welsh  no  more  call  themselves  Welsh  than  t 
Germans  call  themselves  Germans, 
^s*"^tiS  ^"^  '^  ^  impossible  to  slay  a  whole  people ;  and 
^Tiiiwi.  the  women  become  in  a  body  the  wives  of  the  a 

querars,  the  children  are  as  likely  to  avenge  t 
wrongs  of  their  mothers  as  to  extend  the  dominion 
their  fathers.  The  very  small  number  of  Welsh  woi 
in  the  English  vocabulary  even  for  objects  of  domes 
use,  is  better  proof  that  the  invaders  brought  th 
women  with  them,  than  is  the  mention  of  Rowena 
dwelling  in  the  halls  of  her  father  Hengist 
LiiRlM  and  Thus  the  land  of  Britain  became  the  home  of 
people  belonging  to  several  Teutonic  tribes,  who, 
soon  as  they  began  to  speak  of  themselves  collective 
called  themselves  Englishmen.  In  different  parts 
the  land  there  were  settlements  of  Jutes,  of  Saxoi 
and  of  Angles ;  and,  to  show  his  nearest  kindred 
man  might  call  himself  a  Saxon  or  a  Jute,  while 
contrast  with  the  British  or  Celtic  tribes  all  wt 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE   ENGLISH    IN 

In  this  sweeping  fashion  was  the  Teutonic  conquest  Doiiruction  oi 

of  Britain  carried   out.      How  far   it  affected  the 

general  appearance  of  the  country  we  cannot  say. 

Even    before   their   final    inroads,   the  great  Roman 

worlcs  were,  in  all  likeliliood,  falling  into  decay  ;  and 

it  is  certain  that  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  Roman 

towns  was  the  result  of  the  struggle.     The   walls  of 

Anderida  still  remain  to  attest  the  craft  of  the  Roman 

builders ;    but  within  the   walls  every  building    was 

swept  away,  and  the  neighbouring  West  Ham  and 

Pevensey,  the  "island"  of  a  chief  named  "  Peofn  " 

(Peven),  became  the   abodes   of  the    invaders,  who 

refused  to  dwell  within  the  circle  of  the  old  defences. 

The  English  in  their  new,  as  in  their  old,  home  ma  EngiiBt 
were  no  lovers  of  cities.  The  mark  {or  ground-plot) 
of  each  freeman  was  as  dear  to  him  here  as  it  had 
been  in  Elbe  or  Oder  land;  and  the  desire  awakened 
in  him  by  the  sight  of  great  cities  was  rather  to  destroy 
than  to  preserve. 

But  the  work  of  the  strangers  was  not  done  in  a  roundatian   01 
day  or   in  a  year.     The   old   chronicle   tells   us  of     ot  tua  snutt 
battles  fought  by  JEMc  and  his  sons,  who  founded  the      wasaai. 
kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons  (Sussex),  a.d.  491 ,    liy 
Cerdic,  who,  519,  became  chief  of  the  West  Saxons 
(Wessex),  having  slain  Natanleod'  and  five  thousand 

'  This  leader  is  probably  the  same  as  Ambrosiua  Aurtlius,  a 
chieftain  of  Roman  descent,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  UrilL'ih 
provincial  emperors.  The  name  Nalanleod  denotes  "  I'fince  'if 
ihe  Sanctuary,"  Ihe  sanctuaiy  being  probalily  the  church  of 
AiDubury. 
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Britons  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  The  records 
the  struggle  are  meagre  enough ;  but  their  very  scai 
ness  is  decisive  proof  of  the  vast  diflerences  of  con' 
tion  under  which  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  « 
achieved,  as  contrasted  with  Teutonic  inroads  ir 
Roman  provinces  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.  T 
latter  involved  no  uprooting  of  civiliiation,  of  religic 
and  of  law,  for  the  invaders  theniselves  had,  ev 
before  they  left  their  homes,  felt  the  influence 
imperial  Rome,  and  were  fully  conscious  of  their  o' 
inferiority  in  many  ways. 
t  These  provinces  of  the  mainland  were,  moreov 
'  integral  portions  of  the  empire  at  the  time  when  t 
barbarians  burst  into  them.  Britain  had  been  c: 
aside  as  a  dangerous  or  a  worthless  possession ;  a 
Britain  was  invaded  by  men  who  had  never  cm 
directly  under  Roman  influence,  and  probably  kn 
nothing  more  of  the  empire  than  what  they  may  ha 
learnt  liom  the  traditions  relating  to  the  exploits  a 
the  victory  of  Irmin  (a.d.  9,  see  page  20).     Elsewhc 
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little  or  no  interference  with  the  working  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  with  the  authority  of  its  clergy ; 
in  Britain  the  extermination  of  the  inhabitants  involved 
the  uprooting  of  Christianity,  and  the  fierce  heathenism 
of  the  invaders  had  full  swing  for  a  century  and  a 
halfy  before  Augustine  and  his  companions  committed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  conquering  it 

The  incoming  of  the  German  invaders  thus  involved  ^«  Heptarthy. 
in  Britain  a  complete  severance  between  the  old  state 
of  things  and  the  new ;  and  the  issue  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  Teutonic  kingdoms,  or 
rather  principalities,  said  sometimes  to  have  been 
seven,  and  therefore  called  the  Heptarchy.  But  in 
truth  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  changes 
through  which  some  at  least  of  these  kingdoms  passed, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  rose  and  fell ;  and  it 
would  be  only  partially  true  to  say  that  these  king- 
doms survive  in  our  counties. 

They  may  do  so  in  some  cases;  but  in  Kent  it  suresand King- 
has  been  remarked  that  the  two  sees  of  Canter- 
bury and  Rochester  bear  witness  to  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  kingdoms  within  the  present  shire, 
while  the  Chronicle  speaks  of  no  less  than  five 
kings  of  the  West  Saxons  as  slain  in  a  single 
battle  by  the  Northumbrian  chief  Edwin  in  the  year 
626.  Of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the 
march,  or  border,  land,  on  the  Welsh  side,  we  know 
nothing ;  but  we  find  it  a  powerful  state  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century. 

That  this  multitude    of   petty  kingdoms  should  Absorption    oi 
remain  long  isolated  or  distinct  was  in  the  nature  of     Son^ 
things  impossible.     There  was  necessarily  a  constant 
tendency  towards    thcf    absorption    of   the    smaller 
principalities  in  the  dominions  of  the  more  vigorous 
and  successful  chieftains ;  and  the  disappearance  of 
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the  kingdom  in  no  way  affected  the  life  or  the  condi- 
tion  of  its  people, 
'  This  condition  was  strictly  one  of  growth  upwards. 
Its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  mari,  which  assigned 
the  holding  of  land  to  families  in  parcels,  the  arable 
land  passing  at  definite  intervals  from  one  man  to 
another,  and  the  pasture  or  waste  land  being  held  in 
common  by  the  whole  body.  These  parcels  together 
formed  a  township ;  and  after  the  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity,  the  township  in  its  ecclesiastical 
aspect  became  a  parish.  The  township  or  parish  had 
its  head  man  and  its  meetings  for  the  management  of 
its  own  concerns ;  and  the  same  system  was  applied 
to  the  union  of  townships  in  a  hundred,  and'  of 
hundreds  in  a  shire. 

The  whple  people  were  being  educated,  therefore, 
(slowly,  it  may  be,  and  rudely,  but  surely,)  in  the 
school  of  self-government ;  and  hence  it  made  little 
difference  whether  the  chiefs  of  the  shire-mote  re- 
garded as  their  master  the  king  of  the  West  or  the 
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In  their  home  on  the  mainland,  the  English  had 
lived  under  Ealdormen  {aldermen  or  elders)  and 
heretogas,  or  dukes,  not  under  kings ;  and  it  was  by 
chiefs  so-called  that  the  conquest  of  Britain  was 
achieved.  But  within  a  generation  some  of  these 
chiefs  are  found  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  king- 
ship ;  and  some,  again,  acquired,  by  whatever  means, 
a  certain  authority  or  supremacy  over  the  princes  of 
the  inferior  states. 

Of  these  kings  eight  are  named  in  the  Chronicle  tub  i 
as  having  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Bretwalda. 
The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  are  matters  of 
dispute.  That  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  scheme 
for  keeping  up  the  idea  ot  an  empire  of  the  west, 
we  maybe  sure;  that  the  dignity  was  conferred  by 
election,  we  may  very  fairly  assume.  But  whatever 
be  the  points  which  we  must  leave  undetermined,  the 
fact  that  among  the  several  kings  or  chiefs  some 
attained  to  pre-eminence,  and  established  their  power 
on  a  solid  basis,  remains  unaffected. 

The  history  of  these  kingdoms,  intricate  and  ob-  Repaisiva 
scure  though  it  may  be,  is  full  of  interest  and  value  fur      Engiisb 
those  who  are  really  anxious  to  know  how  the  con-      "'^' 
slitution,  the  laws,  and  the  life  of  Englishmen  have 
been  shaped.     But  it  is  also  a  history  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  its  repulsive  side,  exhibiting  a  vast 
amount  of  brutality  and  a  very  small  amount  of  fair 
and  kindly  dealing.     It  is  disfigured  by  a  disunion 
and  an  incapacity  for  joint  action  which  become  at 
times  disgraceful,  and  by  a  treachery  which  is  often 
horrifying.     We  might,  therefore,  be   forgiven  if  we 
should  feel  the  temptation  to  dismiss  the  quarrels 
and  the  wars  of  such  men  as  the  battles  of  kites  and 
crows.     But,  although  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  this, 
it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  [lie  real  chaiaclet 
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of  English  history  before  the  Norman  conquest ;  and 
we  must  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  point  it  out  with 
the  utmost  clearness  before  we  go  further. 
i  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  time  we  are  struck 
by  the  singular  weakness,  or  rather  absence,  of  the 
feeling  now  often  described  by  the  name  of  nationality; 
and  this  instability,  or  want  of  fixed  character,  in  the 
people  is  reflected  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  in 
their  leaders.  If  we  are  to  take  the  story  as  it  standi, 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  one  in  whom  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  of  will  failed  to  work  dire  mischief 
at  some  critical  moment. 

Tliere  is,  however,  little  in  this  which  should  excite 
either  suri^rise  or  wonder.  The  whole  story,  from 
the  first  Teutonic  invasion  of  the  country  to  the 
victory  of  the  Norman  Duke  at  SenJac,  brings  before 
us  a  series  of  fierce  struggles  with  short  intervals  o( 
jirecarious  rest.  From  almost  all  of  these  conflict) 
some  new  man  comes  forth  as  the  master.  Chanj^e 
of  lords  became  at  length  so  frequent  that  the  people 
submitted  to  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  course- 
But  if  the  signs  of  weakness  are  seen  everywhere, 
the  tokens  of  coming  greatness  are  not  wanting ;  and 
the  main  fact  to  be  noted  and  remembered  is  this, 
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These  heathen  tribes  thought  very  much  of  their  own 
freedom,  but  they  thought  nothing  of  the  freedom  of 
others.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  EngUsh  Chronicle 
(which  upsets  many  a  fiction  or  fancy  of  later  times), 
the  Britons  had  fought  for  their  land  not  altogether 
ingloriously ;  and  the  bravery  of  Natanleod  (page  23), 
who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Charford  in  508,  may 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  valour  of  king  Arthur,  whose 
twelve  victories  reflect  only  the  twelve  successful 
labours  of  Heracles  (Hercules). 

The  name  of  Arthur  brings  before  us  the  wonderful  ^^^^  "' 
romance  which  repeats  the  story  told  in  almost  every 
epic  poem  of  the  Aryan  world.  But  it  is  useless  to 
look  for  grains  of  historical  fact  in  the  career  of  (he 
prince  who  wields  the  sword  brought  to  him  by  the 
fairy  queen,  and  who  only  slumbers  in  Avallon,^ 
awaiting,  like  Olgcr  the  Dane,  the  moment  when  he 
is  to  reappear  iu  his  ancient  strength  and  majesty. 
~^Ve  have,  indeed,  no  reason  or  even  excuse  for 
accepting  the  stories  of  exploits  or  incidents  which 
are  unknown  to  those  who  have  left  us  the  earliest 
lecords  of  the  time  ;  and  even  the  English  Chronicle, 
invaluable  though  it  be,  cannot  be  trusted  everywhere 
in  its  chronology. 

But  although  Arthur  fades  into  the  mists  of  cloud-  '^^s°h^' 
land  with  William  of  Cloudeslee  in  the  old  English 
ballad,  with  William  Tell,  and  many  more,  the  fact 
that  the  Britons  were  not  conquered  at  a  stroke,  and 
that  they  were  not  even  always  defeated,  still  remains. 
The  Teutonic  invaders  seem  to  have  started  in  their 
work  of  conquest  with  frantic  rage  ;  but  the  first  fury 
of  onset  soon  yielded  to  the  sobering  thoughts  of 


'  This  15  supiiosed  lu  be  the  same  place  as  Glaslonbuiy, 
Kbere  the  body  of  Aithiii  U  iaid  tu  ha\e  been  discuvLrcd  in  tbe 
)f  Henry  II. 
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their  personal  interest.  The  destruction  of  all  build- 
ings would  only  leave  them  Houseless ;  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  vould  only  deprive  them 
of  servants  whose  toil  might  bring  them  wealth.  The 
buildings  were  spared,  and  the  people  were  kept 
alive,  but  they  were  reserved  for  the  doom  of  slavery. 
Their  children  became  hereditary  bondmen.  The 
dragon's  teeth  were  sown ;  and  from  this  horrid  seed 
sprang,  it  would  seem,  the  great  curse  of  serfdom, 
which  lay  as  a  deadly  incubus  on  the  land  foi  many 
a  weary  age. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CONVESSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 


the  bondmen  were  Christians;   but  the  fierce  co»- 
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banished  with  those  who  professed  it.  The  need  of 
converting  the  conquerors  is  of  itself  conclusive  proof 
that  they  are  not  the  same  people  with  the  multitudes 
whom  they  slaughtered  or  drove  out  as  W^shmen. 

As  the  years  went  on,  ihe  darkness  of  heathenism  The  ^rt»a  or 
settled  down  in  thicker  gloom  over  the  land,  and  the 
Britons,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  story,  took  no  trouble 
to  dispel  it.  It  may  be  true  to  say  that  greater  zeal 
might  have  been  more  saint-like;  and  by  way  of 
excuse  it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  pleaded  that 
heroic  self-devotion  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  common. 
But  the  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Christianity  in  any  shape  or  form  had  no  existence 
within  the  borders  of  any  of  the  earliest  Teutonic 
principalities.  Free  British  Christians  would  be  de- 
barred from  crossing  those  borders,  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  bondmen  and  slaves  is  seldom  large. 
For  the  English  heathen  the  deliverance  was  to  come 
not  from  tribes  which  they  had  dispossessed,  but 
from  the  Eternal  City,  where  the  Pope  was  practically 
taking  the  place  of  the  Emperor. 

The  fire  which  was  to  burst  out  into  healing  light  ^""^^g^J^^; 
for  Enjdand  was  kindled,  it  is  said,  in  the  heart  of     ami  tha  En- 

7  ■  ^  ,  ■         ,  .  ,  c       BllBtlOliUiiron 

the  pnest  Gregory,  when  m  the  slave-market  oi  in  tha  Bonun 
Rome  he  beheld  some  children,  fair-haired,  bright- 
eyed,  and  graceful  in  form,  waiting  to  be  sold.  On 
his  asking  whence  they  came,  he  was  told  that  they 
had  been  brought  from  Britain.  Asking,  further, 
what  their  religion  might  be,  he  Icatnt  that  they  were 
heathens,  and  he  expressed  his  sorrow  that  creatures 
so  lovely  should  be  the  prey  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
"  But  to  what  race  do  they  belong  ?"  asked  the  priest. 
"They  are  of  the  race  of  the  Angles,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Well  are  they  so  called,"  he  replied,  "  for  they  are 
meet  to  become  angels  of  God,  and  by  God's  g,i3.cc 
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tliey  shall  become  such.  But  if  they  are  Angles  by 
birth,  from  what  region  do  they  come?"  "From  the 
ViDgdom  of  Deira,"  was  the  answer.  Gregory  was 
now  fairly  started  on  the  series  of  puns  which  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings  of  pity  and  love;  "This  is 
well,"  he  cried,  "  for  they  shall  be  delivered  I^e  ira 
Dei  (from  the  wrath  of  God),  and  shall  be  made  His 
dear  children.  And  how  name  you  the  king  of  this 
land  ? "  "He  is  called  ^l!e,"  they  said ;  and  Gregory 
wound  up  his  catechism  with  the  fervent  words,  "  Well 
again,  for  the  prophecy  of  this  name  also  shall  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  sound  of  Alleluia  shall  be  heard  in 
every  portion  of  his  realm." 
I  Eager  to  set  out  at  once  on  his  errand  of  mercy, 
Gregory,  then  a  simple  priest,  hurried  to  the  Pope, 
wrung  from  him  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  enterprise, 
and  forthwith  took  his  departure.  He  had  journeyed 
for  three  days,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Pope's 
messengers.  The  population  of  Rome  had  been 
almost  roused  to  rebellion  by  grief  for  his  loss,  and 
was  straitJv  charged  to  return.      Gregory 
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out  with  praiseworthy  promptitude.  As  their  distance 
from  Rome  became  greater,  the  dangers  of  their 
pilgrimage  assumed  more  formidable  proportions, 
and  a  few  days  saw  them  again  at  the  feet  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  To  their  prayer  that  he  would  release 
them  from  this  work,  Gregory  replied  simply  that  to 
look  back  after  putting  hard  to  the  plough  was  sin; 
that  he  would  rejoice  to  go  forth  with  them,  if  he 
could ;  but  that,  as  he  could  not,  he  would  give  them 
letters  to  divers  princes  and  great  men,  which  might 
help  to  make  their  path  more  easy. 

Augustine  and  his  companions  were  no  cowards.  *^5JJ,h^  h"' 
Their  hearts  had  failed  them  only  for  a  moment,  and  ot  Ksnt,  aj). 
henceforth  they  knew  no  fear.  Hastening  on  as 
speedily  as  they  could,  they  soon  found  themselves 
in  the  Kentish  land,  of  which  vTithelberht  (a.d.  560- 
616),  the  third  Bretwalda,  was  the  king.  Like  his 
.  countrymen,  j4ilhelberht  was  a  heathen ;  but  he 
could  scarcely  be  without  some  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  professed  by  his  wife  IScrtha, 
daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  Paris,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  sight  the  British  bondmen  wlio  might  be 
found  in  his  dominions. 

On  the  tidings  that  forty  strangers,  who  had  reached  Rwoption     oi 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  wished  to  talk  with  him  on  the     aoS  hia  com 
subject  of  religion,  .^thelberht  sent  to  say  that  he      SethBiburiit/ 
was  ready  to  hear  what  they  might  have  to  tell  him. 
But  dread  of  magic,  we  are  told,  determined  him  to 
receive  them  not  under  his  roof,  but  under  an  oak 
tree.     Here,  with  a  silver  cross  borne  before  him  and 
a  banner  bearing   the   likeness   of  the    Redeemer, 
Augustine  approached  him  and  delivered  the  message 
with  which  he  was  charged.     The  answer  of  j^liiel- 
berhl    was    simple,  reasonable,   and    generous.      He 
could  not,  he  said,  abandon  on  a  sudden  his  own 
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religion  for  another  with  which  he  was  unacquainl 
but,  as  the  purpose  of  the  strangers  was  de 
a  kind  one,  they  should  not  only  be  &ree  to  sp 
wherever  they  pleased  and  to  make  all  the  conv 
whom  they  could  gain,  but  they  should  also 
maintained  at  his  cost. 
;  Full  of  gladness,  the  monks  resumed  their  jour 
to  Canterbury,  which  they  entered  chanting 
prayer,  "  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  me 
turn  Thy  anger  and  wrath  from  this  city  and  fi 
Thy  holy  house,  for  we  are  sinners.  Alleluia." 
with  this  word  of  glad  thanksgiving  was  fulfilled 
promise  of  ^Ella's  name,  which  fell  from  the  lips 
Gregory  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome. 

This  beautiful  tale  is  related  by  Bseda,  a  perfe 
honest  historian,  so  far  as  bis  Lghts  carried  \ 
B<eda,  commonly  known  as  the  Venerable  B< 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  wl 
he  died,  a.d.  733,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Heo 
piled  a  history  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  d) 
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great  work  was  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope, 
and  that  the  man  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  became 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

AUGUSTINE   AND  THE   BRITISH    BISHOPS, 


seeing  the  impression  made  on  his  subjects  by  tlie 
new  teachers,  professed  himself  a  Christian.  His 
baptism,  a.d.  597,  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
simultaneous  submission  of  ten  thousand  of  his 
subjects, 

But  the  charity  of  Augustine  was  not  confined,  ane^iT  »>< 
we  are  told,  to  the  rescuing  of  the  English  alone 
from  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  This  portion  of 
his  task  he  was  doing,  indeed,  with  great  judicious- 
ness. There  was  no  expression  of  contempt  or 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries 
for  the  system  which  they  avowed  themselves 
determined  to  put  down.  The  heathen  temple 
became  in  each  place,  on  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Cliristian  church;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  keep  up  all  festal  usages  which  were  in 
themselves  harmless.  The  questions  put  by  Augustine 
to  the  Pope  may  show  that  he  might  have  made 
serious  mistakes,  if  left  to  himself;  but  from  Gregory 
they  drew  forth  answers  which  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  missionaries  of  any  age.  As  the  work 
went  on,  Augustine  was  directed  to  consecrate 
bishops  for  Rochester  and  London,  while  he  was  also 
invested  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bisho])s  in 
Britain. 
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•■j^JJJJJ^jij  This  act  implied,  of  course,  that  the  Ronun  bis 
• — -"—  had  authority  over  all  Christian  bishops,  wher 
they  might  be  found,  for  the  consent  of  the  Bri 
bishops  and  clergy  was  not  asked  to  the  decree 
which  Gregory  made  Augustine  metiopfditaii 
England,  and  by  which  he  partitioned  the  wl 
country  into  two  provinces,  each  with  twelve  t 
But  this  assumption  of  authoiity  was  becoming  i 
stanlly  more  necessary,  if  the  claims  urged  by 
Popes  were  to  be  maintained.  The  unity  of 
Church,  it  was  asserted,  was  a  visible  unity  uodi 
visible  head ;  and  the  Pope  insisted  that  this  vis 
head  could  be  no  other  than  himself  as  the  Vici 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  the  pr 
of  the  apostles. 
>  These  claims  the  British  bishops  were  not 
posed  to  admit  They  were  urged  by  a  man  who 
now  a  bishop  over  English  Christians;  and 
Britons  had  not  yet  brought  themselves  to  look 
their  conquerors,  even  if  converted,  with  feelingi 
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miracle  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  declined  to 
allow  that  on  this  account  they  were  bound  to  admit 
his  jurisdiction. 

A  second  meeting  was  arranged,  to  be  held  at  a  oonTBranoe 
place  known  afterwards  as  Augustine's  Oak,  in  o^^'" 
Worcestershire.  But  before  they  attended  it  the 
British  bishops  took  counsel  with  a  holy  hermit,  who 
advised  them  to  be  guided  by  a  moral  test,  and  to 
follow  Augustine,  if  he  were  a  man  of  God.  When 
they  asked  how  they  were  to  ascertain  this,  the  hermit 
replied  that  all  servants  of  God  were  meek  and 
lowly,  and  that  if  Augustine  showed  himself  haughty 
and  ungentle  they  might  safely  reject  his  claims. 
This  answer  still  left  them  perplexed  ;  but  on  bein^ 
questioned  again  the  hermit  told  them  that  they 
might  settle  the  matter  by  allowing  Augustine  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting  first.  If  he  should  rise 
on  their  coming,  they  might  regard  him  as  meek  and 
humble ;  if  he  should  remain  sitting,  they  would  have 
sufficient  proof  of  his  arrogance.  Augustine  un- 
luckily did  not  rise  at  their  approach  ;  and  when  the 
British  bishops  bluntly  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
jurisdiction,  he  burst,  it  is  said,  into  loud  expressions 
of  indignation  at  their  want  of  Christian  love  in 
making  no  efforts  to  convert  the  English,  and  warned 
them  that  their  neglect  of  duty  would  assuredly  bring 
down  on  them  the  vengeance  of  God. 

A  few  years  later,  a.d.  607,  so  the  story  runs,  the  a.d.  sot,  1 
English  attacked  the  Britons  at  Chester,  Caerleon,the  Monka 
city  of  the  legions.  The  monks  of  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  Bangor  stood  by  to  aid  their  country- 
men by  their  prayers.  On  learning  the  reason  of 
their  presence,  the  English  king  declared  that  prayers 
might  be  a  more  potent  weapon  against  him  than 
•pears,  and  ordered  his  soldiers,  be/ore  they  attacVed 
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princes  of  the  time,  Edwin,  son  of  ^lla,  the  founi 
of  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  the  land  to  the  north  of 
Humber,  could  look  back  upon  marveUous  experien 
of  danger  and  disaster.  On  his  father's  death,  a 
588,  his  throne  had  been  seized  by  j£thelfrith,  1 
slaughterer  of  the  Bangor  monks  at  Caerleon,  T 
tragedy  there  brought  about  was  caused,  it  seems, 
the  refusal  of  the  chief  of  North  Wales  to  surTen< 
the  young  Edwin,  who  on  the  defeat  of  his  friend  1 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere. 
>  For  a  time  he  was  sheltered  by  Redwald,  king 
East  Anglia ;  but  the  bribes  of  .lEthelfrith  she 
Redwald's  faith,  and  a  friend,  warning  E^win  of 
danger  of  treacheiy,  bade  him  fly.  Worn  out  n 
anxiety,  Edwin  refused  to  stir,  and,  being  left  alo 
sat  brooding  over  his  sorrows,  until  at  the  dead 
night  he  heard  a  voice  asking  him  why  he  a1< 
remained  awake.  When  he  replied  that  his  mode 
spending  the  night  could  concern  no  one  but  hims 
the  stranger,  telling  him  that  he  knew  the  cause 
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^thclfrith  on  the  field  of  Retford,  a.d.  617.  ^thel- 
frith  was  slain ;  but  there  too  fell  the  son  of  Rcdwalil, 
and  Edwin  became  his  successor.  As  his  wife  he 
chose  a  daughter  of  j^thelberht,  king  of  Kent,  wJio 
at  first  objected  to  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that 
Edwin  was  a  heathen.  He  yielded  at  length  on 
Edwin's  assurance  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion  ;  and  the  bride  of  the  East 
Anglian  king  appeared  before  him  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Paulinus,  who  had  been  consecrated  as  first 
bishop  of  the  arch-diocese  of  York. 

With  Edwin  himself  Paulinus  could  achieve  nothing.  Eawin 
His  life  was  attempted  in  his  house  at  Aldhy,  near 
Stamford  Eridge,  by  an  assassin,  sent,  it  is  said,  by 
the  king  of  Wessex ;  but  the  blow  of  the  dagger, 
which  was  thought  to  be  poisoned,  was  diverted  by 
the  son  of  one  of  his  thanes,  who  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  master's  safety.  The  birth  of  his  first  child 
followed  on  the  next  day ;  but  his  joy  at  this  event 
could  draw  from  him  nothing  more  than  a  promise 
that  he  would  renounce  his  idols  if  he  should 
be  victorious  over  the  chief  who  had  employed  a 
murderer  to  do  his  will.  The  victory  was  gained ; 
but  Edwin  still  remained  obdurate,  until,  as  the  story 
goes,  Paulinus  one  day  approached  bim,  and  solemnly 
laying  his  hand  upon  bis  head,  bade  him  remember 
the  warning  of  the  vision. 

The  tale  implies  that  the  knowledge  of  this  vision  ^fj^^^^ 
had  been  divinely  imparted  to  Paulinus  ;  but  ibis  is  Edwin 
not  the  only  point  on  which  the  traditions  relating 
to  Edwin  tremble  on  the  very  verge  of  romance. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  some  way  or  other 
Edwin's  resistance  was  overcome  ;  and  a  great  council 
was  summoned  to  decide  the  question  of  the  national 
religion. 
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tb«ourfPiMrt  In  this  assemblage,  the  first  speaker,  we  are  tc 
was  the  chief  priest  Coifi,  who  declared  that  the  n 
teaching  should  at  least  be  carefully  consider 
inasmuch  as  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  the  < 
religion  possessed  no  virtue  whatever.  Had  it  be 
worth  anj^ing,  the  favours  of  the  gods  would  hi 
been  showered  down  lavishly  on  himself,  their  m 
devoted  worshipper,  whereas  the  portion  which  I 
fallen  to  his  lot  was  scant  indeed.  If  the  n 
doctrines  should  appear  more  efficacious,  they  shou 
he  urged,  be  adopted  without  fiirther  debate. 

nmjtUTTBt  The  second  speaker,  it  is  said,  compared  the  life 
HBinu  a.  ^^^  j^  jjjg  jjjgj^j  ^^  ^  [^j^  across  a  lighted  hall 
winter  time.  It  came  out  of  darkness ;  it  was  cheei 
for  the  moment  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire ;  a 
it  vanished  into  darkness  again.  If  the  new  teach 
could  throw  any  light  on  this  abyss  of  mystety, 
must  be  better  than  a  religion  which  had  nothing 
say  about  it. 
>      Paulinus  was  now  called  on  to  set  forth  the  n 
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and  with  a  horse,  which  he  was  forbidden  to  mount. 
The  folk  stared  as  at  a  madman,  while  the  priest, 
spear  in  hand,  rode  towards  [he  temple,  and  there 
hurled  his  lance  into  the  idol.  No  harm  followed, 
and  Coifi,  less  tolerant  than  Pope  Gregory,  ordered 
the  temple  with  its  contents  to  be  consumed  by  iire. 
So  ended  the  worship  of  the  old  deities  at  Godmund- 
ingham,  now  known  as  Goodmanham,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Derwcnt,  in  the  wapentake  '  of  HarthiU, 
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The  fabric  raised  by  Paulinus  wis  hketliat  of  Augus-  ei'Hs  "' ^t"- 

tine,  doomed  to  fall  fur  i  time      Edwin,  great  and      a  d.  ssa. 

prosperous,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  heathen  Penda, 

the  Mercian  king,  who  enttred  into  an  alliance  with 

the  Christian  Ceadwalla,  the  British  chief  of  Gwyneth, 

or  North  Wales.     Fighting  with  these  princes,  he  fi;ll 

(a.d.  633)  in  the  great  battle  of  Hatfield  Chase,  near 

Doncaster ;    and    the   two   Northumbrian    kings,  to 

show  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  abjured 

Christianity. 

Both  these   chiefs  were   slain  fighting,  and    their  Ba'.ueotMassr- 
successor  Oswald,  who  again  set  up  the  cross,  fell  in      642. ' 
battle,  at  Maserfield,  a.d.  642,  against  the  Mercian 
Penda,  leaving  behind   him   the  memory  of  a  saint 
and    martyr.      More    wars    and    more   slaughterings 
followed,  until  Penda  in  his  turn  was  slain  in  the 


'  The  territorial  division  of  Ihe  wapentake  ii 
Yockthue.    It  slands  in  the  place  o[  the  ilivkk 
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great  fight  of  Winwedfield  oa  tbe  banks  of  the  Ai 
Dear  Leeds,  A.D.  655.     His  conquercM',  Oswia^  n 
becune  tbe  most  powerful  prince  in  the  ialand,  s 
Christianit7  worked    its    way  slowly    amongst 
subjects. 

wygt  *  Its  progtess  was  broken  hj  conHoreisies  od  matt 
ot  mere  discipline,  which  were  treated  as  if  they  w 
vital  truths.  The  Scottish  or  British  paity  and  1 
Roman  party  appealed  each  to  the  authority  of  gr 
and  saintly  names. 

^tJ!m.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  A.n.  664,  Wlfnd,  afl 
words  archbishop  of  Yoik,  asked  whether  his  oppon' 
Colman  would  dare  to  oppose  the  authority 
Columba  to  that  of  Sl  Peter,  to  whom  were  intmsi 
the  keys  of  heaven.  Here  tbe  king  turned  shar 
on  Colman,  and  asked  him  whether  he  allowed  t 
St.  Peter  held  the  kej-s  of  the  heavenly  kingdc 
"Beyond  doubt,"  was  the  answer.  "Then,"  repl 
the  king,  "  I  shall  hold  to  Peter,  lest,  when  I  01 
myself  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  he  should  shut  th 
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these  fragments  exhibited  a  beauty  and  a  majesty  of 
which  in  their  own  land  they  could  never  have  even 
dreamed. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  who  knelt  to  i"''"  o'  wmmt 
receive  the  blessing  of  the   successor  of  Sl    Peter      undinamB 
should  feel  for  him  a  loyalty  ready  to  face  all  perils 
in  his  service ;  and  among  the  most  loyal  and  devoted 
of  these  was  Wilfrid,  bishop  first  of  Lindisfarne,  now 
called  Holy  Island,  and  afterwards  of  York. 

Wilfrid's  life  was  one  of  strange  changes.  Having  wiifru  at 
gone  to  Compiilgne  to  receive  consecration,  he 
remained  in  Gaul  three  years.  On  his  return  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  in  a  fierce  struggle 
with  the  merciless  wreckers  of  the  Sussex  coast,  and, 
finding  his  see  filled  by  the  Scottish  monk  Ceadda 
(Chad),  withdrew  quietly  to  his  monastery  at  Ripon. 
Here  he  built  a  church,  which  left  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  an  impression  of  surpassing  grandeur, 
while  his  friend  Benedict  Biscop  was  enriching  his 
church  at  Wearmouth  with  books  and  paintings,  the 
_  most  precious  which  could  be  obtained  in  Rome. 

The  controversies  of  these  early  ages  were  confined  T"""???^'  . 
virtually  to  questions  of  authority  and  jurisdiction,  oanwrbnij, 
Wilfrid's  great  quarrel  was  to  be  not  with  Scottish 
monks  or  priests,  but  with  the  Greek  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  whose 
division  of  the  see  of  York  he  protested.  AppeaUng 
to  the  Pope,  he  departed.  A  storm  cast  his  ship  on 
the  coast  of  Friesiand,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
toiling  unweariedly  for  the  conversion  of  a  people  who 
had  tarried  in  the  old  home  of  the  English,  Find- 
ing his  way  at  length  to  Rome,  he  obtained  from  the 
Pope  a  decree  reinstating  him  in  his  bishopric ;  but 
he  went  back  only  to  be  shut  up  in  a  prison. 

Set  free  at  length,  he  found  a  refuge  in  Sussiix, 
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among  the  people  who  had  all  but  taken  his  Ufe 
when  the  storm  threw  him  on  their  coast  years  ago ; 
and  in  their  conversion  he  found  the  noblest  levenge. 
On  his  deathbed  the  Archbishop  Theodore,  whom  a 
singular  fortune  had  brought  from  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  gloomier  land  of  the  English,  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  wrong  done  to  Wilfrid,  who, 
he  now  said,  had  been  unjustly  deposed.  Wilfrid's 
restoration  broke  only  for  a  moment  the  long  series 
of  disputes  in  which  his  whole  life  was  to  be  entangled. 
It  is  a  strange  spectacle  of  disquietude  and  unrest; 
but  never  perhaps  was  there  a  man  of  whom  it  might 
with  greater  truth  be  said  that  the  evil  which  he  had 
done  died  with  him,  while  the  good  lived  on. 
^  Wherever  he  had  worked,  Wilfrid's  success  as  a 
missionary  was  marvellous ;  and,  much  as  we  may  be 
repelled  by  the  gross  and  sometimes  almost  fiendish 
sav£^ery  of  English  life  in  his  day,  we  cannot  in 
feimess  put  out  of  sight  the  solid  results  achieved  by 
the  Christian  teachers.    The  life  of  the  historian  Bseda 
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find  a  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  the  Churth. 
Beneath  this  shelter  was  growing  such  a  culture  as 
the  age  was  capable  of  receiving;  and  while  Breda, 
not  altogether  happily  perhaps,  was  learning  to  write 
latin  prose  and  poetry  as  well  as  any  wrote  either  in 
Rome  itself,  Ciedmon  was  using  his  native  English 
speech  to  tell  the  story  of  Creation  in  strains  which, 
far  more  than  the  fierce  lays  which  celebrated  the 
batde  of  Konigsburg  or  the  exploits  of  Beowulf,' 
should  help  to  shape  the  English  of  the  future. 

Time  was,  indeed,  wreaking  its  revenge  in  a  strange  Bneiiiii  ohru- 
fashion.  The  English  on  their  coming  had  swept 
away  the  relics  of  the  Roraan  civilization  which  had 
at  least  covered  the  land  superficially  ;  and  now  they 
were  receiving  the  religion,  the  art,  and  the  culture  cf 
Rome  so  thoroughly  that  when,  not  very  much  later, 
the  Danes  began  their  inroads,  these  terrible  warriors 
found  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  old  heathenism  remain- 
ing in  tribes  with  whom  they  were  themselves  most 
closely  akin. 

But  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  English  '"JfCP'^'th. 
accepted  the  faith  and  practice  of  CaUiolic  Christen-  Eiigii*ii. 
dom  involved  no  slavish  dependence.  They  had 
never  bowed  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  emperor; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  feelings  of  gratitude  and  devotion, 
they  refused  to  submit  themselves  unreservedly  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  To  a  certain  extent  they  retained 
their  mother  tongue  as  the  language  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  habit  of  translating  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  led  both  clergy  and  laity  (consciously 
or  unconsciously)  to  exercise  their  judgment  on  what 

•  The  word  Beowulf  means  Ihe  wolf-lamer.  The  date  nl 
which  the  epic  poem  wlikh  relales  his  exploits  was  composed  is 
UnccrtaJD.  Only  one  manuscript  of  it  exists,  and  this  beloni^s 
lo  the  lentb  ccniuty. 
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they  translated  and  what  they  read.  Latin  terms 
were  but  sparingly  adopted  to  denote  matters  of 
belief.  For  Salvation  and  the  Saviaur  they  spoke  of 
Health  and  the  Healer,  while  koM^ngtsA  Uie  galhvs 
took  the  place  of  the  cross  and  the  true^xum. 

Even  the  abuses  most  complained  of  by  the 
staunchest  partisans  of  Rome  (as,  for  instance,  the 
lax  ideas  said  to  be  entertained  by  the  English  as  to 
the  duties  of  monastic  or  of  ecclesiastical  life)  fiimish 
evidence  of  a  spirit  which  was  not  disposed  to  sur- 
render itself  unconditionally  to  the  dictates  of  a 
foreign  authority.  We  shall  see  in  the  case  of 
Dunstan  that  clergy  and  laity  were  alike  disposed  to 
favour  those  theories  of  which  at  the  ReTormation  the 
nation  expressed  its  emphatic  approval 
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some  of  which  imply  a  theory  of  nothing  less  than 
imperial  power.  So  sedulously  is  this  inflated 
language  employed,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how 
short  the  time  was  during  which  such  order  as  they 
established  was  maintained,  and  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  picture  drawn  is  a  work  of  imagination. 

It  is  really  of  little  use  to  speak  of  Egbert,  the  king  Aiiagsd  Bwm- 
of  Wessex,  as  lord  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  England,  St'  "* 
and  of  his  successors  a  hundred  years  later  as  doing 
his  work  over  again,  and  of  a  still  later  king  as  giving 
to  it  a  finishing  stroke  by  subduing  a  region  over 
which  Egbert  professed  himself  to  be  supreme.  We 
are  scarcely  justified  in  treating  seriously  the  scenes 
in  which  a  Scottish  monarch  is  exhibited  commend- 
ing his  realm  to  an  English  king,  when  after  a  fiw 
years  we  find  this  English  kingdom  swept  away  by  an 
alien  dynasty  set  up  by  barbarian  invaders. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  here  the  rise  and  fall  of  ^Vi""'™' 
petty  principalities,  the  growth  of  a  few  more  powerful 
and  considerable  states,  and  the  temporary  aggrandise- 
ment of  one.  But  at  no  time  before  the  Norman 
conquest  have  we  the  political  union  of  a  nation,  or 
anything  even  approaching  to  it;  while  the  story  in 
some  parts  is  so  full  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions, 
and  impossibiliiies  as  to  lose  almost  all  title  to  our 
belief. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  ioniship  of  the 
whole  island  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Icings  of  North- 
umbtia  or  Mercla.  The  prophecy  of  Edwin's  vision 
(p.  40)  had  been  fully  accomplished ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  the  power  of  the  Mercian  king  assumed  propor- 
tions still  more  imposing,  when,  if  the  fact  be  as  it  is 
stated,  he  was  addressed  as  the  mightiest  potentate  of 
Western  Christendom  by  Charles  the  Great,  commonly 
known    as    Charlcm.igne,    the   sovereign  of  the    old 
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empire  in  which  the  Roman  aod  the  Teuton  had  i 
equally  a  parL  In  spite  of  this,  agaiti,  the  suprem 
real  or  imaginary,  was  to  pass  to  the  son  of  a  Ken 
king,  who  after  a  severe  discipline  in  the  schoo 
adversity  ascended  the  throne  of  Cerdic 
■  The  election  of  Egbert  falls  in  the  same  yeai 
•  which  Charles  the  Great  was  chosen  and  crow 
emperor  of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  last  year  of 
eighth  century.  The  power  of  the  kings  of  Wea 
had,  thus  far,  advanced  slowly  enough,  Amoi 
them  had  been  numbered  Ceadwalla  (a.d.  6S5-6: 
the  friend  of  Wilfrid  of  York,  who  probably 
imbued  by  Wilfrid  with  that  devotion  to  all  tfai 
Roman,  which  impelled  him  at  length  to  seek 
baptism  at  Ihe  hands  of  the  Roman  pontiff  hinu 
By  the  Pope  accordingly  Ceadwalla  was  baptii 
but  before  the  time  came  for  laying  aside  his  chri: 
(or  baptismal)  robe,  he  was  taken  away  by  a  stid 
illness,  and  an  inscription  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
served  the  memory  of  the  West  Saxon  king  who 
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which  she  carried  out  her  scheme  was  to  hurry  him 
away  from  his  palace  after  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
to  bring  him  back  as  suddenly  to  see  rooms  which  by 
her  order  had  been  filled  with  filth,  and  in  which  sows 
wallowed  where  nobles  had  but  a  few  hours  before 
been  feasting,  "  So  passes  away,"  she  said,  "  the 
glory  of  the  world  ;  and  to  this  loathsome  state  must 
the  body  even  of  the  greatest  king  be  brought  in  the 
grave.  Care  then  for  the  spirit  only,  and  seek  its 
health  in  the  city  to  whose  bishop  we  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  fallh." 

Ine,  beyond  doubt,  went  to  Rome,  and  like  Ccad-  Piigrtinapi 
walla  he  died  there ;  but  mere  weariness  of  active 
life  may  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  have 
brought  him  thither  as  effectually  as  the  exhortations 
of  his  wife.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  there  in  the 
garb  of  a  common  labourer,  wishing  to  be  utterly 
unknown.  He  is  said  also  to  have  founded  the 
Enghsh  college  there;  and  this  would  have  made 
him  known  to  all  the  Roman  populace.  We  mny 
choose  either  of  these  tales  or  reject  both ;  but  we 
cannot  receive  both. 

A  fact  far  more  important  than  any  incidents  Lawaorino. 
belonging  to  the  personal  life  of  Ine  is  established  by 
the  language  of  many  of  his  laws.  The  change  which 
distinguishes  his  legislation  from  the  merciless  rule 
by  which  the  Britons  were  treated  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Teutonic  inroads  is,  indeed,  most  marked.  It  is 
a  change  which  is  due  wholly  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity. 

The  first  English   invaders  were    fierce   heathen  ;  woisii  Subjooii 
and,  as  they  slew  or  drove  out  their  enemies,  they 
had  no  need  to  legislate  about  them.     Ine  and  the 
other  kings  of  Wessex  had   not  lost    the  desire   to 
extend  their  dominions  ;   but  they  professed  a  faiUi 
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which  checked  their  lust  for  slaughter,  and  we  i 
find  the  Welsh  in  their  land  admitted  to  the 
tection  of  the  hw,  although  their  inferiority  to  t 
conquerors  is  still  most  distinctly  defined.  T 
lives  are  rated  at  a  lower  value  than  are  those  of 
English  freemen,  and  the  oath  of  an  Englishman 
outweigh  the  o:iths  of  many  Welshmen,  By 
time  of  Alfred  things  are  changed  again.  Tl 
humiliating  distinctions  have  vanished.  His  W 
subjects  have  been  merged  and  lost  in  the  great  b 
of  the  English  folk. 

Under  Egbert  (a.d.  800-836),  who  calls  hiil 
king  of  the  English,  the  English  dominion  was  rap 
extended  westwards.  Happily  the  object  of  the  < 
queror  was,  as  the  laws  of  Ine  show,  no  longer  1 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hengist  and  of  Cet 
His  purpose  was  not  to  slay  but  to  subdue; 
although  his  sway  was  carried  to  the  Land's  End, 
old  inhabitants  were  neither  swept  away  nor  e 
reduced  to  slavery.     But  as  the  English  pressed 
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s  of  dire  disaster.  The  danger  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  had  led  the  Romans  to  appoint 
a  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  Marauders  were  again 
attacking  the  land,  marauders  seemingly  more  fierce 
and  altogether  more  cruel  and  heartless  than  those 
which  found  their  way  hither  under  Hengist,  or  ^lle, 
or  Cerdic.  To  a  large  extent  the  same  causes  which 
had  rendered  the  Teutonic  invasions  so  dreadful  in 
the  days  of  Vortigern  added  to  the  terrors  and 
miseries  caused  by  the  Danish  inroads  in  the  days  of 
Egbert  and  his  successors 

The  Danes  were       f       p 
Jutes,    and  Saxons  h  d  b 
before.     They  wer        11 
had  been,   free  fr  m     h 
leaven  which  work  d        ry 
ibiy  within  the  ho  d         f 
nothing  of  the  rel  g    n     f  E 
savage  hatred  and  i 

regarded  as  enerva    d  by 

The    Britons    h  d    b     n 
civihzation  which  f       h 
English,   we  can 
become  less  fitted 
precisely  in  the  me 
by  the  spirit  of  La 
monastic  houses  li     c 
rendered  the  very     h     gh  w      d  f  1    TJid 

horrible  to  them ;       d  p  ly        h       1  g 

houses    that    the    fierce    heathen    plunderers    were 
irresistibly  attracted. 

These  foundations  were  already  centres  of  wealth  in   ' 
the  midst  of  a  people  struggling  with  a  poor  soil 
and  a  hard  climate.     Here  were  brought  together 
treasures  such  as  could  not  be  seen  elsewliere,  vessels 
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of  the  sanctuary  blazing  with  jewels,  altars  drat 
with  hangings  stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  robes  im 
magni^cent  than  those  of  kings,  books  the  outsit 
of  which,  studded  with  masses  of  precious  metal 
gems,  had  a  value  for  thieves  who  regarded  t 
accomplishment  of  reading  as  the  lowest  of  d^rai 
tions  for  a  freeman. 

All  this  wealth,  all  these  splendid  churches,  wh 
might  so  well  be  used  as  banqueting  halls  for  h 
carousing  and  deep  drinking,  were,  with  all  tb 
stores  of  food  and  wine,  to  be  had  almost  without 
effort  In  none  of  these  houses  did  they  encouc 
any  obstinate  resistance;  in  many  not  &  blow  ^ 
struck  by  the  monks  in  self-defence.  The  vengeai 
of  the  people  was  in  most  instances  bafiled  by 
rapidity  of  their  movements.  The  rovers  who  swooj 
down  on  the  coast  at  break  of  day  would  be  far  ai 
at  sea  again  before  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heav 
leaving  behind  them  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins  : 
the  mangled  bodies  of  monks  or  nuns,  wh 
fonies   had   furnished    tliem    with    excell 
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a  sign  that  the  Danes  intended  to  settle  in  the  land. 
This  intention  declared  itself  more  and  more  as  time 
went  on  ;  but  many  years  were  yet  to  pass  before  the 
struggle  was  to  assume  the  guise  of  a  conflict  between 
the  Danish  and  the  English  kings  for  the  sovereignly 
of  the  country. 

The  confusion  caused  by  these  devastations  was  "JJTl'^"  "' 
not,  however,  so  great  as  to  prevent  .^thelwiilf  witu  Juiiitn, 
from  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  wife  chmiai  Uo 
was  dead,  and  he  took  with  him  his  son  Alfred,  who 
had  already  visited  the  Eternal  City  under  the  care 
of  Swithun,  bishop  of  Winchester.  On  his  return  he 
married  Judith,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  the  Bald,  a  girl  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  remaining  two  years  of  his  Ufe  he  spent 
rather  as  a  vassal  of  his  son  .^thelbald  than  as  an 
independent  king.  On  his  father's  dealh  ^thelbald 
married  Judith  ;  but  so  great  was  the  outcry  raised  in 
consequence,  that  he  agreed  to  a  separation.  Judith, 
returning  to  her  father's  court,  became  the  wife  of 
Baldwin,  afterwards  Earl  of  Flanders;  and  from 
their  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

On  the  death  of  yEthelbald  (860),  his  brother  Beign  or «!Uibi- 
jEtheiberht,  who  was  already  king  of  Kent,  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  claimed,  and  was  elected  to,  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  He  reigned  but  five  years ; 
and,  seemingly,  before  he  died  the  Northmen  had 
sacked  the  city  of  Winchester. 

In  the  equally  short  reign  of  his  brother  j^thelred,   Morder  of  Ea- 
who  succeeded  him,  the  Danes  glutted  their  beasdy      ot     '   eibI 
and    fiendish    cruelty    in    their   onslaughts    on    the      s7o7 
monasteries   of  Croyland,    Medeshampstede   (Peter- 
borough), and  Ely.     To  behead  abbots  on  the  steps 
of  the  altars,  to  deluge  the  sanctuary  with  the  blood  1 
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of  children,  to  JnHict  the  foulest  wrongs  on  helpli 
women,  was  for  these  loathsome  wretches  a  pleasi 
pastime.  On  this  awfut  tragedy  the  English  print 
lonked.it  would  seem,  with  an  astonishing  indiSereni 
noT  were  they  roused  to  more  vigorous  action  wh 
the  East  Anglian  king,  Edmund,  having  fallen  ii 
Danish  hands,  was  bound  naked  to  a  tree,  scourg 
with  whips,  pierced  with  a.  multitude  of  arrows,  a 
then  beheaded  (a.d.  870).  His  people  revered  b 
as  a  martyr,  and  a  great  church  rose  over  bis  tomb 
St.  Edmund's  Bury ;  but  of  any  advance  towai 
anything  like  a  national  union  there  is  not  a  trace. 
[  The  country  was  fallen  on  dark  days  indei 
"  iEthelred  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  battle 
Basing,  and  his  brother,  the  great  Alfred,  was  elect 
king  in  his  stead,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  1 
Witan  of  Wessex  (a.d.  871), 
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was  owing  to  him  alone  that,  wbtn  Danish  kings 
ruled  in  England,  their  sway  did  not  prove  an 
intoierable  curse,  and  that  Christianity  was  enabled 
to  exercise  an  influence  which  made  Cnut  (Canute) 
a  not  altogether  unworthy  successor  of  Alfred  himself. 

Of  this  great  and  good  man  we  have  a  picture,  '■''''>  or  Airia. 
undoubtedly  faithful  in  the  main,  drawn  by  his 
biographer,  Asser,  The  story  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  At  twelve  years  of  age  or  more,  Asser 
tells  us,  the  boy  was  illilerate.^in  other  words,  he 
could  not  read, — and  the  cause  which  he  assigns 
for  this  ignorance  is  the  unworthy  neglect  of  his 
parents  and  nurses,  'We  may  ask,  not  what  his 
parents  and  nurses  were  about,  but  what  Swithun, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  thinking  of  or  doing, 
while  he  had  charge  of  the  child  on  his  first  visit  to 
Rome;  or  how  it  was  that  the  Pope,  who  anointed 
him,  asked  no  question  and  dropped  no  hints  about 
his  education. 

That  he  was  a  singularly  bright  and  winning  child,  sioriM  of  hit 

,  .     ,  ,  nULMhonrt 

and  one  in  whom  the  sense  of  duty  was  early  and 
deeply  quickened,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  hut  we 
are  again  perplexed,  when  we  come  to  the  pretty 
Blory  which  tells  us  that  his  mother,  showing  him 
and  his  brother  one  day  a  book  of  poetry,  said  that 
he  who  should  soonest  read  it  should  have  it  as  his 
own.  Charmed  with  the  illuminated  letters  of  the 
manuscript,  he  asked  if  slie  really  meant  what  she 
said  ;  and  on  being  assured  of  this  he  quickly  acquired 
tbe  power  of  reading,  and  gained  the  prize. 

But  his  mother  had  died  when  he  was  only   six  j 
years  old.     His  father  remained  unmarried  six  years, 
and  then  married  Judith,   a  girl  of  twelve.     Alfred 
and    Judith    were    thus    precisely,    or   within 

.   of  the  same  age;    and  it  is  to  the  last 
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degree  ualikely,  even  if  her  own  education  were  more 
advanced  than  his  (which  again  is  not  likely),  that 
she  should  take  this  maternal  interest  in  a  boy  as  old 
as  herself. 
"thTwiSmtiTO  The  truth  is  that,  if  we  are  to  accept  all  Asser's 
alAnw.  statements,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  good  results  had 
been  achieved  by  his  two  visits  to  Rome  Even  after 
he  had  learnt  to  read  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ritual  and  devotions  of  the  Church,  Asser 
adds,  with  a  mournful  expression  of  regret,  that  "he 
could  not  gratify  his  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  liberal 
arts,  because,  as  he  said,  there  were  no  good  teachers 
at  that  time  in  alt  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Sazons." 
Yet  in  Rome  he  had  seen  the  highest  art  which 
the  world  could  display,  in  music,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  as  well  as  in  books  and  in  the  fumitore 
and  adornment  of  churches.  He  had  spent  a  year 
there  when  he  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  and  he 
■had  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  the  highest 
station  and  the  company  of  the  most  learned  and  the 
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men  cheat  themselves,  to  their  grievous  hurt  or  to 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  called  to  a  throne  at  a  ^°^^  on  hi 
time  when  the  land  was  being  overrun  by  troops  or  SlT^L,.  ' 
hordes  of  the  most  ferocious  plunderers.  He  had 
to  look  on  the  miseries  of  others,  which  be  could  not 
relieve,  and  he  bad  to  bear  up,  as  best  he  could, 
under  the  tortures  of  a  mysterious  bodily  malady 
which  oppressed  him,  as  Asser  tells  us,  incessantly 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  life, 

Asser's  account,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  strangely  *^^'A, '™''' 
confused  and  indistinct,  seems  to  say  that  Alfred  was 
from  his  infancy  afflicted  witb  some  dire  internal  dis- 
order, of  a  kind  so  exquisitely  painful  as  to  prompt 
the  prayer  that  God  in  His  mercy  would  exchange  its 
torments  for  some  other  lighter  disease,  if  only  this 
lighter  disease  should  not  show  itself  openly  in  the 
body,  and  so  render  him  an  object  of  contempt  and 
less  able  to  benefit  mankind. 

This  prayer,  offered  up  at  a  wayside  shrine,  was,  ^'^^9,^''''^'"^ 
Alfred  felt,  immediately  answered.  Tbc  disease  was 
gone  entirely,  he  was  In  sound  health.  But  sound 
health,  he  feared,  might  wean  his  heart  from  God, 
and  therefore  he  prayed  yet  again  that  "  he  might  be 
strengthened  for  his  work  by  some  infirmity  such  as 
he  might  bear,  but  not  such  as  would  render  him 
imbecile  in  his  worldly  duties;"  and  accordingly  he 
was  on  his  marriage  assailed  by  this  new  disorder, 
which  clung  to  him  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
supposed  disappearance  of  the  first  disease  was  only 
a  respite,  than  that  he  was  afflicted  by  two  chronic 
disorders  of  different  sorts. 

To  the  depression  which  comes  of  bodily  pain 
added  anxieties  peculiarly  oppressive  to  one  wh 
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how  much  was  needed  for  the  humanizing  of  his 
people,  even  if  no  eneniy  were  in  the  land.  They 
were  grossly  ignorant ;  their  manners  weie  coarse  and 
debased,  and  their  vices  were  brutal  and  degrading 
He  ought  to  have  been  at  work,  founding  schools  for 
their  education,  and  doing  what  might  be  necessary 
for  the  repression  of  crime ;  but  instead  of  this  his 
thoughts  were  diverted  to  difficulties  still  more  press- 
ing and  terrible. 
^ManunKiw?  Danish  savages  were  ravaging  the  country,  and  had 
dm.  plainly  no  intention  of  leaving  it     His  own  men 

fought  bravely,  but  they  were  altogether  overmatched 
in  numbers,  and  he  found  himself  driven  to  use 
money  as  an  instrument  of  deliverance.  The  Danes, 
having  wintered  in  London,  advanced  into  the 
Mercian  kingdom  (a.d.  874),  and  the  Mercian  chief 
Burhred,  worn  down  by  miseiy,  abandoned  his 
realm,  and  reached  Rome  only  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart  In  his  place  the  marauders  put  Ceolwul^  a 
Mercian    thane,   who   pledged   himself  to  pay  the 
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875)  set  about  their  tasks  of  robbery  and  murder. 
The  abbey  of  Lindisfatne  was  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
but  the  monks  managed  to  escape  to  the  mountains. 
By  self-inflicted  wounds  the  nuns  of  Coldingham 
repelled  violence  of  one  kind  only  to  fall  victims  to 
the  devouring  flames. 

But  nothing  is  gained  by  going  through  the  long  ^l'*"',^  jj* 
catalogue  of  sickening  horrors.  In  every  quarter  the  Dwsi  ad. 
heavens  seemed  to  be  laden  with  gloom.  The 
Danish  Guthrum  had  seized  the  castle  and  monastery 
of  Wareham,  and  made  it  his  stronghold,  knowing 
the  weakness  of  the  English  as  besiegers.  Alfred 
offered  to  buy  out  his  enemies,  and  on  receiving 
their  promise  demanded  hostages,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  from  the  noblest  of  [he  chiefs. 
He  bound  them  further  by  the  strongest  oaths.  The 
oaths  were  broken ;  the  hostages  were  left  to  their 
fate ;  and  the  Danes,  moving  by  forced  marches,  took 
possession  of  Exeter  (a.d.  876). 

The  English,  it  would  seem,  had  long  forgotten 
that  their  fathers  were  as  much  at  home  on  tlie  sea 
as  on  the  land.  Alfred  felt  that,  if  he  was  to  cope 
with  the  enemy,  he  must  face  them  on  the  waters  as 
well  as  on  the  battlefield ;  but  even  when  he  had 
fitted  out  a  few  ships,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
man  them  with  foreign  mercenaries.  Trusting  him- 
self to  these  men,  he  encountered  seven  Danish  ships, 
captured  one,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  success 
justified  further  efforts.  More  ships  were  built;  his 
people  no  longer  shrank  from  serving  in  them;  and 
it  seemed  as  though  they  would  be  well  rewarded. 
The  Danish  cavalry  marched  to  Exeter ;  their  infantry 
embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  and  were  dashed  on 
the  coast  by  a  storm  wliich  destroyed  half  their 
vessels.     Guthrum  was  ready  again  to  swear  oaths, 
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and  to  give  hostages ;  and  this  time  he  quit 
Wessex  for  Mercia  {a.d.  877). 

o^tojtf  Obfr-  A  few  months  later  (a.d.  878)  Alfred  was  a  fugit 
Enttrnm.  skulking  in  the  morasses  of  Somersetshire.  1 
sudden  turn  in  his  fortunes  had  been  brought  ab 
by  a  change  in  the  tactics  of  Guthnim,  Thus 
after  the  toil  of  the  summer  campaign,  the  Danes  I 
given  the  winter  to  idleness  and  sloth.  Guthi 
now  ordered  all  his  people  to  meet  at  a  given  pi 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year;  and  within  a  week  t, 
were  masters  of  Chippenham. 

AifradfttAtbsi-  Alfred,  who  was  sojourning  there,  all  but  fell  i 
""'■  their  hands.    At  first  he  thought  of  rushing  desperal 

into  the  thick  of  his  enemies ;  but,  listening  to 
sober  counsels  of  friends,  who  besought  him 
reserve  himself  for  better  times,  he  made  his  wa] 
some  marsh  land  between  the  converging  stret 
of  the  Parret  and  the  Tone,  afterwards  known 
^thelingey  (Athelney),  the  Prince's  Island. 

BtoiiM  of  hi«       Here  for  a  time  he  was  as  completely  lost  to 
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to  gather  round  him.  The  men  of  Somerset  were 
still  faithful  to  the  king  who  had  not  spared  himself 
in  their  defence,  and  in  his  humiliation  they  forgot 
the  harshness  and  severity  by  which,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  he  is  said  to  have  chilled  and  almost 
quenched  the  affection  of  his  people. 

Cast  down,  he  was  not  dismayed.     He  was  content  AUtai'i  vum 
to    move   slowly  and  warily.      As   he   slept   he   was 
cheered,  we  are  told,  by  a  vision  of  Sr.  Cuthbert,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  soon  be  enabled  to  smite  | 

his  enemies,  and  to  resume  the  work  of  good  govern- 
ment over  his  subjects.  In  the  day-time  he  succeeded 
with  his  followers  in  cutting  off  straggling  parties  of 
the  Danes ;  and  once,  in  the  guise  of  a  harper,  he 
went  boldly,  it  is  said,  into  the  Danish  camp,  and 
there,  while  he  delighted  them  with  his  music, 
marked  the  laxity  of  their  discipline  and  the  points 
at  which  a  sudden  surprise  would  most  probably 
achieve  success.  Gaining  courage  after  a  while,  he 
joined  his  marshy  hiding-place  to  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge,  which  he  protected  fay  a  fort. 

Other  signs  were  not  wanting  which  seemed  to  tdo  caiuaii 
show  that  the  tide  had  turned.  The  sons  of  the 
fierce  Viking  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  whom  the  vipers  had, 
according  to  the  story,  stung  to  death  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Northumbrian  j4ille,  were  ravaging  the 
northern  coasts  of  Devon  (a.d.  878).  The  English 
ealdorman  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Kynwith,  and 
the  Danish  leaders  sat  down  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
till  thirst  should  compel  his  surrender.  As  day 
broke,  the  ealdorman  came  down  from  his  intrench- 
ments,  burst  into  the  Danish  camp,  slew  their 
generals,  and  seized  their  standard  or  flag  of  the 
Raven.     This  mysterious  ensign,  woven,  we  are  told,  1 

a  single  night  by  the  duui^hters  of  Radnor,  and  ■ 
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endowed  vrith  the  magic  power  of  foretelling  the  is 
of  a  fight  by  the  flapping  of  its  wings,  was  laid  at 
feet  of  Alfred,  who  was  himself  encouraged  by  sec 
the  eflcct  which  the  possession  of  this  banner  1 
upon  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
'  The  tidings  that  their  king  was  not  dead  were  i 
spreading  quickly  throughout  the  land;  and  All 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  with  wt 
he  needed  not  to  fear  to  take  the  field.  Pitching 
camp  on  the  heights  of  Ethandune  (not  far  fi 
U'estbuiy,  in  Wiltshire),  he  drew  up  his  army 
order  of  battle,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  ene 
The  simple  was  felt  on  both  sides  to  be  one  for 
or  death,  Guthmm's  Danes  fought  with  the  dog 
obstinacy  of  murderous  savages;  while  Alfn 
Englishmen  held  out  with  all  their  might  for 
righteous  defence  of  their  country,  their  laws,  : 
their  freedom.  The  conflict  was  fierce  and  lo 
but  at  length  the  Northmen  were  driven  back,  i 
the    English    followed    with    the    determination 
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treaty  known  as  the  peace  of  Wedmoro  (a.d.  878), 
Guthrum  became  the  vassal  king  of  East  Angha ; 
and  the  whole  land  heyond  Watling  Street,  a  line 
stretching  from  the  Thames  through  Bedford  to  the 
Welsh  border,  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish 
chief.  England  was  thus  portioned  into  the  three 
divisions,  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Denelagu,  or  the 
realm  in  which  the  law  was  Danish. 

Alfred's  earthly  wars  were  not  yet  ended.  He  was  1 
yet  to  baffle  the  efforts  by  which  the  sea-king  Hasting, 
whose  name  had  become  a  sound  of  terror  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  strove  for  three  years  to  win  for 
himself  a  fairer  domain  in  England.  He  was  yet  to 
,  do  battle  with  the  Danes  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  ; 
but  the  main  fury  of  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and 
he  was  able  now  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  tasks  by 
which  the  welfare  of  his  people  might  be  permanently 
promoted. 

Having  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  * 
and  having,  especially,  established  a  navy  with  which 
Ihe  Danish  ships  were  wholly  unable  to  cope,  he  set 
to  work  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
draw  up  a  new  code  according  with  the  requirements 
of  the  tiraej  and  in  every  possible  way  to  encourage 
learning,  culture,  and  refinement  The  horrors  of  the 
Danish  inroads  had  wel!-nigh  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
all  education.  His  countrymen  knew  nothing  of 
science,  nothing  of  philosophy,  nothing  of  history; 
and  he  sought  to  quicken  in  them  the  desire  for 
knowledge  by  translating  such  books  as  the  Epitomt 
of  Orosius  (a  Spanish  priest  and  historian  of  the  fifth 
century),  and  the  Consolations  of  the  philosopher  and 
statesman  Eoethius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  an  un- 
grateful master,  a.d.  524. 

He  toiled,  indeed,  for  their  good  as  none  others  e 
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had  toiled  before  htm;  and  although  he,  like 
other  mcD,  had  his  faults,  there  is  do  reason  for  i 
posing  that  his  fair  fame  was  soiled  by  vices  sue] 
some  of  the  sentences  of  his  biographer  and  of  o\ 
critics  would  seem  to  ascribe  to  him.  "  I  have  stri 
all  my  life  long,"  he  said,  "  to  live  worthily."  Tl 
are  words  which  would  not  fall  lightly  from  the  lip 
a  man  to  whom  truthfulness  was  more  precious  t 
the  air  which  he  breathed ;  and  they  prove  con 
sively  that  the  statements  of  his  biographer  are  no 
be  taken  as  settling  every  point  on  his  own  authoi 
In  his  earlier  years  he  may  have  been  somen 
oppressive,  high-handed,  and  selhsh.  Later  on 
made  noble  amends  for  his  shortcomings,  and,  d] 
in  901,  he  left  behind  him  a  name  cherished  bj 
with  reverence  and  affection. 
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be  issue  of  the  quarrel  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle. 
)n  further  thought  he  withdrew  to  seek  aid  firom  the 
^aoesy  who  were  ready  enough,  as  we  may  suppose, 

0  express  their  belief  in  the  validity  of  his  claim, 
rhey  took  up  arms  in  his  cause,  and  in  his  cause  they 
iron  a  victory ;  but  the  death  of  iEthelwald  in  the 
Bght  more  than  compensated  to  Edward  for  his  defeat 
Henceforth  his  reign  is  marked  by  a  steady  advance 
of  his  power^  which  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan  he 
handed  on  at  bis  death  to  his  son  JEthahtsin 
(A.D.  925). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  reigns  of  Growtii  of  ttn 
Edward  and  of  iEthelstan  were  marked  by  a  steady     wmmx. 
tnaease  in  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Wessex ;  but  the 
details  of  the  story  are  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 

1  culties,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  portion  of 
English  history  in  which  the  difficulties  become  so 
great  that  we  must  either  reject  some  statements  in 
the  tale,  or  be  content  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the 
facts  as  they  took  place. 

Edward  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of  all  ^^S^'^JS  * 
England  south  of  the  Humber ;  but  when  we  are  told 
that  the  Princes  of  Wales,  Northumberland,  Strath- 
dyde,  and  Scotland,  all  by  their  own  free  act  submitted 
to  him,  "  choosing  him  to  father  and  lord,"  we  can 
fOQij  say  that  the  act  must  have  had  little  meaning, 
M  they  all  had  to  be  conquered  over  again;  and 
*hen  they  were  so  conquered,  the  conquest  seems  to 
Ilave  produced  no  effect  whatever. 

Such  accounts  are  worth  nothing,  unless  we  have  Traditiowi    ^ 
hridence  in  their  favour  from  more  than  one  side,      qaests. 
iTie  traditions  of  Scotland  tell  us  of  a  Scottish  Grig 
[Gregory)   the    Great,   who  drives  out  the   Danes, 
hombles  England,  and  conquers  Ireland,  but   who 
tdces  no  other  advantage  of  his  success  than  to  see 
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that  these  two  kiogdcnas  are  rightly  governed  by  tl 
legitimate  sovereigns.  The  English  traditions  ki 
nothing  of  such  a  conquest ;  and  it  has  been  ^ 
said  that  the  story  is  just  about  as  true  as  the  si 
of  the  king  of  Scotland  with  seven  royal  compani 
rowing  the  barge  of  the  English  king  Edgar  on 
Dee. 

'jBU^Sm  M  ^^  "^"®  °*^  ^thelstan  is  associated  especi 
with  the  victory  of  Bninanburh  (a.d.  936),  Strani 
enough,  the  victory  ends  a  war  of  seven  years  ^ 
the  veiy  chieftains  of  Northumberland,  Strathcl; 
and  Scotland,  who  are  said  of  their  own  accord 
with  the  consent  of  all  their  subjects  to  have  ', 
mitted  themselves  to  king  Edward.  The  Uy  w) 
professes  to  telt  the  story  of  this  fight  speaks  of 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  Five  kings 
seven  earls  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  a  gre 
carnage  had  never  been  seen  "  since  from  the 
hither  Angles  and  Saxons  came  over  the  broad  se 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  powers,  whatever  they  « 
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to  the  English  king  Edmund  the  Elder.  Yet  this 
commendation  has  been  said  to  furnish  the  true 
justification  for  the  acts  of  his  namesake  the  Plan- 
lagenet  Edward  I.  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  are  things  for  which  a  king  cannot Ijind  his  kouhoo  or  tha 
subjects  without   their   consent,  and    in    which   one      with      soot. 
generation  cannot  fetter  the  action  of  anotlier;    and       *" 
submission  to  intruders  and  invaders  is  one  of  them. 
The  wars  of  the  English  kings  with  Scotland  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  were  as  wanton  and  as  wicked,  as 
cniel  and  as  useless,  as  those  which  they  waged  against 
fe  kings  of  France ;  and  any  justification  which  is 
urged  for  the  one  holds  good   of  the  other.     But 
nothing  can  justify  wrong. 

The  affections  of  Eadred  were  bestowed  chicHy  on  TuriMtni  and 
his  chancellor  Turketiil,  and  on  Dunstan,  abbot  of  ''™"'™- 
King  Ine's  house  of  Glastonbury.  The  strongest 
influence  exercised  over  him  was  tbe  influence  of  the 
Church,  and  it  was  felt  by  Turketu!  more  jjowcrfully 
ihan  by  himself.  The  chancellor  determined  to 
throw  off  the  burden  of  worldly  cares  and  business. 
Proclamation  was  made  that  he  wished  to  pay  all  his 
debts,  and  to  make  threefold  reparation  to  any  whom 
Ik  might  have  wronged.  Having  bestowed  fifty-four 
of  his  manors  on  tbe  king,  he  gave  six  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Croyland,  and  then  resigned  the  abbey  itself 
"ith  all  its  appurtenances  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  from  whom  he  received  the  whole  again 
*ilh  the  grant  of  fresh  privileges.  Here  be  lived  for 
twenty-seven  years  as  abbot,  and  died,  leaving  at  the 
Insl  B  fame  more  serene  than  that  of  his  friend 
Dunstan,  whose  name  is  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EADWIG,   DUNSTAN,   AKD  THE  CLBRGV. 


"^fuaru^'  O"™  the  life  of  Eadred's  nephev  and  succe 
Eadwig  (a.d.  9S5-958)'the  authority  of  Dunstan 
a  baleful  shadow.  Dunstan  was  steeped  in  the  S| 
of  the  most  rigid  monachism,  and  he  regarded 
marriage  of  clergy  as  an  evil  not  less  hideous  t 
unrestrained  licence  in  laymen.  He  had  not 
reached  the  state  of  those  who  denounced  the  prac 
of  all  art  as  a  diabolical  snare.  He  could  wor 
iron,  in  ivory,  in  gold,  and  in  silver.  He  could  C 
manuscripts,  and  he  had  some  skill  in  painting; 
his  occupations,  whatever  they  were,  were  all  car 
on  in  a  cell  of  some  six  or  seven  feet  square,  I 
he  wrought  out  his  curious  designs,  and  here 
wrestled  with  the  foul  fiend,  whose  nose  he  is  : 
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miracles,  many  of  which  unfortunately  bear  upon  them 
a  strange  look  of  frauil.  A  council  of  the  clergy 
(some  under,  and  some  not  under,  monastic  rule,  the 
former  being  known  as  the  regular  clergy,  and  the 
latter  as  the  secular  clergy)  was  held  at  Calne. 
Dunstan  and  his  supporters  were  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  when  the  platform  on  which  his  opponents 
stood  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  buried  many  in 
the  ruins. 

The  accident  was  singularly  ojiportunc, — so  opjior-  Taa 
tune  indeed  as  to  remind  us  forcibly  of  Dunstan's  " 
mechanical  skill.  His  biographers  arc  loud  in  praises 
of  the  holiness  which  was  rewarded  with  such  signal 
proofs  of  Divine  grace  ;  but  it  has  been  well  said  that 
they  have  unconsciously  darkened  him  into  one  of  the 
most  odious  of  mankind, 

Dunstan's  monastic  zeal  found  means  to  display  ooro 
itself  at  the  coronation  of  Eadwig.  From  the  banquet 
Ihe  young  king  hurried  away  with  perhaps  inconsiderate 
haste  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and  her  mother.  Il  is 
at  the  least  possible  that  he  fouud  it  more  congenial 
than  the  riotous  drinking  which  went  on  in  the  great 
hall.  The  nobles,  we  are  told,  felt  themselves  insulted 
by  his  departure,  and  Dunstan  acted  as  their  willing 
messenger  to  force  him  back  to  the  unwelcome 
revelry.  He  further  declared  their  will  that  the  young 
wife's  mother  must  be  driven  away  under  pain  of 
death  if  she  should  dare  to  return.  But  .^ihclgifii 
did  not  go,  and  Dunstan  did  not  forget  the  menaces 
which  exp        d  h         i 

Eadwig      h  b  d     f  is  swr 

authority  h  d  b        d  d  h  he 

north  of  th  1  h  m  wh  I  b  h  L  Ig  h  d 
been  cho        k    f,      H  p  P      d  1  is 

resistance  b     1     f  d  i  k ; 


J 
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and  he  was  hastening  back  with  ^thelgifu  into 
Wcssex,  when  his  pursuers  got  hold  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  and  left  her  hamstrung  by  the  wayside  to  die 
in  her  misery.  The  monkish  chroniclers,  not  content 
with  this  savage  retribution,  blackened  her  character, 
as  well  as  that  of  her  daughter,  with  charges  of  the 
most  heinous  kind. 
^^^ST"^"'  '^^^  reason  for  this  is  plain.  Dunstan,  who  had 
been  banished  from  Eadwig's  territories,  had  been 
welcomed  in  those  of  his  brother  Eadgar.  The  latter 
favoured,  the  former  set  himself  against,  the  schemes 
which  treated  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  as  both  a 
crime  and  a  sin.  The  great  battle,  which  was  to 
decide  whether  the  clergy  were  to  remain  a  part  of 
the  people  or  not,  was  being  fought  out  here  more 
obstinately  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe;  and  it  was  one  on  the  issue  of  which,  as 
Englishmen  feel  to  this  day,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  largely  depended.  It  has  been  treated  by 
historians  generally  as  a.  mere  ecclesiastical  dispute. 
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only  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  but  to  make 
flit  the  clergy  monks,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring 
them  all  under  the  discipline  of  monastic  rule.  He 
was  only  partially  successful ;  and  in  this  country 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  victory  of  Dunstan's 
followers  was  ever  really  complete. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REIGNS  OF   EADGAR   AND   jETHF.I  RED. 


That  the  sixteen  years  of  Eadgar's  reign  {a.d.  95S-  powei 
975)  were  a  time  of  much  prosperity  for  England, 
and  that  he  exercised  a  real  authority  over  the  whole 
land,  is  beyond  doubt.  Ajrart  from  the  petty  wnr- 
tire  which  seldom  ceased  on  the  Welsh  border,  liu 
had  no  enemies  to  encounter  ;  and  for  the  Danes  who 
TCre  established  in  the  land  he  had  only  a  frii:ndl)' 
fueling,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  resolution  that 
they  should  be  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  his 
other  subjects.  Popular  fancy,  indeed,  soon  busied 
itself  with  exalting  the  greatness  of  this  peaceful  king. 
In  place  of  money,  Eadgar,  it  is  said,  insisted  that 
the  Welsh  should  bring  him  as  their  yearly  tribute 
llie  heads  of  three  hundred  wolves ;  and  in  four  years, 
"E  are  assured,  the  impost  ceased  with  the  death  of 
tlie  last  wolf. 

According  to  the  common  belief,  the  English  kinf;^  Tho    crowninB 
•^rived  their  authority  from  their  election  by  the  frL'e      Kingj.^"^"*" 
^'iun  and    from  their  hallowing  or  coronatioji  lo- 
Stther;  and  we  shall  find,  when  we  reach  the  time  of 
lie  Norman  Conquest,  that  the  ^theling,  atthouKh 
<^lioseii  king,    was  easily   set   aside  in  favour  of  the 
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victorious  Duke  William,  because  although  elec 

he  had  not  been  crowned. 

Saagftr    at       But  foT  sotne  reason,  which  has  not  been  mentioi 

the     Vw«ai  the  crowning  or  hallowing  in  Eadgar's  case  did 

*"*^  take  place  until  he  had  been  king  for  fifteen  ye 

He  was  then  crowned  at  Bath,  a.d.  973,  and  thei 

taking  ship,  went  by  sea  to  Chester,  where,  accon 

to  the  story,  eight  vassal  lyings,  headed  by  Kent 

of  Scotland,  rowed  his  barge  on  the  Dee.     We  h 

seen  already  what  this  tale  may  be  worth  (p.  68). 

•J^^^     ^      As  a  general  rule,  we  may  reasonably  suspect 

Kenuatb    et  truth  of  any  stories  of  which  the  writers  of  the  t 

know  nothing.    We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to 

reign  of  Henry  II.,  that  the  beautiful  legend  wl; 

relates  the  incident  leading  to  the  marriage  of 

tnother  of  Thomas  Becket  must  be  rejected, 

because  it  is  full  of  marvels,  but  because  it  b 

known  to  the  friends  of  the  archbishop,    who  no 

have  been  eager  to  believe  and  to  relate  it,  if  t 

had  ever  heard  it.     So  we  doubt  the  story  of  Eadg: 

offering  to  fighl  Kenneth  of  Scotland  for  calling  t 

a  dwarf,  because  we  find  this  mentioned  for  the  f 
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J^ide  her  beauty  from  Ihe  king.  His  entreaties  only 
*nade  her  resolve  to  display  before  him  the  full 
splendour  of  her  charms;  and  the  king  in  a  hunt, 
■vvhich  took  place  soon  afterwards,  found  an  oppor- 
t:  unity  for  thrusting  his  spear  through  the  body  of  his 
friend.  The  widow  became  the  wife  of  Eadgar,  and 
tlie  mother  of  ^thelred,  a  king  whom  the  English 
j>eople  had  little  reason  to  honour  or  regret. 

Two  years  after  his  coronation  (a.d.  1J75)  Eadgar  D«ath  ot  Bwi- 
<lied.  He  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  old.  B".  • 
C5f  histwo  sons,  Edward,  the  child  of  liis  first  wife, 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  j^ilthelred  was  a 
h>oy  of  seven.  After  a  strife  which  threatened  to  run 
on  into  civil  war,  Edward,  whom  his  father  wished  to 
have  as  his  successor,  was  chosen  king.  Three  years 
later  (a.d.  978),  he  was  stabbed  at  the  gate  of 
Corfe  Castle,  where  his  stepmother  was  then  living. 
-^5ilfthiyth  is  said  to  have  hired  the  murderer,  that 
her  son  might  take  his  brother's  place.  Her  wish,  if 
it  was  her  wish,  was  fulfilled.  The  assassin's  dagger 
^on  for  Edward  the  name  of  the  Martyr ;  and  ihc 
"VVitan  chose  for  their  king  the  boy  Mthclicd,  known 
as  the  Unready. 

The  meaning  of  this  name  is  commonly  misundcr-  jEtbairgd    the 
stood.     It  does  not  mean  that  ^thclrcd  was  always      ''''"'^''■ 
I       taken  by  surjirise,  or  that  he  was  never  active  and 
\       Stirring.     He  was  seldom  caught  unawares,  and  he 
I      often  showed  as  much  energy  as  any  of  his  prcdc- 
I       t^ossors.     But  he  was  never  active  at  the  right  season 

ot  in  the  right  place ;  and  times  were  coming  which  J 

*ould  tax  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  resolution  even  I 

ff  an  iElhelstan  or  an  Alfred.     The  troubles  came,  ■ 

^  they  found  in  place  of  these  great  men  a  prince  ■ 

"•■■ll  described    as    the    Unready    (On-rede),  or  the  I 

^illess,  the  epithet  being  suggested  directly  by  his  ^ 
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name  jEthelred,  vhich  denotes  the  man  of  nob 
mind  and  sound  judgment. 
'.  He  had,  indeed,  to  contend  with  the  same  enemi 
which  they  encountered.  The  Danes  in  the  days 
Egbert  had  come  first  as  wandering  marauders,  Ian 
ing  one  day  and  vanishing  the  next ;  then  as  armi 
disciphned  for  a  campaign  ;  and  lastly  as  pemiane 
settlers  (p.  54).  Since  that  time,  the  Danes  of  Ea 
Anglia  and  Northumbria  had  become  part  and  pare 
of  the  English  people  and  of  the  Enghsh  nation, 
far  as  an  Enghsh  nation  could  then  be  said  to  exis 
and  their  right  to  all  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  h 
been  fully  acknowledged  by  Eadgar  and  other  king: 
But  the  land  from  which  the  old  swarms  had  cor 
was  ready  to  send  forth  new.  The  plague  of  the 
later  invasions  fell  first  on  the  southern  coasts 
England,  and  it  passed  away  for  a  time  altogethi 
The  marauders  then  attacked  the  northern  coast 
Somerset,  and  three  years  later  landed  on  the  e^ 
coast  of  the  island,  in  numbers  and  with  a  discipli: 


r 
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it  is  true,  greedily  adopted  the  device  which  Brihtnoth 
bad  spumed  with  angry  contempt  j  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  invented  it. 

Tlie  difference  between  j4i:the]red  and  Alfred  lay  ""Sff"^  * 
in  the  simple  fact  that  he  trusted  in  bribery  as  an  end,  with  Aund. 
and  that  Alfred  did  not.  Savages  seldom  keep  their 
B'ord.  Alfred  learnt  the  lesson  at  once;  ^thelred 
never  leamt  it  through  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years. 
If  Alfred  offered  money  to  Guthrum,  he  at  the  same 
lirne  raised  troops,  built  ships,  and  made  ready  in 
every  way  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  When  ^thelred 
paid  money,  he  did  so  that  he  might  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  doing  anything  more. 

^thelred  soon  found  that  he  had  traitors  to  deal  "t?S!o5w*  "' 
with  as  well  as  enemies;  but  we  cannot  say  with  the 
same  certainty  that  he  made  it  a  rule  to  restore 
traitors  to  the  trusts  which  they  had  betrayed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  inexplicable  features  in  the  history  of 
this  strange  and  troubled  time,  that  treachery  is  busy 
and  successful  everywhere,  and  that  its  deadly  work  is 
done  not  merely  with  impunity,  but  to  the  gain  and 
exaltation  of  the  traitor.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
narrative  so  far  incredible.  Either  the  historians 
have  strangely  confused  names,  and  jumbled  two, 
three,  or  more  men  into  one  person,  or  the  kings  and 
their  Witan  were  insane.  To  a  certain  extent  we  are 
liMught  to  this  alternative  in  the  reign  of  ^thclred  ; 
we  are  driven  to  it  absolutely  in  dealing  with  tiie 
history  of  his  heroic  son  Edmund  Ironside. 


u 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE     DANISH     INVASIONS,      AND     THE     UASSACRE    i 
ST.    BKICE. 

^  of  The  Mercian  ^dorman  ^Ifric  was  the  first  in  tl 
long  line  of  traitors.  His  first  act  was  to  send  1 
enemy  a  warning,  which  enabled  them  to  avoid  bei 
surrounded  by  the  English  fleet ;  his  second  was 
join  them  with  his  own  squadron  (a.d.  992).  In  t' 
instance  the  invaders  were  defeated  in  the  fight  wbi 
followed.  jElfric's  ship  was  taken,  and  he  alo 
escaped,  ^thelred  put  out  the  eyes  of  bis  son 
boy  too  young  to  have  any  share  in  his  father's  crin 
but  he  received  the  father  back,  we  are  told,  into 
favour,  and  placed  it  in  his  power  to  betray  him  or 

Hot      or      Two  years  later,  a.d.   994,  a  combined  force 
X.A.D.BH.  Danes  under  their  king  Swend,  and  of  Norwegii 

under  Olaf.  undertook  a  task  which  aimed  a 
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fvjmish  food  and  [Jay  for  the  crews,  and  the  kingdom 
"vas  taxed  to  provide  a  payment  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  for  the  two  invading  kings. 

After  wintering  at  Southampton,  the  Danes  and  tlie  OlaTof  norway. 
Norwegians  departed.  Olaf  went  to  return  no  more. 
He  had  promised  to  remain  neutral,  and  he  kept  his 
piromise.  If  he  did  so  from  a  sense  of  his  duty  as 
a.  Christian,  he  should  have  the  credit  which  he 
cJesen'es ;  but  the  history  of  his  life  shows  that  his 
steal  for  Christianity  was  on  the  same  level  with 
tliat  of  Mahomet  for  Islani.^  Each  enforced  his 
failh  at  the  sword's  point ;  but  the  action  of  the 
Christian  who  professed  to  receive  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  more  incongruous  than  that  of 
t>ie  Arabian  prophet,  who  offered  to  the  unbeliever 
the  choice  of  the  Koran  or  death. 

Nine  years  passed  before  Swend  came  back  to  lEtbairBct  and 
England,  and  he  came  then  to  take  dire  vengeance  imks. 
for  a  great  crime,  and  to  detlirone  the  criminal 
^tlielred.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  ill-judging  prince 
^ad  been  brought  into  relations  with  another  sove- 
reign, which  were  to  affect  deeply  the  future  history 
of  England.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  northern 
marauders  and  pirates  to  sell  in  the  ports  of  Normandy 
lie  booty  gathered  on  the  English  coasts.  With  iiis 
Usual  infatuation,  ^thelred  seems  to  have  thought  it 
w  easier  task  to  deal  with  the  Norman  duke  than 
*itli  a  Danish  or  Norwegian  chieftain. 

He  had  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  sending  a  fieet,  Dofaat  oi  iho 
"id  in  cliarging  the  admiral,  it  is  said,  to  bring  to      ihe^N'rmiM. 
fiimthe  Norman  duke  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his      *'*-^*- 
tiacl  (a.d.  996).     The  fleet  returned  with  the  tidings 
"'*'  of  the  whole  army  landed  from  the  ships  one 
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man  only  bad  escaped  alive    The  tale  is  probab 

gross  exaggeration,  but  it  seems  to  prove  that 

English  were  decisively  defeated. 

*nh£ad  txl      "^^  peace  which  followed  ended  in  a  closer  alliai 

Bam  tt  xor-  jtlthelred's  first  wife,  the  mother  of  Edmund  Irons: 

SauiK.        was  dead.    As  his  second  wife  he  wedded  (a.d.  io 

Emma,  the  sister  <^  the  Duke  of  NOTmandy,  i 

thus  the  two  countries  were  brought  into  relati 

which  su^ested  to   Duke  William  two  generati 

later  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  king  of  Engla 

In  her  new  home  Emma  was  known  by  the  nz 

^Ifgifu,  which  in  its  Latinized  foim  becomes  El( 

(the  gift  of  the  efi'a,  or  feiries).     Here  she  beca 

the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  extrj 

gant  fondness  for  everything  Norman  and  dislike 

everything  English  led  directly  to  the  overthrow 

Harold  at  Senlac  (Hastings). 

t       Soon  after  this  marriage  the  Danish  ravages  w 

renewed  on  a  large  scale,  and  were  marked  by  treas 

which  argue  singular  blindness  in  those  who  fumisi 
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of  the  whole  Danish  population  in  England,— in 
Other  words,  of  perhaps  half,  or  more  than  half,  the 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumberland.  So 
regarded,  it  might  most  fairly  be,  as  it  has  been, 
classed  with  such  crowning  iniquities  as  the  massacre 
of  the  eve  of  St.  Banholomew.i 

But  bad  though  .^^thelred  may  have  been  both  as  a  Acoonnt  of  the 
Iting  and  as  a  man,  we  have  no  more  excuse  for  judg-  o^Soiw. 
ing  him,  tlian  for  judging  any  one  else,  unjustly.  The 
only  writer  belonging  to  the  time  whose  testimony  we 
have  is  the  English  chronicler,  who,  under  the  year 
I0O2,  tells  us  of  an  order  issued  by  jl^thelred  for  the 
slaying  of  all  the  Danish  men  in  England.  'This,' 
he  adds,  '  was  done  on  St.  Brice's  mass-day,  because 
it  had  been  made  known  to  the  king  that  the  Danes 
purposed  to  take  his  life  and  afterwards  that  of 
all  his  Witan  (or  councillors),  and  so  to  got  his 
kingdom.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  which  makes  it  Aiiegad     Por- 

necessary  to   suppose  that  the  order  was  given    or     tsalLan. 

esecuted  in  secrecy,  while  the  chronicler  seems  dis- 

tincdy  to  say  that  only  Danish  men  were  to  be  slain. 

This  at  once  shuts  out  any  notion  of  a  massacre  of 

Danes  whose  families  had  been  peaceably  settled  in 

the  country  for  generations,  and  the  conclusion   is 

that  the    order   was  directed    against    those   of  the 

recent    Danish     invaders    who     had     remained     in 

England   after   the   last    treaty,    which    stayed    their 

■      lands  with  English  gold.     It  was  directed,  therefore, 

I      against  enemies  who  had  broken   their  word,  who 

I      could  not  be  trusted,  and  who  were  habitually  and 

I      invariably  forsworn  ;  and  the  plan  was  devi.sed  as  a 

1     requital,  and  an  anticipation,  of  treachery,  for  which 

^■diewliere,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  A.n.  1572. 

L 


i 
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upon  their  readers  to  accept  the  story  as  it  stai 
This,  of  course,  we  may  do,  if  the  incidents  nam 
are  not  in  themselves  incredible;  but,  except  in 
earlier  scenes,  the  histoiy  of  Eadiic  Stieone  is  | 
all  belief,  unless,  indeed,  we  assume  that  the  king 
all  his  Council  were  utterly  wicked  or  incurably  ins 
MatwB^ to«»»  If  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  had  b 
treacherously  betrayed  and  destroyed  on  the  bank 
the  Nile,  and  if  we  were  told  that  at  Lord  Nels< 
special  desire  the  traitor  had  been  placed  as 
second  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen 
long  afterwards,  we  should  say  that  the  fact  was 
credible,  unless  Nelson  and  all  who  had  any  com 
in  making  the  appointment  had  gone  mad.  Bi 
we  were  told  that  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen  had  i 
betrayed  and  destroyed  like  the  fleet  in  Aboukir  B 
and  that  the  traitor  had  nevertheless  been  appoii 
the  colleague  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  we  should  am 
that  no  amount  of  testimony  could  convince  us  of 
truth  of  absolute  impossibilities. 
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roent;  that  the  king  and  his  favourites  showed  a 
defiant  disregard  of  their  duty,  and  that  the  people 
were,  for  the  time,  in  most  ways  better  than  their 
rulers.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  have  this  fact 
impressed  upon  our  minds  tlian  to  have  our  memory 
loaded  with  the  names  and  the  deeds  of  all  the  actors 
in  the  story.  The  mere  cramming  and  stuffing  down 
of  events  with  their  dates,  and  of  the  names  of  kings 
and  generals  with  a  string  of  their  exploits,  is  a 
thoroughly  useless  and  mischievous  work,  unless  we 
really  catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  did,  and  see 
why  things  went  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another. 

We  need  only  say,  then,  that  from  the  days  of  Benew^d 
iEthelred  to  those  of  Harold  who  fell  at  Senlac,  a  ^S2l*^ 
crop  of  traitors  was  never  wanting.  When  Swend 
reached  England,  he  was  opposed  by  ^Elfric,  who, 
ten  years  before,  had  betrayed  an  English  fleet  to  its 
destruction  (p.  78).  ^Ifric  was  now  in  command  of 
the  army,  and,  when  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  a  pre- 
tended fit  of  sickness  served  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
a  fig^t,  and  the  invader  was  left  to  carry  on  his 
murderous  work  unhindered. 

In  the  following  year  (1004)  the  Danish  attack  on  Burning 
Norwich  roused  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Ulfcytel,  who  loLi. 
commanded  in  East  Anglia,  and  whose  name  attests 
his  Danish  descent.  Norwich  was  taken  by  Swend 
and  burned,  and  the  Council  of  the  East  Anglian 
kingdom,  summoned  by  Ulfcytel,  resolved  to  make 
peace  with  the  invader.  But  no  promises  could 
bind  Swend,  the  apostate  from  Christianity  to 
heathenism. 

The   Danes  assailed  and  burned  Thetford,  and  ^^"^ 
Ulfcytel  faced  them  in  a  battle  which  was  virtually 
a  victory  for  the  English,  although  neither  side,  it 
would  seem,  kept  the  field.     The  invaders  frankly 
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confessed  that  nevei  in  England  had  they  undergo 
hand-play  so  seveie  as  that  which  marked  this  fig 
The  course  of  events  would  have  been  differe 
indeed,  if  all  the  English  leaders  had  been  true  a 
loyal  men  like  Ulfcytel. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DEPOSITION   AND   FUCHT  OF  ATHELREIk 

>wtnietian  of  The  career  of  Ulfcytel  stands  out  in  pleasant  contr 
HMk^  with  that  of  Eadric  Streone,  to  whom  murder  was 

congenial  as  treason.  The  Danish  inroads  went 
with  one  break,  which  lasted  for  two  years  (a 
{1007-8);  and  by  the  advice  of  his  Council  j^theh 
availed  himself  of  the  respite  to  raise  a  fleet  equal 
the  task  before  it.  The  ships  were  built  and  manm 
but  the  work  was  done  to  less  than  no  purpose. 
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the  treacherous  desertion  of  a  Thane,  sprung  of  a 
Danish  stock,  insured  his  defeat  The  English  were 
now  so  thoroughly  disunited,  that  any  further  stand 
seemed  hopeless.  Such  forces  as  thyy  raised  were 
never  in  the  right  place,  and  never  forthcoming  when 
they  were  needed.  They  came  and  they  went  at 
their  will,  and  of  the  shires  we  are  told  that  not  one 
would  so  much  as  help  another.  Sometimes  peace 
was  bought  by  money,  but  the  bargain  was  never 
kept.  The  invaders  found  the  plundering  of  cities  and 
the  ransoming  or  selling  of  prisoners  too  profitable. 

At    Canterbury   their    expectations    were    in    part   MnriiBr  or  jar- 
disappointed  by  the  steady  resolution  of  the  Arch-      bIibboj.   a.d. 
bishop    ^Ifheah   (Alphege).      He   had,   so  (we   are      "'*" 
told)   they  said,   promised   them   a    ransom.     When 
after  some  weeks  they  insisted  on  its  being  paid,  he 
replied  that  he  had  sinned  in  making  the  promise. 
He  would  pay  nothing,  and  he  would  allow  no  one 
else  to  pay  anything  for  his  life.     His  captors  pelted 
blm  with  bones  and  then  clove  his  skull  with  an  axe 

M.  IOI2). 

Some  eighty  or  ninety  years  later  the  Norman  oharactor  ot 
bishops  of  English  sees  betrayed  their  want  of  faith 
by  asking  Anselm,  who  then  sat  in  -iilfheah's  seat, 
"helher  a  man  was  a  real  martyr  who  died  only  to 
prevent  others  from  being  compelled  to  pay  an  unjust 
tribute,  Anselm's  true  perception  of  the  Christian 
spirit  was  shown  in  his  reply,  that  iClfheah  was  a 
martyr  "because  he  died  for  justice,  and  justice  is  of 
ihe  essence  of  Christ,  even  though  His  name  be  ntjt 
mentioned."  Like  Dunstan,  j^lfheah  was  reckoned 
among  the  saints  of  the  church.  Unlike  Dunstan, 
he  belongs  also  to  the  great  company  of  merciful 
men  whose  names  should  be  had  in  everlasting 
ranembrance. 


Thurklll,    tha 
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The  Danish  leader  Tburkill  had  tried  to  save 
archbishop's  life.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  spirit 
self-sacrifice  and  love  exhibited  in  the  life  and  de 
of  the  primate  may  have  determined  him  to  abj 
heathenism  for  Christianity.  At  the  same  time 
resolved  also  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Swt 
to  j£thelred.  Bringing  with  him  forty-live  ships, 
pledged  himself  to  defend  England  against 
enemies;  and  for  nearly  as  long  as  ^thetred  lii 
the  pledge  was  faithfully  kept 

It  may  have  been  in  great  part  for  the  purpose 
punishing  Thurkill  for  his  desertion  that  Swend  in 
following  year  (1013)  sailed  up  the  Humber,  t 
addressed  himself  to  the  Danish  portion  of 
population.  His  appeal  was  one  which  they  co 
not  or  would  not  resist  Tbey  received  him  as  tl 
king,  and  then,  crossing  the  border  of  the  pui 
English  land,  he  harried  it  with  the  merciless  fiirj 
a  savage. 

He  experienced  no  serious  check  until  he  read 
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archbishop  iSlfheah  had  been  murdered,  stood  out 
boldly  for  ^thelred,  who  took  refuge  on  board  his 
ship.  From  Greenwich  the  deposed  king  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  the 
court  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Norman  duke,  leaving 
Thurkill  and  Swcnd  to  levy  taxes  or  ravage  tlie  land 
as  they  would. 

But  the  career  of  Swend  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  DMttatfSwuid. 
.^thelred  landed  in  Normandy  in  the  second  week  in 
January,  1014.  Early  in  February  Swend  died,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Danish  writers,  he  died  professedly 
a  Christian.  From  English  chroniclers  we  gather  no 
other  proof  of  his  Christianity  than  his  denial  of  the 
title  of  saint  to  the  East  Anglian  king  Edmund,  who 
had  been  slain  by  Danes,  and  whose  body  rested  in 
the  minster  of  the  city  which  bears  his  name. 

The  story,  as  they  relate  it,  tells  us  that  Swend  atonr  o(  wi 
vowed  dire  vengeance  on  the  monks  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  if  they  failed  to  pay  the  tribute  which  he 
imposed  on  them,  and  that  he  had  mounted  his  horse 
to  carry  out  his  threat,  when  he  saw  Edmund  himself 
hurrying  towards  him  in  full  armour  and  with  his 
lance  raised.  No  other  eye  beheld  the  vision,  which 
made  him  cry  out  in  terror,  "  Help,  felJow^soldiers  ! 
Saint  Edmund  is  come  to  slay  me."  The  martyred 
king  ran  him  through  with  his  spear,  and  in  a  few 
hours  Swend  died  in  great  agony.  The  tale,  it  is 
clear,  grew  up  from  the  tradition  that  the  Danish 
chief  died  suddenly  just  when  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  punishing  the  monks  of  St.  Edmund's 


I       minster. 
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of  Oh  the  death  of  Swend  the  crews  of  the  Danish  I 
chose  his  son  Cnut,  who  was  then  at  Gainsboroi 
as  their  king.  His  English  subjects,  holding 
Swend's  death  absolved  them  from  their  allegiai 
resolved  on  the  recall  of  jEthelred.  Their  mess 
to  him  was  that  no  lord  could  be  dearer  to  tl 
than  he  who  was  their  kin-lord,  if  he  would  only  : 
them  better  than  he  had  done  before.  j£the 
promised  amendment,  and  to  some  extent  he  I 
his  promise. 

Cnut  was  making  ready  for  a  plundering  expedii 
in  which  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the  men  of  Linde 
in  Lincolnshire;  but  ^thelred  was  quicker  in 
movements.     Cnut  was  driven  to  his  ships  aflE 


THE  STRUGGLE  BETWliEN    EDMUND    AND   CMJT.     9I 

In  the  history  of  tliis  most  miserable  time  almost  iiurfor  of  Big* 
every  step  seems  marked  by  murder.     In  a  meeting     noma     by 
of  the  Witan  held  at  Oxford,    Eadric  Streone  slew     ^°    ^"* 
Sigelirth  and  Morcar,  two  of  the  chief  Thanes  of  what 
aie  called  the  Seven  Boroughs,  these  boroughs  being 
York  and  Chester,  together  with  the  Fife-burghers  or 
people  of  the  five  boroughs  of  Leicester,  Stamford, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,     ^thelred's  share 
in  the   crime    is   shown   in    his  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  murdered  men,  and  by  his  order  for 
the  imprisonment  of  Sigefirth's  widow  at  Malmesbury. 
But  at  this  point  he  was  perhaps  surprised  by  the 
resistance    of  Edmund,   his   son,  and   probably  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  his  first  marriage, 

Edmund  had  seen  the  widow,  and,  having  resolved  MamsraofEd- 
on  making  her  his  wife,  he  followed  her  to  Malmes-      sidBiwiihiho 
bury,  and  married  her  against  his  father's  will.     His      BigeHrth. 
demand  of  tjie  estates  of  Sigefitth  was  refiiscd,  and, 
seizing   both   his  estates    and  those   of  Morcar,   he 
received  the  allegiance  of  the  Fife-burghcrs,  and  thus 
became  in  some  sort  an  independent  prince  {a.d, 
lois). 

He  had  soon  plenty  of  work  to  do.     Cnut,  who  Romwaa 
had  gone   to    Denmark   and   returned   with  a   fleet      Eartm    6tro- 
splendidly    equipped,    was    ravaging    the    shires    of     '"'*■ 
Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts.     Edmund  did  what  he 
could  to  raise  a  force  to  meet  him.     Eadric  Streone, 
his  brother-in-law,   professed   to  do  the  same  ;    but 
when  the  armies  joined,  he  made  various  allempts  to 
murder  Edmund,  and  then,  having  gained  over  the 
crews  of  forty  Danish    ships,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  Thurkill's  fleet,  he  openly  went  over  to  Cnut, 
Thus  far  we  may  perhaps  give  credit  to  the  story  of 
his  treasons.     But  that  Edmund  should  after  this 
'    admit  him  to  his  friendship  and   to  a  momenlous 


J 
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trust  is  not  merely  a  riddle  or  enigma ;  it  is,  ext 
on  the  supposition  that  Edmund  was  mad,  an  u 
impossibility. 

DBMhoixthM-  Wessex  now  submitted  to  the  invader,  and  ^theli 
smitten  with  his  last  sickness,  busied  himself  not  t 
preparations  for  resistance,  but  with  putting  d< 
plots  which  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  aga 
his  own  person.  Cnut  at  last  advanced  aga 
London,  but  at  Southampton  received  tidings 
yEthelred's  death  (1016). 

o™«v»a""  There  had  never  been  in  any  true  sense  of 
gonmmant  word  an  English  nation ;  but  such  growth  as  m 
have  welded  the  English  people  into  a  nation 
effectually  checked  and  repressed  by  the  sham 
misgovemment  of  ^thelred's  long  reign  of  thi 
seven  years.  He  had  scarcely  passed  beyond 
threshold  of  middle  age,  and  he  bequeathed  to 
people  a  legacy  of  wretchedness  which  overwheh 
his  heroic  son,  and  familiarised  them  with  the  prac 
of  exchanging  one  master  for  another.     The 


DEATH    OF 

The  first  task  of  Cnut  was  to  besiege  London  ;  but  BatUw  of  Pw 

,    .  ,  ,    ,,  ,.,,,..  SslWOOd     Ukd 

his  assaults  were  successfully  repelled  by  the  citizens,     BbemoDB. 

and    he    marched  westwards  against    Edmund,   who 

encountered  and  defeated  him  at  the  Pens  or  high 

ground  bordering  on  the  forest  of  Selwood.      The 

issue  of  the  second  battle,  fought  at  Sherstone,  in 

Wiltshire,  was  more  doubtful.     Here  Eadrie,  fighting 

on  the  Danish  side,  slew  a  man  whose  features  were 

much  like  those  of  Edmund,  and  held  up  his  head  as 

that  of  the  king  in  sight  of  the  English  ranks.     For 

a  moment  they  wavered;    but   Edmund,  taking   off 

his  helmet  and  shonmg  his  face  to  hia  men,  hurled 

his  spear  at  Eadrie,  but  unhippily  missed  his  aim 

Though  the  battle   was   drawn,   Cnut   wis  virtuillj 

defeated.     He  retreated   from  the  field  during  the 

night,  and  again  laid  siege  to  London 
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who  was  at  this  time  not  yet  born,  places  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  traitor  Eadrie  with  the  king  whom  he 
had  repeatedly  betrayed,  and  whom  he  had  attempted 
to  smite  with  the  assassin's  dagger.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  issues  of  the  battles  of  Pen  Selwood 
and  of  Sherstone  may  have  warned  Eadrie  that  Cnut 
was  playing  a  losing  game.  But  although  Eadrie 
may  have  wished  to  change  sides  once  more,  it  is 
significant  that  the  chronicle  has  no  statement  that  he 
succeeded  in  doing  so  at  the  time  and  place  assigned 
by  Florence  of  Worcester. 
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Edmund's  third  battle  drove  the  Danes  from 
walls  of  London  to  their  ships.  His  fourth  ba 
fought  a.t  Brentfcnrd,  ended  in  a  victory  impaired 
the  loss  of  many  of  his  men,  who  were  drownec 
trying  to  cross  the  river.  It  is  after  this  fight  that 
chronicle  for  the  first  time  speaks  of  Eadric  as  g( 
to  meet  the  king  at  Aylesford ;  the  comment  b< 
simply  that  no  measure  could  be  more  ill  advl 
Edmund's  victory  in  his  lifth  battle  at  Otford  is  i 
to  have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  devices 
Eadric,  who  saved  the  Danish  army  from  v 
destruction.  But  it  is  at  the  least  possible  i 
Edmund  may  have  been  unable  to  accomphsh  m( 

In  his  sixth  battle,  fought  at  Assandun,  the  de 
of  the  English  is  said  to  have  been  insured  by  Eac 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  gathered  from  his 
eaddom,  went  over  to  the  enemy  just  as  they  v 
beginning  to  give  way.  Probably  the  rout  was 
so  disastrous  and  overwhelming  as  it  is  represer 
to  have  been.      Edmund    prepared  for  a  sevc 
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Within  a  few  weelcs  Edmund  Ironside  lay  dead  in  DMts  of   sd- 
l-ondon;  and  the 'claims  which  might  be  urged  in     nds.  eisoiidii 
favour  of  his  brothers  or  his  sons  were  set  aside,  in     loij""'' 
part  perhaps  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Olncy, 
but  formally  by  the  deUberate  decision  of  the  Witan, 
whether  acting  under  constraint  or  not.     Cnut,  king 
already  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  became 
king  also  of  Wessex  and  East  Anglia  (a.d.  1017),  and 
the  sceptre  passed  from  English  hands  to  those  of  die 
Danish  chief  who  had  first  trodden  English  soil  as 
a  pirate,  and  who  was  charged  with  having  gained  the 
English  throne  by  secret  murder. 

There  is  no  actual  evidence  to  prove  that  Edmund  suapioion  lu  to 
of  the  Iron  Side  died  a  violent  death.     The  ceaseless     e'imund'ir  '^ 
anxiety  and  Herculean  toil  of  the  last  seven  months     "^""^ 
had  been  enough  to  shatter  the  frame  and  destroy 
the  strength  of  the  stoutest  of  the  sons  of  men.     But 
the  sudden  collapse  of  such  mighty  energy,  just  when 
B  continuance  of  it    was    most    needed,    naturally 
suggested  to  his  followers  and  friends  that  he  had 
met    with  foul  play;  and  the  crime  was  necessarily 
ascribed  to  Eadric. 

Fancy,  fed  by  wrath,  soon  invented  terrible  details  ^i"™"' '*"'" 
for  the  tragedy ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  English 
suspicions  did  not  travel  on  from  F-adric  to  Cnut. 
It  is  from  Danish  writers  only  that  we  hear  of  Cnut 
as  employing  Eadric  in  a  work,  of  which  assuredly 
Cnut  reaped  the  whole  benefit ;  and  certainly  wc 
cannot  plead  in  his  favour  that  his  conduct  after 
Edmund's  death  was  such  as  to  vindicate  his  innocence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Whether    Edmund's    excellence    as    a    king    and  Burial  of  ej. 
,        muQdi  Body 
statesman  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  equalled  his      at     oiaswn- 
renown  as  a  warrior,  we  cannot  say.     There  was  little 
or  nothing  in  his  opposition  to  bis  father  to  justify  an 
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unfarourable  judgment.  Whoever  withstood  jEthe 
was  more  likely  to  be  right  Ihan  wrong; 
Edmund's  brief  reign  left  him  no  time  for  any  mat 
except  those  which  were  involved  in  preparation 
the  battlefield.  As  it  was,  he  passed  away,  leai 
behind  him  a  name  as  splendid  as  that  of  his  fai 
was  shameful;  and  his  body,  borne  to  the  g 
minster  of  Glastonbury,  was  laid  not  far  from  thai 
his  namesake  and  predecessor,  Edmund  the  Ma 
ficent,  who  with  his  father  ^thelstan  won  the  daj 
Brunanbuih  (p.  68). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONDITION   AND  HABITS  OF  THE   ENGLISH   PE0F1 

1  From  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  precec 
chapters,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  chaia 
of  the  first  German  settlers  in  Sritain,  and  of  t 
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children,  of  brothers  and  sisters.  They  had  an  in- 
born capacity  for  self^overnment,  and  an  inborn 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  They  knew 
nothing  of  service  to  any  master  except  one  whom 
they  had  chosen  for  themselves,  or  of  obedience  to 
any  laws  except  those  which  they  had  themselves  had 
a  voice  in  passing.  They  were  thus  pre-eminently  a 
people  with  a  power  of  growth.  Their  progress  might 
be  slow.  They  might  seem  to  grope  their  way  and 
often  to  lose  it ;  but  when  improvement  comes  from 
below,  and  spreads  outwards  and  upwards,  it  is  more 
sure  and  permanent  than  any  which  is  merely  forced 
on  a  people  by  their  rulers. 

We  have  seen  something  of  this  upward  growth  of  wJlJSSpiirt^ 
the  English  people  (p.  23),  of  their  ideas  of  properly, 
of  their  land  tenure,  and  of  the  framework  which  they 
devised  for  their  own  government  (p.  26) ;  and  from 
n  form  some  notion  of  their  mode  of  life  in 
the  country  and  in  the  town.  Our  chief  business  is 
to  leam  to  know  the  past  as  it  really  was,  and  the 
men  of  the  past  as  they  really  were.  The  history  of 
a  nation  is  the  history  of  the  daily  life  of  the  persons 
who  make  up  the  nation,  of  their  wishes  and  tlieir 
wants,  of  their  privations  and  their  comforts,  of  the 
abundance  or  the  scantiness  of  their  resources,  of  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  of  their  homes.  By  com- 
parison with  these,  the  policy  of  statesmen  and  the 
exploits  of  warriors  have  little  interest  or  value;  and 
indeed  they  have  none,  except  in  so  far  as  the  records 
of  them  help  us  to  know  how  the  people  lived  and 
suffered,  and  how  far  their  lot  was  one  of  prosperity  or 
of  wretchedness,  of  growth  in  good  or  of  lapse  intn 
evil. 
But  when  we  come  to  details,  when  we  wish  to  "",?"*' q^"^^ 
I  picture  to  ourselves  accurately'  the  aspect  of  the  \;mi\     cqihivi. 
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which  they  inhabited,  and  of  the  houses  or  huti 
which  they  lived,  their  occupations  and  their  am 
ments,  their  manners  and  personal  habits,  we  un 
take  a  task  which  cannot  be  mastered  without  y' 
of  study,  and  for  which,  in  order  to  master  the  wl 
of  it  thoroughly,  the  leisure  of  a  long  life  is  scar 
sufficient. 

In  all  countries,  except  those  in  which  the  pe« 
are  mere  savages,  the  lapse  of  ages  will  change  la 
things.  But  with  us  the  revolution  wrought  in 
conditions  of  our  life  even  during  the  present  cern 
is  so  vast,  that  it  is  hard  for  any  whose  memories 
back  only  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  pictmre 
themselves  the  England  of  the  days  of  George  I 
nor  was  it  altogether  easy  for  the  contemporarie: 
George  III.  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  Englan< 
the  time  of  Queetl  Elizabeth.  In  the  reign  of  Ge( 
III.  the  journey  from  Aberdeen  or  Edinburgh 
London  had  been  reduced  from  weeks  to  days ;  it 
now  become  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.     A  century 
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in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets.  Then  we  could 
have  seen  nothing  more  than  collections  of  a  few 
hundred  houses  surrounded  by  a  palisade  or  a  wall. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  huge  sailing  oid  suguik 
ships  able  to  carry  hundreds  of  men,  or  of  steamers  "^PP'«- 
which,  against  wind  and  tide,  can  con\'cy  thousands 
in  ease  and  even  in  luxury  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  Then  by  the  side  of  some  marshy 
lagoon,  instead  of  the  splendid  docks  or  noble  quays 
of  our  own  time,  we  might  have  seen  a  few  boats  or 
barges  in  which  the  merchant  seaman  plied  his 
trade,  or  some  half-decked  warships,  which  would 
seem  to  us  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  smallest  of 
our  gunboats. 

Now  practically  the  whole  country  has  the  appear-  OBnorai  Aiptut 
ance  of  a  garden,  in  which  may  be  seen  stretches  of  (^''"'  '■'"""" 
park-land  with  gigantic  trees  rising  from  sward  always 
soft  and  green,  and  casting  their  shadows  upon 
sumptuous  palaces  guarded  by  battlemented  towers 
or  bastions.  But  in  the  days  of  jiithelstan  and  of 
Alfred,  and  still  more  in  those  of  ^thclbcrt,  who 
welcomed  Augustine  to  Canterbury,  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  was  covered  by  dense  forests  or  reedy 
swamps.  Rich  tracts  of  pasture  and  meadow  in  our 
midland  counties  were  then  vast  inland  seas,  from 
which  the  higher  eminences  rase  as  islands,  like  the 
isle  of  Ely,  which  served  as  a  camp  of  refuge  for 
Hereward  and  his  followers  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OLD   ENGLISH   HOUSES   AND  HOME  LIFE. 

For  magnificence  and  splendour,  no  private  abodes 

of  any  period  have  surpassed  the  princely  mansions 

of  the  £lizabethan  age.     But  when  we  turn  from  such 

homes  as  those  of  Longleat  and  Montacute  to  the 

house  of  a  king  or  of  a  powerful  noble  in  the  time  of 

the  earliest  sovereigns  of  Wessex  or  Northumbria, 

we  find  ourselves  in  an  abode  which  must  for  us  be 

singularly  cheerless  and  unattractive. 

Ari»B»mBDt«        The  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  "  will 

of  oldEngUah   ,,..,.         .  ,      ,  ...  ,  •  ,    <       > 

Bovwo.  be  familiar  with  the  striking  picture  which  he  draws 

of  Cedric  the  Englishman  in  his  great  dining-hall, 
with  its  raised  dais  for  the  table  at  which  sat  the 
master  and  his  guests,  looking  down  on  the  humbler 
board  where  the  retainers  and  servants  were  gathered. 
But  although  here  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  the 
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glass  as  they  had  being  reserved  for  the  clmrcli  or 
the  chapel  From  a  stone  hearth  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  the  smoke  curled  up  to  a  hole  in  tho  roof 
above.  This  one  room  served  for  meals  by  day,  and 
as  a  resting-place  for  the  men  by  night,  the  women 
sleeping  in  a  building  provided  for  them  in  the 
courtyard. 

The  mansion  of  a  rich  Englishman  of  the  seventh  EaguA    nan- 
century  is  thus  a  collection  of  separate  huts,  each      sovoniii  Con- 
containing  one  or  at  most  two  rooms,  the  whole  group       '"^" 
being  fenced  round  with  a  wooden  palisade  surrounded 
by  a  moaL     Some  chairs,  benches,  and  tables  con- 
stitute the  whole  furniture  of  the  hall.     The  women's 
bower  has  further  some  chests  for  holding  plate  and 
linen,  and  here  are  the  spinning-wheels  and  other 
appliances  for  the  tasks  which  furnish  the  clothing  of 
the  household.    The  kitchen  held  the  brewing  vats 
and  the  mills  in  which  women  slaves  ground  the  corn. 
Near  it  was  the  forge  at  which  was  done  all  such 
blacksmith's  work  as  miglit  be  needed. 

In  sliort,  things  were  so  arranged  th.it  the  house  DirraronoBB  bn- 
mighl,  so  far  as  was  possible,  supply  the  wants  of  all      oonditidOB  ut 
its  inmates  for  food  or  for  clothing, — a  sure  sign  of     iiodera  Liro. 
the  absence  of  general  trade  or  of  anything  like  a 
division  of  labour  for  the  production  of  wealth.     For 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  condition  of  things  would  be  fovmd  [lerh.ips 
in  the  remotest  backwoods  of  Canada  or  the  United 
States;  but  even  here  our  modern  civilization  intrudes 
itself,  and  the  whistle  of  the  railway  engine  is  heard 
in  the  forests  or  along  the  prairie  almost  as  soon  as 
the  first  settlers  have  cleared  a  space  for  their  log  hut 
or  shanty. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FEUDALISM,  AND  TUB  ADHINISTBATION  OF  JU5TIC 

i  Between  the  home  of  an  Englishman  now,  and  i 
abode  of  an  Englishman  a  thousand  years  ago,  th 
are  other  differences  which  are  even  less  pleass 
In  the  courtyard  fronting  the  house  stood  the  stoi 
and  the  whipping-post  for  the  punishment  of  refract 
slaves  or  of  importunate  vagrants  and  beggars.  ^ 
resent  the  thought  of  any  penalties  except  such  as  . 
inflicted  by  public  law ;  but  from  the  days  of  Hen{ 
onwards  slavery  was  in  England  a  recognised  and 
established  usage. 

'  The  earliest  Teutonic  invaders  may  possibly  h; 
brought  slaves  with  them.  If  they  did  not,  they  k 
obtained  plenty  in  the  multitude  of  their  We 
captives.  Freemen,  again,  were  reduced  to  slav 
by  legal  sentence  for  various  offences ;  and  for  the 
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selling  of  them  to  heathen  masters,  they  attached  no 
definite  penalties  to  ihe  offence,  and  their  condem- 
nation went  for  nothing.  The  voice  of  Wulfstan, 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (1062-1095),  was  more  powerful. 
The  saintly  English  prelate  fearlessly  denounced  the 
most  intolerable  wrong  that  one  man  can  inflict  upon 
another. 

But  practically  all  the  horrors  of  slavery  were  en-  Viusiuso. 
durcd  in  equal  intensity  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  England.  The  largest  of  the  classes 
comprised  in  the  English  commonwealth  was  that  of 
the  degraded  ceorls,  or  churls,  who  could  not  quit  the 
land  on  which  they  were  born,  or  free  themselves 
from  the  master  to  whom  that  land  belonged.  But 
even  this  condition  of  villenage  was  mitigated  gradually 
by  Christian  influence  and  teaching,  and  by  the 
opportunities  of  winning  enfranchisement  furnished  to 
them  by  the  law.  The  institution  of  villenage  died 
away  in  the  course  of  ages ;  but  no  enactment  ever 
formally  decreed  its  abolition. 

The  relation  of  the  villein  to  bis  lord  brings  us  to  Faudauam. 
the  subject  of  feudalism,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Norman  conqueror.  The  statement  is  true  only  if 
we  take  the  word  as  denoting  the  system  in  its 
maturity  and  completeness.  In  germ  and  in  principle 
it  existed  among  Englishmen  and  Saxons,  probably 
before  they  crossed  the  seas  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe.  In  its  essence  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  faith  which  is  pledged  by  the  vassal  to  his 
lord  on  condition  that  the  lord  keeps  his  faith  with 
the  vassal.  The  violation  of  this  faith  on  either  side  was 
declared  by  Alfred  to  be  an  inexpiable  offence;  and  the 
desperate  resolution  with  which  it  was  maintained  led 
orten  to  the  most  bloody  and  disastrous  catasltophes. 
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iiiBsi  ana  The  sanie  principle,  which,  so  far  as  the  state  vai 
concerned,  made  one  man  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  another,  was  shown  generally  in  the  whole  £nglisti 
polity.  The  institution  of  tithings,  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
either  subdivided  the  hundred,  or  was  an  associatior 
of  ten  neighbouring  families,  the  members  of  whict 
were  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  each  one  o: 
their  members.  If  one  of  them,  having  committee 
an  offence,  fled,  the  penalty  for  his  deed  was  assessec 
on  the  tithing  to  which  he  belonged  Nor  was  thi 
idea  which  lay  at  the  root  of  compurgation  essential)] 
different. 

Among  the  modes  in  which  a  criminal  was  allowec 
to  vindicate  his  innocence  was  the  process  by  whic! 
he  declared  solemnly  that  he  was  not  guilty,  ant 
brought  forward  a  body  of  compurgators  who  assertei 
their  belief  in  the  integrity  of  his  oaih.  This  declara 
tion,  or  compurgation,  they  made  not  from  thei 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  bu 
simply  from  their  knowledge  or  opinion  of  his  genera 
character. 
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floodgates  of  corruption  ;  and  between  the  commission 
of  a  crime  and  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  it 
interposed  delays  which  made  many  shrink  from 
seeking  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  law  as  a  hopeless 
and  impracticable  task. 

This  tendency  to  corruption  was  increased  by  the  Rwuiu  of  th 
fact  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fine  went  to 
the  judge,  or  lord  of  the  court.  Hence  money  might 
be  used  either  to  hasten  or  to  hinder  his  action,  or  to 
prevent  it  altogether,  while  the  substitution  of  the 
lesser  penalty  in  cases  of  murder  furnished  an  excuse 
for  the  deadly  feuds,  which,  set  on  foot  by  the  avenger 
of  blood,  led  to  the  commission  of  a  series  of  murders 
extending  often  over  many  generations. 

Lastly,  this  principle  which  lay  at  Ihe  root  of  ™5'*^^  ' 
feudalism,  of  compurgation,  and  of  villenage,  and  Union. 
which  made  each  unit  in  the  commonwealth — be  it 
the  mark,  the  tithing,  the  hundred,  or  the  shire — 
virtually  an  independent  community,  tended  to  check 
the  growth  which  alone  could  convert  an  aggregate  of 
tribes,  more  or  less  jealous  of  each  other,  into  a 
coherent  and  organized  whole.  Hence  before  the 
Norman  conquest  we  have  an  English  people,  but  not, 
in  strictness  of  speech,  an  English  nation. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   REIGN   OF   CNUT   (cANUTe). 

Thf,  reign  of  Cnut  as  king  of  all  England  was  on  the  c 
whole  a  season  of  peace  not  unlike  that  which  the 
country  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Eadgar,      Wc 
could  scarcely  have  stronger  proof  of  Cnut's  ability  as 
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a  ruler  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  this  fact  alone. 
Had  he  been  the  mere  pirate  or  marauder,  had  his 
one  purpose  been  the  extortion  of  money  or  the 
torturing  of  his  subjects,  the  result  must  have  been 
constant  restlessness  and  tumult,  and  a  general  lapse 
of  the  kingdom  into  a  worse  state  than  that  in  vhich 
he  found  it  £ut  whatever  change  there  was,  was 
decidedly  a  change  for  the  better,  and  this  io  spite  of 
many  acta  of  violence  and  even  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  king  against  some  of  the  most  prominent  among 
his  people. 
oriiiKi  of  Onnt  Cnut  felt  that  his  first  task  must  be  to  guard  him' 
"  ^''*  self  against  competitors  for  his  throne,     ^thelred  and 

Edmund  Ironside  had  both  left  children  behind  them. 
The  two  sons  of  the  latter  were  mere  infants ;  but 
Cnut,  resolved  to  be  rid  of  them,  sent  them  to  his 
half-brother  Olaf,  king  of  Sweden,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Olaf,  shrinking  from  the  deed)  sent  them  on  to 
Stephen,  king  of  Hungaty,  by  whom  they  were  care- 
fully nurtured.     The  jEtheling  Eadwig,  brother  of 
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but  Emma  bargained  that  the  succession  should  be 
confined  to  her  sons  and  his,  if  there  should  be  any 
such.  They  had  one  son,  llarthacnut  (Hardicanute) ; 
and  he  too  became  king. 

But  Cnut  was  not  yet  at  rest.     He  did  not  stick  at  oemot  or  lob- 

,  ,    ,  ,  ,  .  doil.A.D.lD17. 

murder,  when  murder  seemed  the  only  way  of  attain- 
ing his  ends ;  but  lie  was  perhaps  better  pleased  to 
work  his  will  under  shelter  of  the  forms  of  justice. 
From  the  Gemot  which  assembled  in  London  at  the 
Christmas  of  1017  he  obtained  a  sentence  of  death 
against  many  prominent  men,  who  were  accused 
perhaps  (although  the  fact  is  not  stated)  of  plotting 
against  the  king.  Otherwise  it  seems  hard  to  account 
for  a  series  of  judicial  murders  in  all  the  instances 
mentioned  except  that  of  the  veteran  traitor  Eadric, 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  (his  man's  ""i^^**'" 
history,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fully  deserved  any 
punishment  which  might  be  inflicted  on  him.  The 
tale  last  told  of  him  is  that  when  Eadric  at  this 
Christmas  Gemot  boasted  of  his  exploits  and  his 
services,  Cnut,  turning  to  Eric,  whom  he  had  made 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  said,  "  Let  him  get  what  he 
has  earned,  that  he  may  not  betray  me  as  he  betrayed 
^thelred  and  Edmund,"  and  that  thereon  Eric  cut 
hiin  down. 

The  title  of  Earl  now  displaced  that  of  ^Idorman  EngitsU  Earl- 
for  the  governor  whether  of  a  sub-kingdom  or  of  any 
shiie  of  a  kingdom,  and  also  of  the  four  great 
Earldoms,  into  which  England  was  divided.  Cnut 
reserved  to  himself  the  administration  not  of  East 
AngUa  or  Northumberland,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  was  Danish,  nor  yet  of  Mercia,  but  of 
the  purely  English  Wessex.  It  is  clear  that  Cnut 
looked  on  himself  simply  as  continuing  the  ancient 
line  of  the  English  kings,  and  that  he  was  steadily 
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resolved  on  keeping  out  of  sight  everything  v/\ 
might  remind  his  subjects  that  they  were  ruled  t 
foreigner, 
ria,  o(  The  following  year  (1018)  was  marked  by  the  j 
J^^  ment  of  a  heavy  Dane-geld,  the  importance  of  Loni 
being  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sum  levied  on 
city  was  one-seventh  of  the  sum  demanded  from 
whole  country.  Cnut  now  paid  his  fleei,  and  sen 
Denmark  all  the  ships  except  forty,  the  crews  of  wl 
were  made  to  form  a  force  known  as  the  ki 
Thingamen  or  Housecails.  They  served  as  a  b< 
guard,  and  were  not  without  points  of  likeness 
standing  army. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   REIGN   OF   CNUT  (CONTINUED). 

TiJ^^J^'  More  significant,  perhaps,  than  Cnut's  choice 
Wessex  for  his  own  abode,  was  the  demand  made 
the  Gemot,  gathered  this  year  at  Oxford,  for 
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more  particularly  for  a.  rule  which  should  go  by  law 
and  not  by  the  chance  will  of  one  man.  But  it  seems 
strange  to  find  the  Danish  portion  of  Cnut's  subjects 
joining  in  this  cry  as  eagerly  as  the  English.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Danes  may  have  been  even 
alarmed  by  the  English  leanings  of  their  king,  who 
had  chosen  Wessex  as  the  seat  of  his  power,  and 
seemed  more  ready  to  listen  to  English  than  to  Danish 
counsellors.  They  would,  therefore,  naturally  think 
not  of  jEthelred,  of  whom  all  his  subjects  had  equal 
reason  for  being  ashamed,  but  of  his  father  Eadgar, 
*ho  so  long  as  he  was  king  kept  the  land  in  peace, 
and  showed  himself  specially  the  friend  of  the  Danes 
(MJ).  . 

Cnut,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  felt  the  justice  Rnratation    of 
of  Ihe  demand,  and  ruled  henceforth  in  accordance     i^  anato 
wilh  its  spirit.     For  the  seventeen  years  of  his  reign      r*""™""- 
England  had  a  respite  from  invasions,  rebellions,  and 
Irnnulis.     If  Cnut  was  unjust  or  severe,  it  was  to  his 
Danish,  not  to  his  Enghsh  subjects ;  and  it  is  certain 
'iiat  the  memory  which  he  left   in   Denmark   is  in 
sirange  contrast  with  the  better  name  which  he  won 
in  this  country. 

He  had  been  king  here  five  years  before  he  revisited  nrst  *J^?J* 
Ws  native  land.  His  return  was  followed,  we  are  told,  wii* 
^  an  expedition  against  the  Wends,  in  which  an 
^glishman  named  Godwine  did  special  service. 
Starting  by  night,  without  Cnut's  knowledge,  he 
'lormed  the  Wendish  camp;  and  Cnut,  alarmed  in 
lie  njpraing  by  Godwine's  absence,  which  he  set  down 
to  treachery,  hurried  up  only  to  find  the  enemy 
fettoyed,  and  the  Englishman  master  of  all  tlicir 
•poiL 

Whether  the  story  be  true  or  not,  Godwine  from  ooawino  mifl« 
I  ^li   lime    remains    the    foremost    man    in    Cnut's      aat.  k,o\a'Ji. 
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kingdom.  Who  or  what  he  was  by  birth,  it 
impossible  to  say,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
examine  a  number  of  inconsistent  stories.  But  i 
certain  that  he  married  Gytha,  the  sister  of 
Danish  Earl  Ulf,  who  had  introduced  him  to  Ci 
and  that,  in  lozo,  Cnut  made  Him  Earl,  or  Vicei 
of  Wessex. 

iMtmTfn  M  For  the  rest  of  Cnut's  reign  it  is  his  highest  pr 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  of  it.  ' 
people  were  ready  to  dwell  not  so  much  on 
darker  acts  of  his  life  as  on  stories  which  related 
rebuke  of  the  courtiers  who  declared  their  belie 
his  power  to  rule  the  tides.  Their  afiection  g 
warmer  for  the  king  who  could  order  his  chair  to 
placed  on  the  shore,  and  when  the  waves  came 
and  wetted  his  feet,  could  read  the  bystander 
lesson  of  the  humility  needed  in  the  highest  as  in 
lowliest  of  men. 

Pi^iBW"'  Seven  or  eight  years  before  his  death,  Cnut  mat 
A.D.  ion.        pilgrimage   to   Rome,    from   which  he  addresset 
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beyond  doubt  true,  that  with  all  his  failings  and  sins 
he  MS,  as  a  ruler,  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
best  among  the  kings  who  had  reigned  over 
Englishmen. 


CHAPTER  xxvrr. 

REIGHS   OF   HAROLD   AND   OF    HARTHACNUT, 

Cnut  died  at  Shaftesbury  towards  the  close  of  the  Dean,  ot  onut. 

year  1035.     He  had  expressed  a  wish  that  HarUu-      ^°-  '""■ 

cnut  {his  son  by  Emma),  who  was  absent  in  Denmark, 

should  succeed  him  on  his  English  throne ;  and  this 

arrangement  was  supported  by  Earl  Godwine  and  the 

West  Saxons.    Whether  Cnut  had  any  definite  scheme 

for  the  division  of  his  vast  empire,  we  cannot  say ; 

but  London,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  declared  for 

his  son  Harold  (Barefoot),  probably  on  the  ground 

that  under  Harthacnut  Denmark  and  Norway  wltc 

likely  to    become    mere   dependencies   of  England, 

whereas  they  were  resolved  to  have  a  king  such  as 

Swend  had  been  during  the  few  days  or  weeks  that 

he  reigned  after  the  deposition  of  ^ihelred. 

A  Witenagemot,  held  to  decide  the  matter,  resolved  Divtiion  or  th» 
m  a  division  of  the  kingdom.     Harthacnut  was  to      me    boub  di 
reign  to  the  south,  and  Harold  to  the  north  of  the      """'" 
"Hiames.    But  as  the  former  was  in  Denmark,  engaged 
'n  a  struggle  with  the  Norwegian  king,  his  mother 
Md  Godwine  acted  in  his  stead. 

He  had  not  been  king  many  months,  when  the  Muniar  or  tin 
-Etheling  Alfred,  the  son  of  ^thelred  and  Emma,      ^t""^  ■*'' 
I'nded  in    England,   accompanied    perhaps    by    liis 
lifother  Edward,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown 
of  his  halfbrother.     All  that  is  known  with  certainly 
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about  the  matter  is  that  MUreA  was  seized,  and  i 

he  was  put  to  death  by  Harold,  with  the  approva 

was  said,  or  with  the  help  of  Earl  Godwine. 

Aonttui     «f      Four  years  later  Godwine  was  tried  on  the  cha 
BadvUMOTkU         ,  ,  „  .         .         <  ... 

sban  In  tbg  and  was    formally  and    solemnly  acquitted. 

acquittal,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  was  just ;  but  i 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  case  really  i 
Alfred  entered  the  kingdom  as  a  pretender  to 
crown,  and  therefore  as  the  disturber  of  a  set 
government ;  and  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries 
punishment  for  such  an  offence  has  been  death. 
England,  so  late  as  the  last  century,  the  punishn 
l^ally  involved  the  infliction  of  tortures  quite 
hoirible  as  those  with  which  Harold  is  said  to  h 
slain  his  half-brother. 
'^oSliSI''  ^^'  *^"'  Godwine  had  arrested  Alfred,  he  wc 
have  done  no  more  than  his  plain  duty.  If  he 
acted  as  his  executioner,  he  would  not  have  g 
beyond  the  law ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  inten 
to  take  his  part,  and  therefore  went  to  see  hint, 
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while,  Harthacnut,  having  come  to  terms  with  his 
Norwegian  enemy,  was  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for 
the  crown  which  he  had  lost,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
joined  his  mother  Emma,  who,  being  banished  from 
England,  had  taken  refuge  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
the  father  of  Matilda,  the  future  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Here  he  got  together  a  large  fleet ;  but 
before  he  could  sail  he  received  the  tidings  of  liis 
brother's  death,  and  learnt  that  by  the  choice  of  ibe 
Witan  he  was  king  of  all  England. 

Within  two  years  (June  1042)  Harthacnut  himself  Daath  of  h»i> 
died,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  "  as  he  at  his  drink  stood."  im™"  ' 
His  reign  was  as  miserable  as  his  end.  His  subjects 
were  oppressed  by  a  singularly  heavy  assessment  for 
IJane-geld — a  tax  which  English  and  Danes  alike  had 
thought  would  be  ended  with  the  sovereignty  of  Cnut 
over  both  Denmark  and  England,  The  tax  was  levied 
by  the  Housecarls,  two  of  whom  were  murdered  at 
Worcester.  Urged  on,  it  is  said,  by  jElfric,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Harold  ordered  the  burning  of  the 
town  and  the  slaughtering  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
the  great  earls  were  sent  against  the  city ;  but  they 
contrived  that  the  people  should  escape  massacre, 
although  they  lost  their  houses  and  their  goods  in  the 
flames. 

Even   before    the   burial   of    Harold,    the    Witan  Eieciion        or 
ananimously    chose    as    their    king    the    j^'ltheling     of   jBttlniroti 
Edward,  son  of  j^thelred  and  Emma.     The  election      '""'  ^''^'' 
of  the  Danish  Swend  Estrithson,  the  nephew  of  Cniit, 
would  have  been,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  two  last  reigns  had 
sickened  the  people  of  Danish  kings,  and  no  one 
perhaps  cared  to  remember  that  the  son  of  I-dmiind 
Ironside  was  now  grown  up  to  man's  estate  far  away 
in   Hungary.     Of  him  they  had  no  personal  know- 
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ledge ;  and  of  our  modem  notions  of  prioK^eniture 
they  had  not  the  least  notion.  If  a  man  beI(Higed  to 
the  royal  stock,  this  was  enough;  and  Edward  not 
only  fulfilled  this  condition,  but  was  near  at  hand  to 
enter  on  his  work  as  king, 
■^g**^  U^  If  we  are  tempted  to  judge  Edward  too  harshly  for 
;;^  i»  "'»'■  the  follies  of  a  miserable  life,  we  must  remembei  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  gifted  with  more  than  usual  stedbst- 
ness  if  he  had  remained  one.  Driven  from  Ei^land 
with  his  mother,  the  Norman  Emma,  when  he  was 
still  a  child  only  nine  years  old,  he  spent  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  Noiman  court,  and  then  came  back  to 
England  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Frenchman. 
Nor  was  this  alL  He  came  back  intolerant  of  every- 
thing  English,  hating  English  manners  and  modes  of 
life,  hating  the  English  language,  and  hating  the  lot 
which  forced  him  away  from  that  contemplative  life 
for  which  alone  he  had  in  truth  any  fitness. 

Essentially  his  character  was  much  like  that  of  his 
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feet,  but  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  duties  which  men  o«e 
to  them.  Such  a  thought  as  this  never  entered 
Edward's  mind.  He  would  pass  from  his  meditations 
and  prayers  to  the  field,  in  which  the  tortures  of  beasts 
or  birds  offered  him  the  keenest  physical  delight  of 
which  his  cold  and  sluggish  nature  was  capable.  If 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  amusement  he  was  thwarted 
or  opposed,  he  could  give  utterance  to  very  unsaintly 
words.  A  churl,  ive  are  told,  resented  a  trespass  on 
his  land  ;  and  Edward  at  once  cried  out  with  such 
rage  as  he  could  feel,  "  By  God  and  his  mother,  I  will 
hurt  you  some  day  if  I  can."  Probably  Anselm  would 
have  had  no  kindlier  greeting  had  he  shielded  a  stag 
or  a  fox  in  whose  trail  the  Confessor  was  riding.  The 
descriptions  of  his  person  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
king  was  what  is  called  an  albino. 

Edward  thus  came  to  England,  resolved  to  make  hh  »onii»a 
his  kingdom  as  nearly  like  Normandy  as  possihle. 
To  attain  this  end  he  could  think  of  no  better  plan 
than  that  of  filling  the  important  posts  of  the  state  or 
of  the  church  with  his  Norman  friends.  This  practice 
was  the  cause  of  some  unlooked-for  disasters  in  his  own 
time ;  it  led  directly  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Norman 
duke  against  the  country  after  his  death. 

ThemanwhOjwithajudgmentwhichwemustreg^rd  sban  or  Omi- 
as  mistaken  and  unfortunate,  had  secured  Edward's  Eieotiou. 
election  to  the  crown  was  Godwine,  the  great  Wcsscx 
Earl,  who  was  charged  with  caring  little  for  bishops  or 
monks,  with  doing  nothing  towards  the  founding  of  any 
monastic  houses,  with  caring  too  much  for  the  aggrand- 
isement of  himself  and  his  family,  but  who  also  won  the 
praise  of  a  rigid  administrator  of  justice,  and  the  fame 
of  an  orator  whose  speeches  could  make  a  marvellous 
impression  on  the  free  assemblies  of  the  Witan.  The 
success,  and   in  no  less  degree   the  failure,  of  \u3 
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eloquence,  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the  growth 
the  English  constitution  in-  and  before  the  eleve 
century.  The  Norman  conquest  wrought  in  I 
respect  a  marked  and  long-enduring  change  for 
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swspn.  Us  Of  Godwine's  sons  the  eldest  was  Swegen(Swe; 
isSuw!^ "'  who  received  an  earldom  at  the  b^innii^  of 
Confessor's  reign.  The  second  was  Harold  (al 
wards  king),  who  was  appointed  Earl  of  the  1 
Angles,  probably  in  1045,  and  who  soon  won 
himself  a  great  reputation  both  as  a  soldier  am 
statesman.  Without  rising  to  the  highest  standan 
generalship,  he  was  a  bom  leader  of  men,  capable 
discerning  at  a  glance  the  special  difficulties  of  1 
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language  and  adopt  the  ways  and  habits  of  provincials 
(pages  19,  20)  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Seven  years  after  his  appointment  to  the  earldom  ruoIii,  Eari  of 
of  East  Anglia,  Harold  became  Earl  of  the  West  a^lon*.  *"* 
Saxons,  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  The 
house  of  Godwine  was  strengthening  its  foundations 
rapidly.  Eadgyth  (Edith),  Godwine's  only  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  the  king,  and  the  I-idy  of  the 
land  (1045);  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  Edward 
would  yield  permanently  to  the  influences  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  For  his  own  mother  he 
had  but  little  liking,  and  he  had  shown  her  but  little 
indulgence.  For  "some  reason  not  clearly  specified, 
but  probably  because  she  refused  to  contribute  in  due 
measure  to  the  needs  of  the  stale,  her  son  seized  her 
treasure  and  occupied  her  lands,  leaving  her  a  bare 
maintenance,  on  which  he  charged  her  to  live  at 
Winchester  (1043). 

The  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Godwine  were  over-  Enia  and  Bo- 
shadowed  first  by  the  misdoings  of  his  eldest  son  Bwegon. 
Swegen.  Returning  from  a  victorious  expedition 
gainst  the  Welsh,  he  desired  to  marry  the  abbess  of 
Leominster.  Thwarted  in  this  plan,  he  went  first  to 
Flanders,  then  to  Denmark  ;  but  returning  three  years 
later,  in  1049,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and 
would  have  obtained  restitution  of  bis  forfeited  lands, 
if  not  of  his  earldom,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by 
his  brother  Harold  and  his  cousin  Bcorn,  to  whom 
these  lands  had  been  granted, 

In  this  instance  Harold  was  neither  conciliatory  HuKiiirofBnnm 
-,-  ■       ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  by  Swegou. 

nor  merciful.     It  was  not  pleasant  perhaps  to  yield  uj) 

territory  of  which  he  had  become  possessed ;  but  it 

was  no  kindly  act  to  drive  to  desperation  a  brother  at 

whose  hands  he  himself  had  sulTercd  no  wrong.     A 

^rotched  tragedy  was  the  result.     Under  prt;tencc  ut 
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employing  him  as  his  intercessor  with  the  k 
Siregen  decoyed  Beom  to  the  seashore,  and,  wher 
refiised  to  go  on  board  his  ship^  had  him  seized,  t 
him  to  Dartmouth,  and  there  mindered  him. 
t  Swegen  again  fled  to  Flandeis  ]  but  the  treaiiei 
slaying  of  Beom  iras  counted  a  less  crime  than 
offence  for  which  he  had  incurred  his  first  ban 
menL  To  explain  the  iact  that  after  this  more  Sag; 
offence  bishop  Ealdred  could  cross  the  sea,  bring  b 
Swegen,  and  win  the  restoration  of  his  earldom,  it 
been  uigcd  that  he  may  have  been  influenced 
circumstances  in  the  case  unknown  to  us.  But  b] 
possibilit}-  can  any  circumstances  alter  the  nature  i 
murder  brought  about  by  a  series  of  hes,  and  n 
deliberately  plotted  and  executed. 

In  truth,  the  hands  of  all  the  actors  in  the  hisi 
of  this  time  seem  to  be  sadly  besmirched.  Ther 
disunion  and  strife  everywhere,  and  the  king,  with 
absurd,  or  rather  wicked,  fondness  for  everytl 
Norman,  is  doing  his  best  to  heap  fiiel  on  the  i 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BANISHMENT  Or  CODWINE   AND    HIS   SONS. 

The  materials  for  an  outburst  were  ready,  and  only  a  Snstaee  i 
spark  was  needed  to  kindle  them  into  flame.  The  4^*101 
foreign  favourites  of  Edward  supplied  a  blazing 
firebrand.  His  brother-in-law  Eustace,  Count  of 
Boulogne,  father  of  Godfrey,  the  future  king  of 
JemsaSem,  was  journeying  from  Canterbury  to  Dover, 
after  a  visit  paid  to  the  English  court  (a.d,  1051). 
Some  time  before  they  reached  Dover, — a  town 
belonging  to  Godwine'a  earldom  and  devoted  to  his 
interests, — he  and  his  men  put  on  their  armour. 

They  expected  probably  to  find  free  quarters  HaasacK 
there,  or  they  intended  to  take  them.  The  citizens,  novsr. 
accustomed  to  English  law  and  to  Godwine's  firm 
and  just  administration,  failed  to  see  that  they  were 
bound  to  furnish  them.  One  Englishman,  withstand- 
ing the  forcible  entry  of  a  Frenchman,  who  drew  his 
sword  and  wounded  him,  smote  down  and  slew  the 
intruder,  and  was  himself  slain  by  the  foreigners,  who 
rode  through  the  streets,  cutting  and  slaughtering  as 
they  went. 

In  utter  amazement  at  the  effrontery  of  men  wno  Tua 
daied  to  look  on  their  houses  and  their  goods  as  their  oodwu 
own,  Eustace  hastened  back  to  the  king  and  com- 
plained of  acts  which,  to  him,  seemed  past  under- 
standing. The  recital  roused  in  Edward  the  worst 
passions  of  his  father  j^thelred.  Forgetting  his  duties 
as  an  English  king,  as  a  citizen  and  a  Christian,  he 
summoned  Godwine  from  the  wedding  feast  of  his 
third  son  Tostig,  who  had  married  Judith,  daughter 
or  kinswoman  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  straightway 
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charged  the  earl  to  punish  the  men  of  Dover  with  f 
and  sword. 

'uu'cSoBiiS'  Edward  possibly  expected  no  resistance  from  a  m 
*ioiu  who  had  taken  some  part  in  punishing  the  people 

Worcester  for  the  muTderii^  of  Harthacnuf  s  hou 
carls  (page  113).  But  these  housecarls  were  acti 
by  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  were  levying  a  I 
imposed  by  the  Witan,  whereas  Eustace  and  '. 
followers  were  acting  simply  as  burglars,  althou 
their  deed  may  have  been  done  in  open  day.  T 
demands  which  they  made  on  the  men  of  Do' 
were  utterly  illegal,  and"  they  were  guilty  of  I 
murder  of  every  man  whom  they  had  slain. 

lodwina  re-  The  two  cases  were  therefore  entirely  different,  a 
fuBHtaabay.  Qodwine  flatly  refused  to  obey  Edward's  shame 
and  iniquitous  order.  All  crimes  might,  he  utgi 
be  tried  in  a  court  of  justice;  they  could  be  tri 
nowhere  else.  If  Eustace  had  a  chaige  against  t 
people  of  Dover,  let  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
summoned  to  answer  for  themselves  and  the  citizc 
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I  it  Beverstone  in  Gloucestershire.  Thus  supported, 
I  Codwine,  offering  to  clear  himself  again  by  com- 
■  purgation  (page  104)  ofthe  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
I  already  acquitted,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Eustace 
I  and  his  men,  under  threat,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  war  in 
case  of  refusal. 

The  demand  was,  nevertheless,  refused;  and  war  Hediation  ef 
seemed  inevitable,  when  Leofric,  the  old  Earl  of  ^^^^""^ 
Mercia,  bidding  them  remember  that  the  slaughtering 
of  Englishmen  by  each  other  would  only  leave  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies,  prevailed  on  the 
'  two  parties  to  give  hostages,  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
to  refer  the  quarrel  to  the  judgment  of  a  future 
i     Gemot. 

The  first  act  of  this  Gemot,  which  was  held  in  Gamot  or  logi. 
London,  September  1051,  was  to  renew  the  outlawry 
of  Swegen.  This  act  was  simply  iniquitous,  Swegcn 
had  committed  no  new  offence  since  Edward  had 
restored  him  to  his  caridom ;  and  the  Gemot  was  not 
assembled  to  try  offences  which  had  been  condoned 
orforgiven.  If,  however,  he  was  punished  really  fcir 
supporting  his  father  at  Beverstone,  then  the  sentence 
"as  not  less  a  condemnation  of  Godwine  than  of  his 

HIQ. 

As  such  Godwine  regarded  it ;  and  he  was  fully  Bodwine'a  oon- 
justified  in  so  doing,  if,  as  the  story  goes,  he  received  '"^'' 

the  mocking  message  that  the  king  would  be  satisfied 
only  when  Godwine  brought  him  his  murdered 
brother  Alfred  safe  and  sound.  He  refused  to 
»ppear  before  the  king  unless  hostages  were  granted 
to  him  for  his  safe  conduct  and  that  of  his  sons  ;  and, 
if  these  were  granted,  they  would  even  then  app,ar 
with  nothing  less  than  the  usual  retinue  of  earls. 

The  demand  was  rejected,  and  Godwine  and  his  exUo  or   oort- 
wife  Gytha,    with   their   sons,    Swegcn,  Tostig,    and      '^"^"'^ '^ 
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Gyith,  betook  themselves  to  Flanders,  the  u 
place  of  refuge  for  English  exiles.  But  Godwtne; 
are  told,  had  specially  intimate  relations  with 
father  or  the  kinsman  of  Tostig's  wife,  and  he  i 
perhaps  have  hoped  that  Baldwin's  mediation  m 
be  not  without  use  in  bringing  about  a  reconcilia 
with  king  Edward  Harold's  purposes  were  of  a ' 
different  kind.  He  was  resolved  on  righting  bin 
by  force,  and  with  his  brother  Leofwine  he  spent 
winter  among  the  Danish  settlements  in  Ireland, 
in  the  palace  of  Dermot,  king  of  Dublin  and  Lein: 
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The  Norman  duke  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  his  AiiogBd  Pro- 
cousin  Edward;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  during  King  to 
his  stay  in  England  he  received  from  him  some  sort 
of  promise  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  English 
crowa  Such  a  promise  was,  indeed,  wholly  out  of 
the  range  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  any  English 
king;  but  William  and  the  Normans  whom  he  found  \ 

flourishing  here  knew  nothing  probably  of  the  forms 
or  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution;  and  if 
Edward  knew  them  better,  he  liad  no  more  regard 
for  them  than  they  had.  It  is  certain  that  from  this 
time  William  made  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
crown  the  first  object  of  his  life,  and  he  seized  every 
-opportunity  of  proclaiming  himself  as  heir  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons,  amongst  which  a  direct  promise 
irom  Edward  held  a  prominent  place. 

No  English  authority  writing  at  this  time  notices  ETWenes      for 
the  fact  of  any  such  promise ;  but  neither  do  tbcy      miBsa. 
speak  of  the  promise  made  by  Harold  himself  fourteen 
years  later  to  William.     As  they  deny  a  long  series  of 
Norman  falsehoods,  their  silence    is  rather  a  proof 
that  these  two  promises  were  made. 

But  the  question  is  one  which  may  for  us  be  ^^?JL!^"'°" 
settled  in  a  few  words.  If  the  promises  were  made, 
both  Edward  and  Harold  did  what  they  had  no  right 
to  do.  If  an  unrighteous  promise  cannot  morally 
bind  the  man  who  makes  it,  still  less  can  it  bind 
others  whose  rights  and  liberties  may  be  endangered 
or  lost  by  it.  Neither  of  them  could  bind  the  nation  ; 
and  the  nation  had  full  power  to  cast  aside  their 
illegal    engagements   as    in    themselves    invalid   and 

\  worthless. 

But  even    while  William's    Norman    friends  were  ""j^^p'^*^ 

f  exulting  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  founds-      of  Oodwjno. 

I  tions  of  Norman  ascendancy  seemed  lo  have  been  I 
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laid,  a  change  was  close  at  hand.  The  absence  ( 
Godwine  soon  taught  the  people  that  his  banishmer 
meant  virtually  their  own  subjection  to  a  foreig 
yoke;  and  men  began  to  exclaim  that  they  woul 
rather  share  his  exile  than  remain  in  the  land  fror 
which  he  had  been  driven.  The  measures  taken  b 
the  king  to  prevent  bis  landing  only  added  strengt 
to  the  indignation  with  which  they  beheld  th 
triumphant  inroads  of  Griffith,  king  of  North  Wale; 
into  territory  which  Godvine  oi  Harold  would  hav 
defended  effectually. 

Godwine's  entreaties  for  a  peaceful  reconciliatio 
and  his  offers  of  compurgation  were  all  rejected ;  anc 
Uke  Harold,  he  resolved  now  on  the  appeal  to  forcf 
But  at  first  they  acted  independently.  Harold  mad 
his  way  from  Ireland  to  Porlock,  a  little  bay  clos 
under  Dunkery  Beacon,  the  highest  point  of  Exmooi 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Somerset  Here  he  er 
countered  a  resistance  which  compelled  him  to  figh^ 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  victory,  which  cof 
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cheerful  and  zealous.  But  even  now  Godwine  would 
avoid  violence,  if  he  could  by  any  means  do  so  ;  and 
he  rejoiced  when  his  proposal  for  an  interchange  of 
hostages  and  for  the  reference  of  all  matters  to  a 
lawful  and  free  Gemot  was  accepted. 

Its  acceptance  was  a  warning  to  Edward's  favourites  f 
that  their  condemnation,  if  they  remained,  was  sure. 
Robert  the  archbishop,  and  the  other  Normans  who 
had  been  thrust  into  English  sees  or  high  offices  of 
state,  had  no  mind  to  risk  their  lives  by  lingering 
within  reach  of  their  enemies.  The  archbishop, 
cutting  and  slaying,  we  are  told,  as  he  went  along, 
forced  his  way,  with  the  bishop  of  Dorchester,  through 
the  east  gate  of  the  city,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
across  the  Channel  in  a  crazy  vessel. 
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The  issue  of  the  Gemot  was  not  doubtful.  Godwine  K^uits  o 
and  his  sons  were  restored  to  their  possessions  and  offloaw 
honours,  and  a  decree  of  outlawry  was  passed  against 
the  archbishop  and  the  most  prominent  of  Edward's 
Norman  favourites.  It  would  have  been  wiser, 
perhaps,  to  insist  on  the  punishment  of  all.  As  it 
was,  a  large  body  of  Norman  intruders  remained  in 
the  land,  and  worked  on  patiently  in  the  interests  of 
Duke  William. 

The  house  of  Godwine  was  once  more  the  first  in    Powar  or 
England,     Yielding,  and  yielding  unwillingly,  to  an      wine, 
irresistible  necessity,  Edward  went  through  the  form 
of  personal  reconciliation  with  Godwine,  and  received 


i 
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him  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  With  scarcely  ! 
reluctance  he  submitted  to  the  recall  of  his  wife  fi 
the  monastery  of  Wherwell;  but  for  his,  brothen 
law  he  had  a  warmer  welcome.  Personally  they  I 
done  him  no  wrong,  and  he  had  fdj  something  '. 
friendship  for  them  before  the  day  of  their  outlai 
All  were  there  except  Swegen,  who  had  departed  c 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  died  on 
homeward  journey, 
c  Stigand,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  now  appoir 
.  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  an  act  of 
king  and  the  Witan.  Nothing  more,  they  held, 
needed  to  give  validity  to  his  election;  but  Rol 
still  lived  to  proclaim  his  wrongs,  and  WOIiam 
Normandy  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  deiia 
which,  as  he  insisted,  had  been  done  to  the  canon 
law.  The  promotion  of  Stigand  was  added  to 
long  catalogue  of  reasons  which  justified  his  cla 
on  the  crown  of  England.  In  the  hurry  of  his  flij 
Robert  had  left  behind  him  his  pallium,  of  wl 
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year,  and  his  recent  troubles  may  have  added  to  the 
pressure  of  age.  Soon  after  his  restoration  he  fell 
sick;  but  he  continued  to  work  on  until  the  coming 
of  king  Edward  to  keep  the  Easter  festival  at 
Wincliesier.  Here,  according  to  the  simple  tale  of 
ibe  English  chronicler,  Godwine  and  his  sons,  Harold, 
i05!ig,  and  Gyrth,  were  dining  with  the  king,  when 
Godwine  fell  from  his  scat,  and  was  carried  by  his 
sons  to  the  king's  bower  or  room.  He  never  spoke 
^ain,  and  died  after  lying  insensible  for  three 
days.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  great  church  of 
^I'inchester. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  striking  and  Lata'     Stoiim 
"  about        111* 

starthng,  although  he  had  been  long  ill.  It  is  not,  Daatu. 
■nerefore,  wonderful  that  the  fancy  of  his  enemies 
soon  busied  itself  with  dressing  up  the  tale  into  a 
story  of  Divine  judgment  for  his  crimes.  The  first 
beginnings  of  the  process  are  seen  in  the  expressions 
used  by  Florence  of  Worcester  (page  82);  but 
when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote,  perhaps  halt 
s  century  later,  one  account  given  of  the  event  was 
lliat  Godwine  and  the  king  were  talking  about  the 
"Urder  of  the  libeling  j^lfred,  when  Godwine, 
romplaining  of  the  persistency  of  the  king's  sus- 
picions, expressed  a  wish  that  the  morsel  which  he 
"as  about  to  cat  might  choke  him  if  he  was  not 
ibsoiutely  guiltless  of  all  share  in  his  death.  He  is, 
of  course,  choked,  and  dies  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
living  on  for  three  days. 

But  in  this  form  the  story  was  fult  to  be  lame  and  Growth  ortnaw 
"naatisfactory.     Why,  of  all  subjects,  should  the  king     ^''^~- 
^d  Godwine  choose  the  death  of  j^lfred  to  talk  about 
*ldinner-time,  instead  ofcarefully  avoiding  all  reference 
to  it,  as  we  might  suppose  that  they  naturally  would  do?  .. 

To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  the  tale  was  made   to  1 
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turn  on  the  remark  of  a  cupbearer,  wno,  slipping  \ 
one  foot  and  recovering  himself  with  the  other,  c 
out,  "So  brother  helps  brother."  Edward  iram 
ately  exclaims,  "So  might  my  brother  Alfred  h 
helped  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Godwine  and 
treason."  Then  follows  Godwine's  protestation 
innocence,  the  ordeal,  and  the  catastrophe.  ' 
king  then  says,  "  Drag  out  this  dog,  and  bury  him 
the  highway  J "  and  the  inference  is  that  the  bt 
in  the  minster  took  place  in  defiance  of  the  kii 
Older  and  without  his  knowledge. 
)  With  these  slanderous  falsehoods  we  have  to  ( 
precisely  as  we  have  dealt  with  the  stories  of 
massacre  of  St.  Brice.  In  each  case  we  are  n 
likely  to  get  at  the  truth  by  going  to  the  chronic 
or  historians  who  wrote  at  the  time  when  the  ev< 
of  which  they  speak  took  place. 
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The  step  thus  taken  was  one  of  great  importance.  importoiMja  rf 
Ilwas  a  declaration  that  the  claims  of  tlie  Norman  tioo. 
dtike  were  not  to  be  entertained  or  even  thought  of, 
and  it  shut  the  door  against  those  claims  more 
effectually  than  the  choice  of  any  man  not  of  the 
royal  line  could  possibly  have  done.  The  .(Etheling 
may  have  been  practically  no  more  of  an  Englishman 
Ihan  the  Confessor  was.  He  may  not  even  have 
been  able  to  speak  English  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  was 
not  a  Frenchman,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  side  of  Hungary  or  Germany, 

Against  him,  also,  the  Norman  duke  bad  no  ground  Poaition  ot  ths 
of  complaint.  If  he  laid  stress  on  some  promise  of 
the  king,  real  or  supposed,  he  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  on  the  Confessor's  death  no  one  then  living  in 
England  could  be  found  who  belonged  to  the  royal 
house  at  all.  The  children  of  the  Ironside  king  were 
probably  forgotten ;  but  they  were  the  lineal  represent- 
atives of  Cerdic,  and  they  were  the  sons  of  a  crowned 
Ifing  and  his  wife.  He  could  not  therefore  dispute 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  choose  the  ^theling 
Wlheif  ruler;  and  against  the  j^thelingall  the  charges 
of  perjury,  of  faithlessness  to  his  lord,  of  treason, 
which  he  skilfully  put  together  for  the  ruin  of  Harold, 
»ou!d  be  scattered  like  morning  mist  in  sunshine. 

The  invitation  was  sent  {to54);  but  three  years  Eotnm  ot  tso 
passed  before  the  ^^j^thcling,  with  his  wife,  his  son  EnEiann-ioBt 
Edgar,  and  his  other  children,  landed  in  England 
(1057) ;  and  after  he  had  come,  he  never  saw  the 
king.  Many  guesses  have  been  made  to  explain  a 
(act  which  at  first  sight  seems  strange.  If  any  under- 
hand means  were  used  to  prevent  the  king  from 
welcoming  him  in  person,  they  were  used  by  iho.'ic  of 
his  Norman  favourites  who  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  about  him. 
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DMth  ot  Ua      But  it  seems  that  the  ^theling  was  ill  before 
I0S7.  ■  landed,  and  his  illness  ended  almost  immediatel; 

his  death.  The  event  left  Harold  again  in 
position  of  the  only  Englishman  whom  the  W: 
could  with  prudence  choose  as  the  Confess 
successor;  but  it  also  left  the  Norman  William  : 
to  spin  the  subtle  web  of  falsehoods  and  fallacies 
which  he  hoped  to  win  the  crown  which  the  W: 
destined  for  Harold. 

TotUK,  ebti  of      Two  years  before  the  j^itheling's  death,  Haro 
Uba.  younger  brother  Tostig  had  been  appointed  to 

•  earldom  of  Northumberland  {1055).  This 
probably  the  act  of  Edward  as  much  as  that  of 
Witan.  Of  all  the  family  of  Godwine  Tostig  was 
one  for  whom,  most  of  all,  Edward  had  a  perse 
liking ;  and  the  demands  which  he  made  for  Tost 
presence  and  society  were  probably  one  main  ca 
of  the  troubles  which  led  to  tumults  in  his  eailc 
and  to  the  banishment  of  the  earl. 
Their  friendship  can  be  explained  only  by 
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^^ich  as  that  wliich  had  shared  the  country  betwttn 
^nut  and  Edmund  Ironside.  It  was  their  policy 
W'hich  left  Harold  to  meet  the  Norman  William  with 
the  army  of  Wessex  alone ;  and  to  them  directly  and 
almost  exclusively  was  due  the  catastrophe  of  Senlac. 
Their  infamous  career  is  a  significant  comment  on 
the  want  of  cohesion  shown  hy  the  English  people 
l>efore  the  Norman  conquest. 

As  Tostig  lost  ground  in  the  opinion  of  his  country-  Rise  of  Hm-oM 
rnen,  Harold  was  winning  more  and  more  their 
affection  and  their  reverence.  A  cam])aign  conducted 
w^ith  great  military  skill  against  the  Welsh  king 
Gryffith  showed  that  he  possessed  all  but  the  highest 
powers  of  generalship.  The  Welsh  chief  was  dislodged 
from  fastness  after  fastness,  and  was  at  last  murdered 
by  his  wearied  subjects.  Harold  married  his  widow, 
Ealdgyth,  the  sister  of  the  earls  Eadwine  and 
Morkere.  The  union  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
inere  policy,  which  was  designed  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  election  which 
must  take  place  on  the  death  of  the  Confessor. 

This  event  was  hastened,  if  it  was  not  brought  mnoBs  or  uib 
i-bout,  by  the  trouiiles  in  Northimibria.  Edward  was 
"ow  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  he  lacked  the 
strength,  and  perhaps  the  desire,  to  shake  off  the 
Illness  which  had  seized  him.  His  life  had  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  incidents  which  attested  his 
Pfophetical  and  miraculous  powers,  as  well  as  his 
P'ety  and  his  devotion.  At  the  hallowing  of  the 
(Church  of  St.  John,  at  Clavering,  he  had  given  the 
"ig  from  his  finger  to  an  aged  beggar  who  asked  for 
slrns.  Within  a  few  hours  the  ring  was  given  to 
some  English  pilgrims  in  Palestine  by  a 
*^i>wed  himself  to  be  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle 
John,  and  who  chained  them  to  go   and  IcU  V.mg 


■J 
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Edtvard  that  within  six  months  he  should  enter 
his  rest  in  Paradise. 
I-  One  thing  only  Edward  was  anxious  to  accompl 
before  his  death,  and  this  was  the  consecration 
the  great  church  which  he  had  built  for  the  monks 
his  house  at  Westminster, — the  church  in  which 
purposed  that  his  own  body  should  be  laid,  and  wh: 
he  designed  to  be  the  place  of  hallowing  and  sepulti 
for  the  line  of  English  kings  who  might  come  af 
him.  The  church  was  consecrated  on  the  festi 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  December  28th,  1065.  i 
the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  January  sth,  1066,  Edwf 
breathed  his  last ;  and  the  next  day,  within  the  w: 
of  his  new  minster  church,  his  body  was  laid  to  n 
and  Harold,  elected  by  the  free  and  unanimc 
choice  of  the  Witan,  was  crowned  king  of  England 
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diitrchmen  of  the   kingdom   were   ministers  of  t!ic 

fiend,  that  the  whole  land  was  one  mass  of  corruption, 

and  that  by  way  of  chastisement  it  should  within  a 

year  be  harried  and  ravaged  by  demons  from  end  to 

end, 

I        To  this    Edward,    according    to  ,his    biographer,    ^E*""''!,      '' 

I     added  a  prophecy  which  describes  with  some  accuracy 

'     the  course  of  English  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

These  sentences,  then,  must  have  been  added  to  the 

narrative  in  that  reign  ;  but  if  he  said  anything  which 

»as  afterwards  twisted  into  a  more  convenient  shape, 

the  archbishop  Stigand  may  with  some  reason  have 

t'eated  his  talk  as  the  ravings  of  a  sick  man's  delirium. 

If  such  mischief  as  he  predicted  was  coming  on  the  Lart  Mreotinai 
hnd,  he  had  had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  it  about, 
liy  ejciting  in  the  mind  of  the  Norman  duke  hopes  of 
a  prize  which  was  not  his  to  give  away.  He  now  de- 
clared that  he  committed  his  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Harold,  Some  regret  for  the  past  may  have  prompted 
him  to  suggest  the  arrangement  which  he  knew  would 
^one  satisfy  the  Witaa 

The  Witan  lost  no  time  in  offering  the  crown  to  nnanimitj    or 
Harold,  and  Harold  felt  himself  bound  at  once  to 
wcept  it.     The  offer  was  unanimous.     The  .^theling 
Edward  was  dead.     His  son  Edgar,  both  by  age  and 
h^is  character,  was  not  one  who  could  be  chosen 
lo  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  a  stormy  sea  ; 
^d,  not  being  the  son  of  a  crowned  king  and  his 
lueen,  he  had,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  no 
<^laira  whatever  to  the  succession.     As  the  royal  stock 
"lus  failed,  there  was  clearly  no  one  else  to  whom  it 
fould  be  so  fitly  offered  as  to  the  son  of  Godwine. 
That  the  Norman   duke   professed   to  claim    the   Harold  ma  iha 
I     Oown  by  virtue  of  some  promise  made  by  Edwanl, 
■    "U  pretty  generally  known  to  Fnglishmeii ;  aiid  even  j 
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before  Harold's  election  rumours  had  probably  got 
about  that  Harold  himself  was  in  some  measure  com- 
mitted to  William — that  in  some  way  or  other  he  had, 
in  the  language  of  feudalism,  become  his  man.  Such 
an  engagement  could  not  have  been  made  during 
William's  visit  to  the  English  court,  for  Harold  was 
then  in  exile,  seeking  the  means  for  his  restoration. 
But  in  the  very  year  before  Edward's  death  (1065),  a 
Strange  chance  had  put  Harold  in  William's  power, 
and  William  had  availed  himself  of  it  with  singulai 
subtlety. 
Wpj^T*  *f  Harold  was  sailing  along  the  English  coast,  landing 
here  and  there  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  hawking,  when  a 
storm  carried  him  away  and  stranded  his  vessel  on 
the  lands  of  the  lord  of  Ponthieu.  Almost  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  shipwrecks,  instead  of  calling 
forth  feelings  and  acts  of  the  deepest  pity  and 
sympathy,  were  regarded  as  occasions  for  gaining 
wealth,  at  the  cost,  it  might  be,  of  murder.  The 
practice  of  Harold's  time  was  fearfully  cruel  and 
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Ealdgyth,  compliance  with  this  tlemand  was  impossible. 
According  to  other  tales,  Harold  received  knighthood 
from  William ;  and  this  would  be  made  to  involve 
some  feudal  relation  between  the  two.  Others  made 
him  accompany  William  on  ex[>editions  into  Brittany, 
and  fight  in  his  quarrels  as  bravely  as  he  had  fought 
against  Welsh  chieftains  in  his  own  land. 

More  impressive  than  all  was  the  oath  which  we  sioiy  of  Hat- 
are  told  that  Harold  was  entrapped  into  taking,  and  °  'Oath. 
by  which  he  swore  to  acknowledge  William's  title  to 
the  English  crown,  and  to  do  everything  in  bis  power 
to  win  it  for  him.  Harold  was  made  to  lay  his  hand 
on  a  chest  covered  with  a  cloth,  and,  without  knowing 
what  lay  beneath,  to  bind  himself  to  a  contract  into 
which  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  enter.  When 
the  oath  was  taken,  the  covering  was  removed,  and  he 
saw  before  him  the  relics  and  bones  of  some  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  Christendom. 

For  us  the  question  of  Harold's  obligation  to  kcc|)  v.^ino  or  Bar- 
such  a  promise  is  soon  settled,  i^o  law  of  any  land  ouiBPiomisa. 
will  hold  a  man  bound  to  keep  faith  with  a  burglar 
who  has  pledged  him  to  secrecy  with  a  blunderbuss 
held  to  his  ear.  The  whole  business  was  a  monstrous 
and  a  worthless  mockery,  and  it  was  an  insult  of  the 
grossest  kind  to  the  saints  whose  authority  William 
professed  to  recognise.  But  VVilliam's  baseness  and 
cruelty,  his  deep  and  deliberate  falsehood,  become 
fully  clear  only  when  we  remember  that  the  oath,  he 
knew,  could  not  possibly  be  kept,  and  that  he  never 
meant  that  it  should  be  kept. 

Neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  any  of  the  challenges  wiiuam'a  csst- 
*hich  he  sent  to  Harold  after  his  election  as  king,      &)i4^ 
had  Wiliiam  any  idea  that  his  proposals  would  be 
accepted  or  acted  upon;  but  their  rejection  would 
answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well.     He  could  then 
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proclaim  Harold  as  a  man  faithless  to  his  feudal  lo 
and  as  a  wilfully  perjured  traitor, 

Harold  may  then  at  some  time  or  other  have  ma 
some  sort  of  promise.  The  matter  is  one  with  whi 
we  have  no  concern  ;  and  the  Witan  showed  by  th 
unanimous  act  that  they  troubled  themselves  as  lit 
about  it  as  we  need  to  do. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  tidings  of  Harold's  elect! 
and  coronation  came  to  William  with  the  force  of 
unpleasant  surprise.  He  was  setting  out  on  a  hui 
but,  breaking  away  from  the  company,  he  sat  down 
his  hall  and  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle.  As  I 
seneschal  Fitz-Osbem  talked  with  others  about  1 
news  from  England,  William  looked  up  and  said  tl 
it  was  this  news  which  had  caused  him  a  double  gr 
—grief  for  the  death  of  the  king,  grief  for  the  wro 
done  to  him  by  Harold.  Fitz-Osbem  replied  thai 
was  a  time  not  for  weeping  but  for  action.  He  m; 
wrest  the  crown  from  Harold's  head. 

William  had  brought  the  seneschal  to  the  po 
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I  The  sanction  of  the  Pope  and  his  condemnation  of 
Harold's  falsehood  would  convert  the  struggle  into  a 
holy  war. 

William  eagerly  caught  at  the  advice,  and  the  issue  abbbbi 
was  thus  brought  vastly  more  within  the  bounds  of  mapSJ 
likelihood.  But  although  William  could  make  the 
Pope  arbiter  in  his  quarrel,  without  suffering  for  it 
in  his  own  person,  he  really  placed  himself  and  his 
successors  in  a  po.sition  which  implied  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pontiff  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth. 
The  hand  which  held  out  to  him  the  consccraled 
banner  could,  a  few  years  later,  press  heavily  on 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  the  Germans  and  of  Italy. 


I  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OEFEAT    OF     TOSTIG     AND     HAROLD     HARDRADA,    AT 
STAMFORD   BRIDGE. 

The  storms    which   were    gathering   round    Harold  intrignea 
broke  first  in  the  North.     From  Flanders  Tostig,  on      ''°'"^' 
heating  of  the  king's  death,  had  hastened  to  Duke 
William,  and  urged  h  n  he  English  crown 

for  himself:  The  ta  k  w  h  11  o  William's  mind, 
l)ut  he  would  only  u  d       k  n  his  own  way,  and 

to  the  eagerness  of  ih  1  Idly  was  IntoIeraLle. 
Tostig,  however,  could  g  n  I  ng  n  ore  from  William 
ihan  his  sanction  fa  mj       which  he  might 

make  for  the  recovery  of  his  earldom.     Armed  with 
this  approval,  he  got  together  a  considerable  fleet  and 
ravaged  the  English  coast. 
I        Driven    from    Lindesey    (page    90)    by    the    earls  Tostig  m 
I    Eailwine     and     Morkere,    'I'ostig     found    a    refii[;c      ""*' 
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first  with  the  Scottish  king  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway.  Here, 
as  at  Rouen,  he  prayed  first  for  aid  which  might 
restore  him  to  his  earldom.  But  this  scheme 
had  no  attraction  for  the  Norw^tan  chief,  wh<^ 
with  all  his  love  for  war  and  delight  in  battle,  saw 
the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  whole  profit  of  success  would  accrue  to 
Tostig  alone. 

Saroid  Hard-  Tostig  now  resolved  to  try  the  second  argoment 
Horwar.  with  fthich  he  had  already  sought  to  impress  the 
Norman  duke.  Harold,  whose  harshness  and 
cruelty  had  won  him  the  name  of  Hardrada,  or 
Hardrede  (as  ^thelred's  fitfulness  had  won  him  the 
title  of  On-rede,  or  Unready,  page  75),  could  look 
back  upon  a  strange  series  of  astonishing  exploits, 
which  furnished  themes  for  high-wrought  rhapsodies 
of  bards  and  minstrels. 

HI*  Bftiiiar  He  had  served  among  the  Varangian '  or  German 
guards  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  at  Constantinople, 
and  he  had  had  an  eye  to  wealth  nM  less  than  to 
glory.     He  had  come  back  to  his  native  land  a  ston 
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spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as  king  of  England.  Tostig 
had  gone  before  him.  They  met  again  on  the  Tyne, 
and  at  first  everything  seemed  to  promise  well  for 
their  success.  Having  burnt  Scarborough,  they 
sailed  up  the  river,  and,  landing  at  Riccall,  marched 
upon  York. 

Hastening  to  meet  them,  the  earls  Eadwine  and  Battle  of  i 
Morkere  underwent  at  Fulford  a  most  severe  defeat,  ^^^ 
which  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  York, 
September  24th,  1066.  The  citizens  pledged  them- 
selves to  yield  hostages  for  their  good  faith  to  the 
Norwegian  king  at  Stamford  Bridge ;  but  before  they 
could  be  got  together  the  English  king  came  between 
them  and  the  victors  of  Fulford,  and  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge  closed  the  career  both  of  Hardrada 
and  Tostig. 

The  choice  of  Stamford  Bridge  as  the  spot  for  the  The  Hosta 
delivery  of  the  hostages  seems  at  first  perplexing.  The  Indge. 
hostages  might  have  been  given  at  York  itself.  But  the 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Stamford  Bridge  is  close  to  Aldby,  the  house  or  the 
stronghold  of  the  old  Northumbrian  kings  (page 
41).  The  occupation  of  this  ancient  palace  would 
appear  to  Tostig  an  earnest  of  the  recovery  of 
his  earldom,  and  to  Hardrada  an  assurance  that 
he  was  himself  the  successor  of  the  long  line  of 
Northunobrian  sovereigns. 

The  story  of  the  great  battle  is  a  saga  or  poem  stoiy  of 
rather  than  a  history.  Nothing  more  can  be  regarded  ^rd  BriS« 
as  certain  than  that  the  result  of  the  fight  at  Fulford 
^as  reversed,  and  that  both  Tostig  and  his  Norwegian 
aJly  were  slain.  Harold  is  described  as  seeing  his 
'namesake  fall  from  his  horse  as  he  rode  round  his 
host,  as  asking  who  he  might  be,  and  as  saying,  when 
he  kBmt  that  it  was  Hardrada.  himself,  that  V\e  was  a 
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tall  and  goodly  man,  but  that  his  luck  had  seemir 
left  him. 
r  Harold  is  next  made  to  send  a  message  to 
brother,  offering  him  not  merely  his  old  earldom, 
the  third  of  the  kingdom,  if  he  will  only  make  pei 
"What  gift  have  you,"  Tostig  asks,  "for  Harold 
Norway  ?  "  "  Seven  feet  of  ground,"  was  the  ansii 
"or,  as  he  seems  taller  than  other  men,  just  so  m 
more  as  he  may  need."  The  messenger  is  no  soo 
departed  than  the  Norwegian  asks  who  he  was,  an. 
told  that  it  was  Harold  of  England  himself.  "  V 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  "  was  his  reply ;  " 
never,  had  I  known  it,  should  he  have  gone  bad 
his  host"  The  retort  of  Tostig  is  that  he  could 
murder  a  brother  who  offered  him  not  merely 
pardon  but  his  friendship;  and  to  this  Hardr 
vouchsafes  no  other  remark  than  that  the  Eng 
Harold  was  but  a  small  man,  but  he  stood  well  in 
stirrups. 

The  battle  was  beyond  doubt  most  severely  c 
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of  October;  that  on  Thursday  the  iith  hn  !uft 
London,  and  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  had  taken 
up  his  position  on  Friday  at  Scnlac,  where  the  battle 
was  fought  the  next  day,  October  t4th,  1066. 

Of  these  dates  two,  those  of  the  fight  at  Stamford  ThoHarohrnw 
Bridge,  September  25th,  and  of  the  catastrophe  at  i»o, 
Senlac,  are  certain.  The  rest  must  remain  more  or 
less  conjectural.  Horsemen  might  without  difficulty 
itaverse  the  distance  between  York  and  Ixindon  in 
five  days,  and  between  London  and  Senlac  in  two 
more.  The  two  journeys  together  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  five  miles,  at  least ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  an  army  on  foot  to  make  two  such 
marches  in  less  than  ten  days,  and  even  this  would 
involve  a  very  severe,  and  indeed  most  hurtful,  strain. 
We  must  then  suppose  that  the  main  body  of  his 
army  followed  Harold  as  best  they  could  on  the  road 
to  London,  and  that  they  started  earlier  and  preceded 
him  on  the  way  from  London  to  Senlac. 

The  burden  laid  on  Harold  may  well  be  thought  Enorsy  or  Bm- 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  mortal  man.  It  was  " 
certainly  too  heavy  to  be  borne  long.  He  had  known 
from  the  first  that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword 
could  decide  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  the 
Norman  duke ;  and  he  had  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
guarding  the  southern  shores  of  his  kingdom  with  an 
energy  which  must  have  insured  success  had  he  not 
been  interrupted  and  thwarted  in  his  work. 

For  nearly  four  months  his  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  stata  "f^iiB 
Dot  a  sign  of  any  Norman  ship  was  visible.  It  had 
always  been  a  hard  matter  to  keep  a  force  of  English- 
men long  together;  and  although  lapse  of  time  only 
;ht  the  coming  of  the  enemy  nearer,  if  he  was  to 
le  at  all,  yet  the  need  of  gathering  in  their  harvest 
proved  too  strong  for  thcin   in   the  end,   as  it  can 
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scarcely  fail  to  prove  too  strong  for  any  except  a  f 
standing  army.  Early  in  September  it  became  cl 
that  the  men  must  go  home.  Sadly,  and  with  d 
forebodings,  Harold  rode  back  to  London,  while 
fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  with  the  loss  of  so 
ships  by  the  way, 

,       This    miserable  necessity  left   the  southern  cc 
unguarded.     Perseverance    for   a    few   weeks    m 
might,  and    probably    would,    have    rendered 
Conqueror's  enterprise  altogether  impmcticable;  1 
it  is  of  little  yse  to  ask  why  the  women  and  child 
of  England  could  not  undertake  to  gather  in 
harvest  to    the   best    of   their    power,  while   tt 
husbands  and  fathers  remained  at  sea  to  guard  tl 
country  and  their  freedom.     There  was  not  as  yt 
living  spirit  of  national  union  amongst  Englisbmi 
and  the  penalty  for  the  lack  of  it  was  to  be  a  he 
one  indeed. 
From  London  Harold  was  soon  summoned  noi 

[  wards  to  tight  the  battle  which  should  have  bi 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  MARCH   OF   HAROLD   FROM   YORK   TO   SENLAC. 

Meanwhile  the  Norman  duke,  having  got  all  things  preparationi  oi 

into  readiness  in  the  early  summer,  was  chafing  at  the     ^e. ''*'"**" 

calm  or  the  contrary  winds  which  kept  himself  and 

hisamiy  virtually  prisoners  on  the  southern  side  of 

the  Channel.      In  his    preparations    for   his    great 

iniquity  he  had  succeeded  probably  even  beyond  his 

hopes.    He  had  won  to  his  side  the  popular  opinion 

of  Christendom,   and  fastened  on  his   enemy  the 

reputation  of  a  perjured  cheat     He  had  received  the 

blessing  of  the  Pope,  and  a  banner  which  hallowed 

his  enterprise.     He  had  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his 

subjects  for  his  mighty  scheme  of  fraud  and  robbery, 

and  he  had  drawn  together  under  his  standard,  almost 

from  every  part  of  Europe,  a  vast  crowd  of  men  who 

sold  their  bodies,  and  were  ready  to  sell  their  souls, 

for  money. 

His  ships  were  ready  early,  perhaps,  in  August.  The  Norman 
For  the  most  part  they  were  little  better  than  un- 
decked barges,  built  to  carry  men  and  horses  for  a 
[  voyage  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  return.  But 
pre-eminent  among  the  larger  and  more  carefully- 
finished  vessels  was  the  Mora,  the  gift  of  Matilda  to 
her  husband,  on  which  the  figure  of  a  boy  wrought  in 
gold  pointed  with  an  ivory  horn  in  the  direction  of  the 
prow,  and  the  prow  was  to  be  faced  only  towards 
England. 

Unhappily  for  Harold  and  the  English,  the  preva-  Delay  in  sail 
^ent  wind  of  this  summer  was  from  the  north.     Had 
^^illiam  been  able  to  cross  the  Channel  at  once,  he 
Would  have  fovnd  the  shores  guarded  by  the  fleet  atvd 
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army.  But  August  went  by,  and  at  the  end  of 
first  week  in  September  the  patience  of  the  Eng 
was  worn  out,  and  they  could  not  be  withheld  & 
going  to  their  homes  to  gather  in  thetr  com,  '. 
land  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  any  invader,  for  the  li 
was  soon  summoned  away  to  the  north  to  rid 
country  of  the  Norwegian  host.;  and  before  he  cc 
return,  the  Norman  duke  had  intrenched  his  cam| 
Hastings. 
t  After  the  delay  of  a  month  at  the  mouth  of 
Dive,  William  transferred  his  fleet  to  St  Valery, 
the  estuary  of  the  Somme,  in  the  territory  of  i 
Count  of  Ponthieu  into  whose  hands  Harold 
fallen  a  year  ago.  The  number  both  of  his  ships  , 
of  his  troops  is  uncertain.  Some  speak  of  his  arm; 
consisting  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  others  reduce  i 
fourteen  thousand.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  f 
it  was  excellently  disciplined,  and  it  consisted 
professional  soldiers  to  a  &r  lai^er  d^ree  than 
army  of  Harold. 
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with  his  hands  upon  the  ground.  With  perfect  readi- 
ness he  turned  into  an  omen  of  good  an  incident 
which  might  have  dispirited  his  followers.  "  The 
earth  of  England  is  in  my  grasp,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  have 
taken  seizin  ^  of  my  kingdom,"  A  soldier,  it  is 
said,  plucked  a  handful  of  straw  from  the  thatched 
roof  of  a  cottage,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke  as 
"seizin,"  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  all  thai  it 
contained.  "  I  accept  it,"  he  said,  "  and  may  God 
be  with  us," 

Marching  to  Hastings  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  Raragingoriho 
SL  Michael,  the  army  constructed  a  trenched  and  HMtiut""" 
palisaded  camp,  and  then  went  forth  to  ravage  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood.  William's  object 
clearly  was  to  fight  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  and 
therefore  to  tempt  Harold  down  by  merciless  havoc 
wrought  among  his  people,  if  indeed  Harold  should 
frome  back  at  all  from  his  encounter  with  hJs 
Norwegian  namesake. 

For  the  moment  William  cotild  not  tell  witli  which  Tidiiigs  of  Har- 

,  .         ,  -   ,       ,  ...  ,  111  1  old's  Vlfltory. 

king  he  might  have  to  fight ;  but  probably  not  later 
than  the  ist  of  October  he  received  from  a  Norman, 
who  held  office  under  Harold  as  he  had  held  it  under 
Edward,  not  only  the  tidings  thit  the  Norwegian  host 
had  been  utterly  destroyed,  but  also  the  counsel  to 
hasten  back  to  Rouen  insteid  of  \enttiring  to  face  an 
enemy  whom  he  could  not  possibly  withatand 

But  Harold's  victory  at  Stamford  lindge  was  the  wiiiiam's    Ad- 
immediate  cause  of  his  defeat  at  Senlac     His  absence 
enabled  William  to  land  without  opposition,  and  he 
had,  therefore,  with  an  overworked  and  wearied  army, 
10  meet  an  enemy  perfectly  frc^h  ind  ei^cr  for  battle.  I 

This  mischance  Harold  ascribed  to  the  w  ill  of  Heaven,  M 

I  '  Thai  which  puis  a  lorf  into  feudal  pnsF^cssic.r.  of  his  land.  ■ 

I     The  MfcmoD]'  was  called  Livery  of  Seizin,  H 
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adding  that  he  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the  sa 
moment.  But  while,  with  unabated  energy,  he  brat 
himself  to  the  new  task  before  him,  he  was  made 
feel  how  nearly  the  issue  must  depend  on  hini! 
alone. 

'tSiS'rf' tto  '^^  Northumbrian  earls  had,  after  their  great 
Norfbam  feat  at  Fulford,  won  their  safety  through  Harol 
bravery  and  military  skill.  The  terrible  necesi 
which  called  him  away  to  the  south  they  regarc 
as  a  special  reason  for  refusing  to  help  him.  Tl 
would  now  have  a  splendid  opportunity  for  ag 
dividing  the  kingdom.  They  had,  as  they  said, 
quarrel  with  the  Norman  duke,  and  he  none  n 
them ;  and  they  were  fools  enough  to  fancy  that 
would  be  well  content  if  they  left  him  unmolested 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 

B"^  "  "*"  ^"  interest  as  terrible  as  it  is  sad  attaches  to  th 
last  days  of  Harold's  life.  His  toil  had  already  b< 
almost  beyond  human  powers  of  endurance;  but 
him  there  was  to  be  not  a  moment  of  rest  until 
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some  means  brought  to  an  end.  The  question  was 
what  these  means  should  be.  His  brave  and  noble- 
minded  brother,  Gyrth,  urged  that  on  every  ground 
Harold  should  not  fight  in  the  battle  to  which  he  hail 
challenged  William,  if  such  a  battle  was  to  he  fought  at 
all.  He  insisted,  with  even  greater  earnestness,  that 
the  whole  country  between  London  and  the  sea 
should  be  systematically  ravaged,  so  that  the  invaders 
should  be  starved  out  of  it,  even  if  they  escaped 
defeat  in  battle. 

Harold,  we  are  told,  rejected  his  counsel  on  both  Raiection  othiB 
points.  Never  through  him  should  any  linglishman 
suffer  in  lands  or  home.  Never  would  lie  do  anything 
to  hurt  those  whom  he  desired  only  to  sec  thriving 
under  his  sway ;  neither  would  he  allow  any  to  say 
that  he  had  chosen  the  coward's  part,  and  left  his 
brother  to  face  perils  which  he  dared  not  meet 
himself. 

Yet,  if  the  advice  was  given  (and  oiir  knowledge  of  Haroirt's 
it  comes  from  Norman  sources  only),  Gyrth  was  on 
both  points  entirely  right.  It  was  childish  folly  to 
suppose  that  any  could  charge  with  cowardice  a  man 
whose  career  had  been  like  that  of  Harold ;  and  had 
Harold  remained  alive  after  the  fight  of  Scnlac,  the 
defeat  of  the  English  would  soon  hi\i.  bctn  followed 
by  irreparable  disasters  for  the  invaders.  Ej  following 
Gyrth's  counsel  he  would  h-ne  btcn  \  h>ing  the  part 
not  of  the  coward  but  of  the  r£all>  Lri^e  man,^of 
the  man  who  is  rot  afraid  of  the  o\  m  ons  of  others  ; 
and  as  to  the  hurt  or  harm  of  his  s  bjects  this  would 
be  caused  not  by  destrojiig  thur  cro[  s  or  their 
houses,  but  by  failing  to  phce  every  possible  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  invaders. 

Far  greater  than  any  losses  which  might  be  thus  The  Ramiit  of 
.  1         -      .      1  1  1        1    1    1      1      i^"  rwowioB, 

incurred  were  the  miseries  brought  on  the  whole  lanii 
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by  the  course  which  he  took.  But  it  is  at  the  1 
possible  that  the  advice  was  never  given,  and  in 
case  all  criticism,  so  far  as  Gyrth  is  concemec 
thrown  away.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  if  he  ( 
it,  he  showed  himself  a  greater  general  and  a  n 
statesman  than  his  brother. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SENLAC. 

moiBar-  It  is  certain  that  the  battle  of  Senlac  was  fought 
Saturday,  the  14th  of  October,  A  distance  of  al 
seven  miles  separated  the  spot  occupied  by  Ha 
from  the  Norman  camp  at  Hastings.  It  was  wi 
chosen,  not  merely  as  barring  the  road  of  an  em 
who  might  wish  to  march  from  Hastings  to  Lont 
but  also  as  involving  great  disadvantages  in  attack 
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not  trained  professionally,  seem  almost  beyond  belief; 
but  it  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have  ridden  after 
his  army,  which  had  started  from  London  a  day,  or 
perhaps  two  days,  earlier. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fight  fresh  messages  arc  said  to  AiisitBd  tutaa 
have  passed  between  the  Norman  and  the  English 
camps.  The  duke,  we  are  told,  demanded  a  simple 
resignation  of  the  crown  by  Harold.  If  he  could  not 
obtain  this,  he  would  be  content  with  the  position  of 
the  old  kings,  who  were  overlords  of  England  or  of 
lirilain,  and  Harold  should  be  'under-Icing  of  the 
Northumbrians.  If  neither  of  these  courses  should 
please  him,  he  was  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  a 
single  combat  between  himself  and  Harold. 

If  such  proposals  were  made,  they  must  have  been  uotiTss  tat 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  could  not  be  '''"**"'«^ 
accepted.  In  any  case  they  would  serve  their  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  impress  on  the  world  at  large  that 
his  quarrel  with  Harold  was  strictly  a  (>crsonal  one, 
and  that  with  the  English  people  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  It  matters  not  whether  Harold's  blunt  refusal 
of  all  these  alternatives  be  historical  or  not.  It  is 
beyond  question  that  he  was  not  competent  to 
entertain  them. 

A  few  hours  only  remained  before  the  great  en-  -me  NormM 
counter.  As  the  night  came  on,  the  English  camp  camps."* 
resounded,  we  are  told,  with  national  songs  and 
ballads,  and  the  shoutings  of  revellers  over  their  cups, 
while  in  the  camp  of  the  Normans  men  were  seen 
confessing  their  sins,  and  praying  in  ecstasies  of 
devout  enthusiasm. 

If  we  take  this  account  as  substantially  correct,  wc  Oondnct  or  tba 
have  to  remember  that  the  English  had  no  need  to     ^"s'laiL 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.     They  were 
there  to  fight  for  their  country,  their  homes,  and  tVicu 
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laws.     They  were  thus  simply  doing  their  duty,  1 
they  might  do  it  without  excitement 

'  For  the  Normans  it  was,  beyond  all  other  thii 
needful  to  show  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  religi 
work.  If  William's  enterprise  was  not  a  crust 
sanctioned  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  it  was  ir 
wickedness  and  sin,  to  be  loathed  by  all  decer 
minded  men.  But  the  same  tale  is  told  of 
English  and  French  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  ba 
of  Agincourt,  only  that  there,  naturally,  the  parts 
reversed,  the  English  betaking  themselves  to  pia 
the  French  to  joyoiis  revelry. 

The  purpose  of  Harold  was  to  fight  strictly  on 
defensive,  and,  if  his  orders  had  been  obeyed,  tl 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  disad^ 
tages  involved  in  the  desertion  and  treachery  of 
northern  earls,  the  result  of  the  battle  must  have  b 
the  ruin  of  William's  schemes.  So,  indeed,  Hai 
told  his  men  in  the  few  quiet  words  which 
addressed  to  them  before  the  battle. 

t  Before  his  Frenchmen  William  had  paraded  0 
more  his  own  wrongs  and  the  perjury  of  Haiold, . 
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on  his  coat  of  mail  the  forepart  was  by  aecidcnt  [ilaccd 
on  his  back.  As  ready  now  as  when  he  fell  from  his 
ship's  side  in  Pevetisey  Bay,  he  cried  out  that  ihu 
luming  of  his  hauberk  portended  only  the  turninij  of 
a  dultc  into  a  king  ;  and,  still  more  to  cheer  his  troops, 
he  declared  that  if  he  should  be  victorious  he  would 
build  on  the  battle  ground  a  splendid  minster  in  honour 
of  St.  Martin. 

With  the  papal  banner  floating  before  him,  and  n 
with  his  brother  Odo,  the  fierce  mace-bearing  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  by  his  side,  William  placed  hiumelf  at  the 
head  of  his  Normans  who  formed  the  eeiilral  body, 
charged  with  the  work  of  breaking  down  the  palisade 
and  shield  wall  in  front  of  the  standard  of  the  English. 
At  the  head  of  all  went  the  minstrel,  known  as  Taille- 
fer,  the  cleaver  of  iron,  brandishing  his  sword,  and 
singing  songs  of  Roland  and  the  Paladins  '  of  Charles 
the  Great.  Taillefer  could  fight  as  well  as  sing,  and 
he  had  slain  two  Englishmen  before  he  was  himself 
cut  down. 

There  can  be  little  temptation  to  dwell  on  such  n 
fantastic  exploits,  and  it  is  painful  to  linger  over  the 
details  of  this  fearful  battle.  So  long  as  Harold's 
orders  were  obeyed,  the  Norman  attack  was  re])ulsed 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Something  like  a  panic  struck 
the  whole  of  William's  army.  The  re[>urt  went  that 
the  duke  had  been  slain,  and,  tearing  off  his  helmet, 
he  rode,  like  Edmund  Ironside  at  Sherstone  (page 
93),  along  his  ranks,  crying  out,  "  I  live,  and  by  (jod's 
grace  I  will  conquer." 

'  By  this  name  are  known  the  gi^:il  jiects  i>r  nubias  :if  llm 
palace  (Palatium)  or  court  of  Charles  Ihi;  Coal  (Cliiirlt^inaynr). 
Of  ihese  peers  Roland  was  Ihe  foremost,  and  his  exploits  weru 
as  wonderful  as  those  of  King  Artliur.  The  stories  uf  these  two 
lieroeB  are,  in  fact,  at  iHittom  Uie  aami;. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVir. 

THE   DEATH    OF  HAROLD. 

cwath  of  H»r-  The  second  onset  was  fatal  to  Harold's  brothi 
gLdjitoothm,  Qy^j^  ^^^  Leofwine ;  and  so  fell  two  devoted  i 
Logiwina.  pure-minded  Englishmen,  of  whom  their  cour 
might  well  be  proud.  But  this  attack  also  " 
repulsed,  and  the  event  of  the  day  could  not  mi 
longer  have  remained  doubtful,  had  not  Willi 
ordered  a  portion  of  his  army  to  feign  a  flight,  wh 
if  the  English  should,  as  he  hoped,  pursue  thi 
another  division  was  to  press  on  and  seize  the  grou 
thus  left  open. 

'w'lSSS  "'  '^^^  stratagem  succeeded.  The  irregular  Engl 
levies  before  whom  the  bait  was  held  out  were  snai 
They  left  the  post  assigned  to  them  by  the  king,  i 
learned  soon  that  they  had  made  a  fatal  blun< 
which,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  bravery  shown 
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retreat  as  they  had  been  in  the  fight,  and  there  was 
no  reason  even  now,  except  in  the  jealousies  and 
divisions  of  Englishmen,  why  the  Norman  duke 
should  not  stili  be  foiled  in  his  plans  of  ihcfl  and 
murder.  The  treachery  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere 
had  led  to  the  disaster  of  Senlac ;  it  was  now  to 
keep  open  for  William  the  path  which  he  had  thus 
far  hewn  out  for  himself  with  his  mace  and  sword. 

So  died  an  English  king,  whose  name,  whatever  Hiroia  as 
may  have  been  his  faults,  deserves  always  to  be 
mentioned  with  more  than  honour.  He  was  great  as 
a  statesman,  and  great  as  a  military  leader;  and  in 
all  his  campaigns  he  showed  himself  second  to  none 
of  the  generals  of  his  age.  If,  after  his  return  from 
Stamford  Bridge,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent 
to  follow  the  course  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Gynh,  we  have  still  to  remember  that  the  battle  of 
Senlac  was  lost  only  because  the  irregular  levies  on 
the  left  wing  disobeyed  the  strict  orders  given  to 
them. 

If,  again,  Harold's  conduct  to  Swegen  (page  117)  °|™^'lE''^ 
was  not  that  of  a  generous  brother,  if  his  conduct  at 
Porlock  (page  124),  although  it  was  the  usual  conduct 
of  all  exiles  at  that  time,  was  not  what  we  might  have 
looked  for  in  such  a  man  as  Harold,  he  displayed 
through  all  the  rest  of  his  life  a  spirit  which,  if  it 
had  been  shared  by  half  the  enrls  and  thanes  of  the 
land,  would  have  rendered  the  Norman  conquest 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  career  of  Harold  was  one  which  may  well  ThBOiosoor 
attract  to  him  not  merely  our  respect,  but  our  love. 
That  for  such  a  man  decisive  victory  over  one  invader 
should  be  followed  immediately  by  decisive  defeat 
from  another,  to  whose  evil  deeds  those  of  Hardrada 
Were  as  nothing,  is  one  of  the  numberless  things  in 
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snbmiiijon  o[  Marching  by  Wallingford,  he  made  his  way 
iM^uod.'  Berkhampstead,  where  he  reaped  still  more  abu 
antly  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  With  the  Archbis 
of  York  and  other  bishops  and  thanes,  Edgar, 
newly-elected  king,  came  to  declare  himself  the  r 
of  the  Conqueror,  The  back  of  their  resistance 
been  broken  by  the  desertion  of  the  northern  ea 
and,  according  to  English  theory,  the  king-elect 
not  full  king  until  he  had  been  crowned.  The  ret 
choice  of  Edgar,  therefore,  was  no  hindrance  to 
offer  now  made  to  William  of  the  English  crown. 

AomptaiiDe    or       After  some  hesitation,  real  or    feigned,   the  t 
wmiam.  was  accepted ;  but  William  would  not  venture  him 

in  London  until  a  fortress  had  been  raised  for 
defence.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  structure  of  w< 
which  soon  disappeared;  but  on  its  site  arOse 
present  Tower  of  London. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1066,  the  Witan  was  gatht 
n  Westminster  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  Nori 
duke,  and  to  witness  his  coronation.      The   vo 
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interfere.  The  fact  seems  to  be  sufficient  proof  that 
he  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  outbreak.  No 
altempt  was  made  to  help  him,  but  much  was  done  by 
llie  Nonnan  soldiers  in  the  way  of  phindering.  The 
riot  was,  it  would  seem,  simply  a  breach  of  military 
discipline;  and  William,  we  are  told,  warned  his 
chiefs  immediately  afterwards  that  a  repetition  of  such 
acts  would  drive  the  whole  land  into  a  rebellion, 
*hich  it  would  be  impossible  for  iheiii  to  roijruss. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   CONQUEST. 

Alihouch  the  work  of  the  conquest  was  scarcely  pontion  of 
•note  than  begun,  William's  election  by  the  Wilan  m"g.""  " 
3H(I  his  coronation  gave  him  great  advantages,  lie 
''■as  now  in  form  king.  For  whatever  he  did  he  might 
<^laim  the  authority  of  his  predecessors ;  and  any  re- 
sistance made  to  him  might  legally  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  rebellion.  For  the  same  reason  no  formal 
*^lianges  were  made  in  the  laws ;  but  the  people  were 
^oon  made  to  feel  that  they  were  administered  in  a 
"ilTerent  spirit,  and  to  answer  quite  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  they  were  designed. 

His  position  as  the  acknowledged  king  of  the  land  wiuiamandtha 
^*as  used  in  support  of  the  feudal  theory  that  the  king  o^w 
"*  the  owner  of  all  the  soil  of  his  realm.  He  could 
Scarcely  venture  to  dispossess  all  English  landowners 
On  the  strength  of  this  theory  alone ;  but  he  could, 
^d  he  did,  say  that  although  he  was  the  lawful 
Successor  of  the  Confessor,  he  was  yet,  when  he  urged 
"'^  claim,   met  with   armed    resistance.      Ilcnce   all 
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England  was  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  the  penalty 
rebellion  was  forfeiture  of  land  with  the  conGscat 
of  all  goods. 
I      This  was  a  weapon  which  coiild  not  be  used 
""'""  partially  against  all ;  but  it  could  be  used  against  SOi 

and  it  might  be  drawn  forth  from  the  armoury  wb 
ever  it  might  be  convenient  to  do  so.  It  could 
employed  against  Harold  and  his  house,  and  aga 
his  most  prominent  supporters  and  followers.  Th 
were  left  landless ;  but  the  main  body  were  allot 
to  redeem  their  estates,  and  the  prices  brought  we: 
to  William's  exchequer. 
o^m^of  Pmi-  But  the  land  came  to  them  strictly  as  new  1: 
granted  by  a  new  lord,  under  conditions  indefini 
varying  from  those  under  which  it  had  been  held  t 
far.  The  feudal  chain  was  thus  firmly  riveted  roi 
the  English  owners  of  land,  and  William  found  fa 
self  on  the  road  to  a  regal  power  far  exceeding  tha 
any  kings  before  him.  Greatly  to  his  delight,  he 
covered  that  by  securing  for  each  act  the  s; 
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Lanfranc  and  the  Pope,  without  caring  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  involve  serious  difficulties  and 
losses  for  men  not  so  strong  as  himself,  so  now,  with- 
out considering  how  it  might  affect  his  successors,  he 
resolved  to  strengtlien  the  foundations  of  his  authorily 
by  building  castles  to  command  every  town  as  each 
submitted,  or  was  compelled  to  suhmil,  to  his  arms. 
He  had  done  so  at  Hastings,  he  had  done  so  in 
London ;  and  he  adhered  to  this  policy  with  thorough 
firmness. 

But  William  desired  heyond  all  things  to  revisit  his  ^?J?!5''  "' 
Norman  duchy,  and  he  set  out  within  three  months  Normanflj. 
after  his  coronation.  Things,  however,  looked  threaten- 
ing in  the  north ;  and  he  therefore  summoned  the 
earls  Eadwine,  Morkere,  and  Waltheof,  son  of  the 
Northumhrian  earl  Siward,  to  accompany  hinL  A 
refusal  would  have  heen  necessarily  regarded  as  a 
first  step  in  the  path  of  overt  rebellion,  and  hence 
ihey  could  do  no  otherwise  than  obey  his  summons. 

William's  reception  in  his  ducai  city  was  magnificent ;  Btiganfl  «nd 
but  the  splendour  of  his  holiday  was  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  advancement  of  his  interests  or  his 
business,  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  by  his  side ;  but  he  had  secretly  resolved  that  the 
primate,  who  had  no  canonical  authorily  (page  126), 
should  yield  to  one  from  whom  he  had  already  re- 
teived  invaluable  help  in  his  enterprise  against  Harold, 
l^franc,  the  prior  of  Bee,  who  had  urged  him  to 
appeal  to  Christendom  and  the  Pope  as  well  as  to  his 
o«n  people,  should  take  his  place,  and  bring  the 
English  clergy  under  the  discipline  to  which,  from 
the  days  of  Dunstan  (page  72),  onwards,  they  had 
opposed  a  determined  resistance. 

From   Normandy    William   was    soon   recalled   by  ""P^^JEJ"!^ 
troubles  in  the  land  on  which  he  had  thrust  liimatVC     Bttvtwwictt. 
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as  ruler.    The  burden  of  subjection  was  heavy  eno 

while  he  remained  in  England.  It  became  w< 
afler  he  had  lefl  his  brother  Odo,  and  his  senesc 
William  Fitz-Osbern  (page  136),  to  rule  for  hira  in 
absence.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  at  once  rai 
against  their  oppressiveness,  and  more  especi 
against  the  castles  which  they  multiplied,  and  vi 
became  the  convenient  strongholds  of  evildoers. 
*j2f  ""  ^°''  ^^  William  was  not  actually  guilty  of  these  iniqui 
in  his  own  person,  he  yet  could  avoid  intrusting  \ 
authority  those  who  were  ready  to  commit  them. 
was  paying  the  penalty  for  framing  and  carr) 
out  evil  schemes,  which  began  with  fraud  and  fa 
hood  and  led  him  on  gradually  into  tyranny,  ' 
storm  broke  first  in  Herefordshire  and  in  KenL 
the  former  Englishmen  allied  themselves  with 
Welsh  princes  to  levy  war  against  the  new-com 
In  the  latter  they  asked  the  aid  of  Eustace  of  Boulo| 
the  man  whose  name,  as  we  might  have  suppos 
would  be  most  hateful  in  their  ears  (page  119), 
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even    then   far  more  of  an   Englishman   than   was 

Edward 

Duting  the  years  which  had  since  passed  Swend  had  ?a«iuan     ud 

thown  friendship  for  England  by  refusing  to  aid  Toslig 
in  his  treason,  or  the  Norman  William  in  his  plans  of 
theft  and  usurpation.  He  had  no  longer  now  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Norway,  and  the  yet  unsubdued 
Northumbrians  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  their 
sovereign.  He  had,  it  seems,  the  will  to  help  them  ; 
and  had  he  resolved  on  striking  the  blow  at  once,  it 
inighl  have  told  with  fatal  effect  on  William's  power. 
He  held  his  hand  for  two  years,  and  long  before  those 
jeara  were  ended  the  golden  opportunity  had  passed 
away. 

Returning  to  England  in  December  1067,  William  m^s  and  osp- 
keptthe  Christmas  festival  at  Westminster,  and  thon  JSJg^"*^"""'. 
sei  himself  to  crush  the  resistance  which  had  ExctiT 
fonts  centre.  Here  sojourned  now  Gytha,  the  wifi; 
olGodwine  and  the  mother  of  king  Harold,  and  her 
presence  roused  afresh  the  affection  felt  by  the  men  of 
fe  West  both  for  her  husband  and  her  son. 

But  no  one  part  of  the  land  by  itself  could  do  Dirinionot  iha 
much.  The  union  of  the  men  of  the  West  with  the  *^"°^- 
men  of  the  North  might  have  brought  about  William's 
^•pulsion  from  the  land.  But  when  Exeter  withstood 
■liin,  York  would  not  help  ;  and  when  York  was  ready 
to  strike,  Exeter  was  already  powerless.  The  offer  of 
Uie  citizens  of  Exeter  to  pay  tribute  to  William,  while 
thej  refused  to  receive  him  as  king,  was  rejected.  Its 
Acceptance  would  have  made  Exeter  an  independent 
^'^  or  a  republic  like  the  republics  which  were 
Stinging  up  in  Italy, 

The  city    was    besieged   and    taken,    and   Gytha,  Laat  Toan  of 
taking  her  escape,  took  refuge  on  the  Flat  Holm,  a     ot  Harow. 
■^1  islet  in  the  Bristol  Channel.     The  foundation  of 
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In  ttaB  Nortb. 


the  castle  of  Rougemont  vras  an  effectual  precaul 
against  future  risings  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

!  Although  the  land  south  of  the  Thames  had  recei 
William  as  its  king,  the  Northumbrian  country 
not  made  its  submission.  To  its  people  William 
still  nothing  more  than  a  foreign  invader,  and  t 
waited  only  for  leaders  who  should  guide  them  in 
work  of  his  expulsion.  Such  leaders  they  thou 
that  they  had  found  in  Morkere  and  Eadtvine,  w 
these  two  earls  declared  their  readiness  to  undert 
the  enterprise. 

Motty  bt  uie  It  mattered  not  ta  them  that  Eadwine's  motive 
that  which  they  called  lawful  war,  but  which 
Normans  styled  rebellion,  was  simply  anger  aga 
William  because  he  dcl.tyed  or  declined  to  fulii 
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For  the  present  William  might  have  thought  that  inawnuH?  of 
the  work  of  conquest  was  achieved.  The  towns  made  ""'  ^•"""^ 
their  peace  with  him,  and  his  castles  rose  to  insure 
Iheir  permanent  subjection.  But  in  truth  he  had  not 
yet  set  up  any  firm  rule.  Normans  and  English  were 
virtually  at  open  war  with  each  other ;  and  on  the 
weaker  side  there  was  nothing  but  a  widely-spread  and 
eroffing  misery.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  still  unsubdued,  hatred  of  the  foreigner  might 
soon  fan  the  smouldering  embers  into  flame ;  and  the 
lire  burst  forth  when  Robert  of  Comines  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Conqueror. 

Entering    Durhim     Robert    was    lodged    at    the  Tnimiit  at  Dnr- 
bishop's hou      b     h  dh    fll  plund        '^ 

Ihe  town  ju  hghhhdbn  wh 

anned  resistan         Th       dgpd        dnh 
morning  thennfh  r>  dbrsh        h 

the  gates,  sfi  hbhph  dpi 

ail  and  hmn  h  dH  gfm 

Scotland,  th      T  h  1    g  Ed  oo  h  d 

of  the  Nor  h      b     n    f  hi  d  1  j 

citizens  of  Y    k  d  1     b    1 

the  town. 

But  they  v,       dlgwh  h       hnd  ma    sona    ot 

swift  to  stnke      H        g  d  1    n    h     b        ^'"lOM^'' 

siegers,  Will  am  b    1    a  nd         1       nd  d  p       d 

Again  the  Engl   h  and  again  h       m         h  m 

down,     Eu     h  tan        fl"     d        h  n    d 

be  taking  the  form  of  merely  local  revolts  or  risings, 
not  always  acceptable  to  the  people  in  whose  land  they 
look  place.  The  sons  of  Harold  appeared  in  Devon- 
diire  Qune  1069)  in  the  guise  of  enemies  rather  than 
of  friends.  Like  their  father  at  Porlock  (page  124), 
ibey  began  to  ravage  the  land,  and,  like  him,  they  were 
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forced  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  Utterly  defeat 
they  made  their  escape  to  Ireland.  The  record 
their  flight  is  the  last  mention  made  of  the  fortune: 
the  once  mighty  house  of  Godwine. 

[DTMlim  of  tha  The  man  who  might  have  turned  these  fruitless  i 
swend.  ^°*  unhappy  enterprises  to  good  account,  and  who  I 
failed  to  do  so,  now  came  forward  to  strike  a  blow 
his  own  behalf  (autumn  1069).  The  fleet  of 
Danish  king,  Swend,  commanded  by  his  brother,  v 
had  once  been  an  English  earl,  approached 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  just  two  months  after 
discomfiture  of  Harold's  sons  in  the  west.  If  he  ^ 
acting  in  concert  with  them  (and  it  would  seem  t 
he  was),  he  was  thus  much  too  late.  That  Sw( 
did  not  profess  to  claim  the  English  crown  for  h 
self,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  Edgar  hastei 
to  join  the  Danes  when  their  ships  sailed  up 
H  umber. 

DaptursofTnin.       Edgar  here  met  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northampt 


CaptuTi 


o'tiwir  ''^^  "n'y  Englishman  who,  in  William's  reign,  died 
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William  was  not  a  man  who  would  £ul  to  avail  Th^Eanjt 
himself  of  the  infatuation  of  his  adversaries.     He 
met  the  Danes  in  Lindesey  (page   90),  and  com- 
pelled  them    to    retreat    into     Holdemess ;     and 
havii^  repaired  the  castles  of  York,  he  deliberately 
set  about  the  work  which  he  had   come  specially 
to  accomplish  in  the  north.     He  had  resolved,  we 
are  told,  to  make  the  whole  land  utterly  desolate; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story  as  it  is  told, 
he  literally  made  of  Northumbria  a  waste  howling 
wilderness. 

The  chief  weapon  which  he  employed  was  fire.  ^'■•J*^ 
Houses  were  burnt,  with  all  household  goods  and 


tools ;  com  was  burnt ;  stores  of  food  were  burnt ; 
horses  and  cattle  were  burnt ;  all,  in  fiEu:t,  that  could 
be  burnt  was  thrown  into  the  flames.  Every  tree  was 
cut  down ;  and  all  this  fiendish  work  was  done  under 
the  eye  of  the  Conqueror  himself.  The  unrighteous 
man  had,  in  truth,  passed  into  the  lowest  depths,  not 
of  wickedness  only,  but  of  folly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  how  to  take  the  language  Eztoat  ] 
in  which  the  old  historians  describe  this  monstrous  Ra^et! 
iniquity.  Between  York  and  Durham  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  is  said,  were  robbers  and 
wild  beasts ;  but  if  all  Northumbria  was  swept  so 
absolutely  bare,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  robbers 
could  ply  their  craft,  or  the  wild  beasts  find  food.  It 
is  more  than  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  havoc 
then  done  permanently  crippled  the  north  of  England, 
nntil  the  manufacturing  industries  of  recent  times 
hrought  back  to  it  far  more  than  its  lost  importance. 
"niat  the  havoc  was,  at  least,  as  great  as  this,  is 
proved  by  the  terrible  Domesday  entries,  which 
describe  the  condition  of  the  land  in  Yorkshire. 

This  Rightful  picture  shows  us  the  character  of  tViAS  "^W 
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really  godless  man,  who  cheated  himself  into  t 
thought  that  he  was  righteous  because  he  avoid 
doing  certain  things  and  was  careful  in  going  throu 
.all  religious  ceremonies.  Taking  credit  for  men 
because  he  slew  men  only  in  open  war,  he  could  ; 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  compared  with  which 
state  of  war  might  well  seem  happy.  We  are  carri 
back  to  the  days  of  Harold's  oath  (page  135),  and 
see  the  natural  fruit  of  a  heart,  from  first  to  last, 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 
1  Nor  was  it  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Durham  only  tl 
William's  hand  fell  heavy.  The  curse  of  his  preser 
was  felt  from  the  banks  of  the  Tees  to  the  walls 
Chester.  The  death  of  myriads  and  the  desolation 
n  thousand  homes  enabled  William  to  thank  God 
his  success  in  the  holy  work  of  punishing  rebellii 
and  left  him  also  belter  able  to  deal  with  the  co 
mander  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which  still  lay  in  I 
Humber.  In  truth,  there  was  little  left  in  the  la 
for  which  it  was  worth  while  to  fight,  and  the  bri 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  COMPLETION   OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

William  was  now  undisputed  king  over  the  whole 
land;  and  from  this  time  resistance  to  him  becomes 
no  longer  war,  but  rebellion.  But  resistance  to  his 
power  did  not  end  here,  and  in  each  case  the  question 
is  raised  as  to  the  justification  for  the  rising.  Unless 
tyranny  and  cruel  oppression  are  to  go  on  always  with 
impunity,  the  right  of  insurrection  cannot  be  denied 
to  the  people.  It  was  exercised  by  Englishmen 
against  Charles  I.,  and  the  threat  of  resorting  to  it 
under  illegal  government  has  been  uttered  again  and 
again.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  insurrection 
cannot  be  justified  in  cases  where  success  is  absolutely 
hopeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  insurgents  can  scarcely  be  Portion  of  t 
expected  to  judge  of  their  position  with  the  coolness 
of  historians,  who  examine  it  long  after  the  enterprise 
has  succeeded  or  failed.  In  almost  every  case  success 
is  either  counted  on  or  hoped  for ;  and  the  presence 
of  the  Danish  fleet  on  the  eastern  coast  may  have 
seemed  a  reasonable  ground  of  encouragement  to 
the  English,  who  now  resolved  to  maintain  their 
freedom  amidst  the  gloomy  morasses  of  the  fen 
country. 

The  stronghold  chosen  was  the  rising  ground  above  The   camp 
vhichnow  towers  the  splendid  pile  of  Ely  Cathedral,    lo?^??* 


ing  down  on  the  fiat  plain  which  was  then  a  verit- 
able sea.  In  these  waters  the  Danish  ships  appeared 
after  the  time  agreed  upon  by  William  for  their  final 
departure  from  England ;  and  here,  relying  probably 
on  their  aid,  the  men  who  could  not  bring  themselves 
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to  submit  to  the  Conqueror's  yoke  were  gathei 
under  the  standard  of  Hereward, 

^^^^^^  "  It  is  well  to  say  at  once  that  of  this  leader  we  ha 
scarcely  any  real  knowledge  at  alL  Of  the  resistar 
made  to  William  in  the  isle  of  Ely  there  is  no  dout 
nor  need  we  reject  the  statement  that  the  man  w 
headed  it  was  called  Hereward.  But  the  stories  U 
of  his  earlier,  and  again  of  his  later  days,  are  stor 
which  have  as  little  to  do  with  history  as  the  l^er 
of  King  Arthur  (page  ag). 

'"iiMT^or  The  Domesday  Book  speaks  of  a  Hereward  w 
held  land  in  Warwickshire,  and  who  for  some  reas 
01  other  was  driven  from  his  land.  Popular  &n 
ascribed  to  him  all  sorts  of  wonderful  adventures 
Che  days  of  his  exile  ;  but  when  we  approach  the  tu 
of  his  great  uprising,  the  tale  ceases  to  have  mu 
attraction.  He  plunders  and  ruins  the  monastery 
Peterborough,  only,  or  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  becai 
the  abbot  was  a  Norman.  The  Danes  helped 
carry  away  the  booty ;  the  booty  was  burnt  in 
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remained  until  the  insurgents  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  William,  who  had  come  against  ihcm  in 
person.  Morkere  was  taken  across  the  sea  and  shut 
up  in  a  Norman  prison.  Hereward  made  his  escape, 
and  lived,  it  is  said,  not  only  to  marry  a  wealthy 
English  lady,  but  to  help  the  Conqueror  in  suppress- 
ing a  rebellion  in  his  continental  lands. 

This  story  is  not  much  more  likely  than  the  Btary  or  ua 
tradition  of  his  death,  which  represents  him  as  SsnwMd. 
attacked  suddenly  by  a  party  of  murderers,  fifteen  of 
whom  he  smote  down  before  he  was  killed  by  four 
who  got  behind  him,  and  plunged  their  daggers  into 
his  back.  His  revolt  in  Ely  produced  no  fjoud 
results  for  his  followers,  and  it  reflects  not  much 
credit  on  himself. 

The  man  with  whom  William  had  next  to  di^nl  Homage  ot  Mai- 
was  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  rctutncd  s«au'»na,  to 
from  a  murderous  foray  into  Cumberland,  to  fmd 
thai  the  ./Etheling  Edgar  and  his  sisters  had  come 
to  seek  refuge  in  his  court.  Margaret,  one  of  the 
sisters,  he  married  ;  and  the  union  had  a  marked 
effect  in  making  the  Scottish  kingdom  of  Dunfermline 
and  Edinburgh  more  English  than  England  itself 
could  be  under  the  sway  of  a  foreign  con(|iieror.  At 
Abemethy  Malcolm  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
William,  and  was  constrained  to  declare  himself  his 
man  (page  103) ;  one  condition  of  the  treaty  being 
probably  the  expulsion  of  Edgar,who  is  next  heard  of 
in  Flanders. 

William  was  now,  in  form,  lord  of  the  whole  island  Eavoit  BEainrt 
of  Britain.  He  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  Mains,  una. 
his  greatness ;  but  his  success  was  followed  by  little 
either  of  peace  or  of  rest.  In  the  year  after  his 
Sicottish  expedition  (1073),  he  had  to  cross  the  Channel 
to  suppress  a  revolt  in  Maine,  a  region  conta,ining  ihe 
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cities  of  Lc  Mans  and  Mayenne,  which  he  had  wres 

from  the  domain  of  the  French  kings. 

<'™p'™5r    0'      But  while  English  soldiers  were  helping  him 

RBijai     ant.  subdue  his  revolted  subjects  beyond  the  sea,  a  c 

E^      Wal'  spiracy  was  being  fonned  against  him  by  Ralph,  I 

"■"^  of  Norfolk,  and  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  wh 

Waltheof,    Earl   of  the   shires   of  Huntingdon    i 

Northampton,  was  implicated.     Waltheof  had  man 

Judith,  a  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  and  he  had  t 

been  made  Earl  of  Northumberland.     It  is  not  e 

to  say  what  were  the  motives  of  the  chief  conspirati 

or  of  how  far  they  were  shared  by  Waltheof.     The  1: 

was  to  be,  we  are  told,  as  it  had  been  in  the  dayi 

king  Edward,  and,  of  course,  all  power  should 

shared  between  the  three  earls,  one  of  whom  wo 

be  king,  the  others  being  under-kings. 

BMon^tton        Waltheof  s  fears,  it  seems,  were  stronger  than 

of    Waltheof  ,  ,  '  ,      ,  , 

aodWimuD.   hopes;  and  to  whatever  lengths  he  may  have  gi 

with  the  conspirators,  he  was  so  far  dismayed  at 

prospect  before  him,  that  he  hastened  to  Nonnai 
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fonh  as  her  liusband's  accuser.  Waltheof  was  con- 
demned, and  soon  after  dawn  on  the  morning  of  May 
S3,  1076,  he  was  beheaded  on  one  of  the  hills 
which  rise  around  the  city  of  Winchester.  He  was 
held  to  have  died  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and  ihc 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  won  for  him  with  the 
people  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints. 

By  putting  to  death  the  only  surviving  cad  of  . 
English  blood,  William  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
pladng  the  coping-stone  on  his  work  of  conquest. 
But  from  this  moment,  we  are  told,  his  fortune 
deserted  hini,  and  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  his 
life  were  years  of  turmoil  and  disaster. 

'lli.t'--'  ■ 

CHAPTER  XLir.  (ip    ]lTr^^.. 

THE   MAKING  OF   THE  NEW   FOREST. 

The  great  harrying   of  Northumberland  is  not  the  tlo  Making  of 

only  act  of  systematic  devastation  ascribed  to  William      Book,  loas-as. 

by  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time.     The  great 

survey  of  England,  of  which  Domesday  Book  is  the 

record,   was  made  in  the  year  preceding  his  death 

(1085-6).      Commissioners  were  sent  to  each  shire, 

with  orders  to  find  out  who  had  held  the  lands  in 

the  time  of  king  Edward,  and  who  held  them  now, 

what  had  been  their  value  in  his  days,  and  what  was 

their  present  value,  and  whether  this  value  could  be 

raised. 

That    the     searching     inquiries     thus     rendered  ci^ 
oecessaiy  should  displease  a  people  like  the  English, 
especially    when    they    were    made    by    a    foreign 
conqueror,  is  what  ne  should  expect.     It  is  raoiii 
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important  to  note  that  the  survey  gives  the  name 

many  men  who  had  lost  almost  all  their  land  in 

district  which  lies  between  Winchester,  SouthampI 

and  Wimbome.    Of  men  who  had  lost  all,  and  th 

fore  ceased  to  be  landholders,  the  survey  would  t 

no  count;  but  the  particulars  given  of  those  who 

mentioned  point  to  a  change  from  comfort  or  wCi 

to  one  of  poverty,  and  perhaps  of  actual  want. 

Bftngingotuie       The  resion,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  thus  laid  wa 
Oount^    for   ,      ,  ,         °  ,  ,    .       ,        ,  ,    ,       „      _ 

ih«    duluhk  had  been,  we  are  told,  in  the  days  of  the  Confes 

Pomt.      "  singularly  fertile,  populous,  and  rich  in  its  villa 

and  its  churches.     This  is  the  testimony  of  Rore 

of  Worcester,  who  adds  that  by  William's  orders 

people  had  been   driven   out,  their  houses  thrt 

down,  their  churches  destroyed,  and  their  fields  m 

the  haunts  of  wild  beasts.     It  is  just  possible  that 

picture  drawn  by  Florence  may  be  over-coloui 

though  the  entries  in  Domesday  leave  little  room 

this  suspicion;    but   the    substantial    truth    of 

assertions  cannot  be  questioned. 
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To  some  it  might  give  pleasure,  just  as  war  may  to 
some  give  pleasure ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  work 
which  might  be  taken  in  hand  by  men  who  hated 
war  or  bloodshed  in  any  form  for  its  own  sake.  The 
biographer  of  Alfred  the  Great  speaks  of  the  care  with 
which  he  directed  the  various  measures  to  be  taken 
for  hunting  down  the  wild  beasts,  just  as  he  speaks 
of  the  care  with  which  in  all  other  ways  he  consulted 
the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

But  all  Alfred's  orders  had  reference  to  the  Aifrad'a  orden 
destruction  of  animals  which  interfered  with  the  till-  Bomw. 
ing  of  the  land  and  the  ingathering  of  its  harvests. 
In  like  manner,  when  Eadgar  imposed  a  duty 
of  wolves'  heads  on  Welsh  chiefs-  {page  73),  he 
wished  to  rid  the  land  of  noxious  vermin ;  and 
*e  have  evidence  which  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  race  of  wolves  was  not  brought  to  an  end  as 
speedily  as  the  old  story  would  have  us  believe. 
We  have  writs  of  Edward  1.  authorizing  the  destruc- 
tion of  wolves  in  Gloucestershire  and  other  western 
counties.  The  bear  survived  in  Scotland  long  after 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  wild  boar 
was  still  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  farmer  and  the 
herdsman. 

But  until  William  turned  a  fruitful  land  into  a  Honnatiitestria- 
howling  wilderness,  the  idea  of  preserving  wild  beasts  B?giJtDroiiaao. 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  hunting  them  was  a 
thing  utterly  unheard  of  Thus  far  all  might  hunt, 
where  there  was  any  hunting  to  be  done,  and  the 
huntsmen  were  regarded  as  doing  a  good  work.  But 
the  practice  of  feeding  and  preserving  beasts  for  the 
pleasure  of  chasing  and  worrying  them  to  death 
introduced  the  exclusiveness  which  was  resented  as  a 
tyranny,  and  the  frightful  punishments  for  trespass, 
which   were   felt   to    be    a   hideous   wrong.     It    was 
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deemed,  and  rightly  deemed,  a  horrible  thing  tfi 
men  should  be  seen  with  their  eyes  gouged  out,  th< 
noses  slit,  or  their  hands  oi  feet  cut  off,  because  th 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  set  apart  for  beasts  whi 
mined  their  crops  or  harried  their  flocks, 
■mranion  ua  Well  might  the  miserable  people  say  that  the  en 
Paopia.  king  "loved  the  high  deer  as  though  he  were  thi 

father,"  and  that  though  "his  rich  men  moaned  at 
and  the  poor  men  bewailed  it,  he  was  so  stiff  th 
he  recked  not  of  their  hatred,  but  they  must  all  folic 
the  king's  will,  if  they  would  live  and  have  their  lar 
or  their  goods."  Well  also  might  they  mark  ; 
divine  judgments  the  disasters  which  in  this  artifid. 
wilderness  befell  the  family  of  the  Conqueror;  ho 
here  his  son  Richard,  and  another  Richard,  hi 
grandson,  met  with  a  sudden  and  mysterious  death 
and  how  here  his  favourite  son,  Wilham,  the  Re< 
King,  died  by  a  stroke  yet  more  mysterious. 
2i2^Ddmu'  '^  '^  ^^^  *°  avoid  the  thought  that  the  man  wh' 
could  do  such  deeds,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  ho' 
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troubles  of  a  specially  galling  kind.  He  Jcdarcd,  we 
are  told,  that  his  father  had  promised  him  the  duchy 
before  he  set  out  to  do  battle  with  Harold,  and  he 
insisted  on  being  invested  with  it  at  once.  William 
refijsed,  and  the  refusal  drove  Robert  into  open 
rebellion,  in  which  he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
mother,  Matilda. 

This  conduct  of  his  queen  and  duchess  was   a  Defoai  or  wii- 
heavy  blow  to  William,  who  was  made  to  feel  still     s^'BoiMttat 
more  deeply  before  the  walls  of  Gerberoi  the  e/Tccta     ^"^''"'^■"W- 
of  family  discords.     Robert  wounded  his   father  in 
close  combat,  and  defeated  his  forces  (ro8o).     For 
Ihe  first  time  in  his  life  William  was  not  a  victor  in 
the  field  of  stricken  battle. 

Three  years  later  (1083),  Matilda  died ;  but  before  neatu  or  Matii- 
'his  fresh  sorrow  fell  upon  him  he  had  come  to  ojien 
strife  with  his  brother  Odo  (page  151).  The  bishop 
of  Bayeux  was  doing  his  best  to  secure  his  own 
Section  as  I'ope  when  the  papacy  should  bccomi; 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Gregory  VH.,  better  known 
»s  Hildehrand.  But  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  was  also 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  William  had  no  mind  lo  see  him 
I"  a  position  which  might  make  him  more  powerful 
^Vfn  than  the  king  of  the  English. 

William  had  left  Odo  as  his  deputy  in  England,  imptHnnmsnt 
and  Odo  had  made  himself  hated  for  his  tyranny,      or  Bayeux. 
On  being  arrested,  the  bishop  protested  against  the 
sacrilege.       "I   do   not    meddle    with    clerks,"    was 
"illiam's  reply,  prompted,   it  is  said,  by   Lanftanc. 

I  seize  not  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  the  Earl  ci 
Kent."  As  such,  Odo  remained  in  a  Norman  prison 
fill  William  lay  on  bis  death-bed  in  the  priory  of  St. 
Cervaise. 

His  last  quarrel  was  with  the  French  king  for  the  Qoarrei 
Vexin,  the  border-land  between   his  duchy  and  the 
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king's  domain.  William  claimed  it  absolutely  as 
his  own  possessiotL  The  French  king  retorted  by 
a  coarse  gibe  or  jest  on  the  huge  corpulency  of  his 
adversary.  William  swore  that  he  should  rue  his 
scoff,  and  by  way  of  requital  he  dealt  to  the  city  of 
Mantes  precisely  the  measure  which  he  had  dealt  to 
North  umbria. 
I  He  was,  in  truth,  drunk  with  the  fury  of  his  rage. 
Here,  too,  everything  was  burnt,  and  William,  as  he 
rode  along,  urged  his  men  to  heap  on  fiiel,  that  the 
town  might  give  a  better  blaze.  A  stumble  of  his 
horse  on  the  burning  ashes  threw  him  violently  forward 
on  the  iron  front  of  his  saddle.  Writhing  with  the 
fierce  pain,  he  ordered  a  retreat  It  was  the  last 
order  which  he  gave  to  his  soldiers. 

He  had,  in  feet,  received  a  fetal  wound.     Borne    ; 
first  to  Rouen,  he  had  himself  taken  thence  to  the    j 
priory  of  St  Gervaise,  which  overlooked  the  town 
from  the  west     Here,  being  told  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  recovery,  he  went  through  all  the  forms 
of  death-bed  devotion,  and  made  his  last  arrangements.    1 
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have  been  made  while  it  was  stiil  possible  to  repair 
much,  at  least,  of  the  mischief  which  he  had  done. 
But  words  never  cost  him  much  effort.  He  died 
praying  that  the  Mother  of  God  might  reconcile  him 
to  her  Son. 

His  death  was  a  signal  to  the  bystanders  to  provide  Burial  of  wii- 
for  their  own  safety.  All  fled,  carrying  away  such  at  cmd.  ' 
spoil  as  they  could,  and  leaving  his  unwieldy  corpse 
almost  bare  of  covering  on  the  floor.  With  some 
difficulty  a  man  was  found  «ho  look  it,  according  to 
William's  wish,  for  burial  to  Caen  Here,  when  in 
the  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  the  bi-ihop  of 
Evreux  asked  the  people  to  pray  for  the  dcid  man, 
and  to  forgive  him  any  wrongs  ivhu  h  thty  inyht  have 
received  at  his  hands,  a  Nornnn  kni^^dit  named 
Ascelin  stood  forward  and  clamicd  rLdrtiS  for  a 
grievous  injustice, 

"  The  land  on  which  you  stand  was,"  he  said,  "  my  storyof  Asceitn. 
father's.  The  man  whose  body  you  arc  burymg  took 
it  from  him  by  force.  This  church  stands  on  my 
inheritance,  and  I  forbid  you  to  lay  the  corpse  within 
its  bounds."  Whether  his  tale  was  true  or  not,  it 
might  be  hard  to  determine ;  but  sixty  shillings  were 
paid  on  the  spot  for  the  few  feet  of  ground  on  which 
the  stone  coffin  rested,  and  the  promise  that  the 
whole  estate  should  be  purchased  at  a  fitting  price 
was  faithfully  kept. 

The  coffin  proved  to  be  too  narrow;    the    boiJy  rnoiaantB of tbe 
burst  from  the  efforts  made  to  force  it  in ;  and  the       ''"•'°°°r- 
funeral  rites  were  brought  abruptly  to  an  end  with  a 
disgusting  incident,   not   altogether   out    of  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   REIGN   OF  WILLIAM   IT. 

Of  If  the  character  of  William  the  Conqueror  is 
most  of  its  aspects  repulsive,  that  of  his  favou 
son,  William  Rufiis,  is  loathsome.  The  Conquer 
religion  was  of  the  sort  which  the  Hebrew  propl 
righteously  denounced  as  the  worst  of  all  abom 
tions ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  the  Red  King  cast  it 
altogether.  He  cared  not  to  have  a  cloak  for 
vices ;  and  his  vices,  we  are  told,  drove  the  sail 
archbishop  Anselm  from  the  Jcingdom  in  utter  desp 
It  is  of  little  use  to  say  that  the  picture  drawn  of  1 
may  be  over-coloured.  After  all  allowances  are  mi 
we  still  have  before  us  the  image  of  a  man  who  ope 
defied  God  and  made  a  mock  of  His  law,  in  pi 
of  which  he  set  up  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
law  or  code  of  honour. 
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it  was  especially  distasleful.  Odo  was  now  again  at 
liberty,  and  he  set  before  the  Norman  nobles  in 
England  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  kingdom  and 
the  duchy  in  the  same  hands,  and  of  leaving  both 
in  the  bands  of  the  heedless  Robijrt,  under  whom 
they  might  do  as  they  liked, 

His  words  led  to  a  general  revolt  of  the  Normans  b 
against  the  king,  who  appealed  to  bis  English  subjects, 
promising  them  righteous  and  erjual  government 
according  to  the  laws  of  king  Edward  (page 
loB).  His  appeal  was  answered,  and  his  promises, 
carefully  remembered,  served  as  stones  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  fabric  of  English  freedom 
*liich  was  to  assume  a  definite  shape  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

In  the  Bed  King  the  Enghsh  had  a  competent  ^ 
niilitary  leader,  and  under  such  a  leader  Ihey  had 
never  been  found  wanting.  Odo  was  driven  from 
liis  castle  of  Rochester  (1088);  a  Norman  licet  was 
beaten  back  at  the  place  where  the  Conqueror  bad 
Effected  his  fatal  landing  two-and- twenty  years  before  ; 
^d  William  was  left  free  to  deal  with  his  brother 
Robert  as  Robert's  partisans  had  attempted  to  deal 
I'ith  him. 

In  the  open  strife  which  now  broke  out  between   Dasortion  ^ 
•be  brothers,  Robert  asked  the  help  of  his  over-lord      bytherrenoii 
Ibe  French  king ;  and  the  French  king,  coming  to      ^^' 
"1^  aid,  took  the  gold  with  which  William  bribed 
"I'll,  and  went  home  again.     William,  in  fact,  knew 
n^s brother  well;  and  he  knew  therefore  that  against 
"'m  money  was  a  weapon  far  more  effectual  than  the 
Word. 

The  fortune  of  the  war,  too,  went  airainst  Robert.   BobBrtioinaihB 

W;if  ,       ,       ,         .  1  ■  r     I  FiratOruaadB. 

'iiam  had  already  wrested  some  portions  of  the      id96. 
ouchy  from  him  by  force,  when  Robert  was  sraitltn 
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by  the  impulse  which  drove  the  chivalry  of  Eui 
to  the  first  crusade  (1096).  But  the  deliveranci 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  from  the  grasj 
the  infidel  was  an  enterprise  not  to  be  accomplis 
without  money.  Robert  lacked  money,  and  be  oflft 
to  pledge  the  remains  of  his  duchy  to  William  for 
thousand  marks,  William  accepted  the  offer,  altho 
he  had  not  the  money  any  more  than  Robert,  bui 
had  a  people  from  whom  it  might  be  squeezed  in 
form  of  a  tax. 

FiedEiiiR  of      The  tax  caused  a  dearth  approaching  to  a  &in 

wmiam  '  Dy  and  provoked  bitter  complaints.     But  the  money 

^*'^  jiaid,  and  William  was  master  of  both  England 

Normandy,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  de 

some  excuse  for  outwitting  his  brother  if  he  sht 

return  to  redeem  his  pledge, 

Deftth  of  Lan-  William  had  hit  upon  other  modes  of  enrici 
himself  besides  direct  taxation.  Randolph  Flamb 
whom  he  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Durh 
1  to  him  that  he  might  enjoy  the  reven 
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Ansclm  resisted,  but  he  resisted  on  grounds  very  Buiataan  of 
different  from  those  on  which  Pope  Gregorj'  VII. 
(Hildebrand)  laid  stress  as  essential  to  the  very  being 
of  the  church.  He  expressed  no  reluctance  to  receive 
the  archbishopric  directly  from  the  king ;  but  he 
doubted  probably  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  repent- 
ance, and  he  urged  as  his  excuse  for  refusing  the 
offer,  that  he  was  under  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

The  consent  of  both  the  archbishop  and  the  duke  Hii  Kagistiuuii 
was  easily  obtained,  and  Ansclm,  into  whose  hands 
the  crozier  had  been  forcibly  thrust,  sat  in  Lanfranc's 
seat,  prepared  to  fight  with  more  than  lanfranc's  zeal 
for  that  which  he  deemed  to  b     'It 

Recovery  from  sickness  an  d     h  g  h      Qnarre  ot  wii- 

enemy.     By  his  order  Rand  d  d     An    im.  1093. 

the   primate    as    he    entered  m  n 

Anselra  was  told  that  Willi  m       pe      d 
for  promoting  him  to  the  Th  nd    d 

pounds   which    Anselm   con        d  R 

rejected  with  scorn  as  a  bt,^  d  y 

for  the  present  he  could  do  n  A        n       d     d 

himself  to  further  payment        h  d 

free  man.     "  If  I  am  treat  d  a    a  h      dd  d 

"you  will  have  neither  me  n  G       T  w 

neither  you  nor  yours,"  was  n 

William    was   about   to  N  d      and  Dm      3      on 

Anselm,  anxious  for  peace,  b  h     h    g     d    fti  ' 

of  the  bishops  to  bring  abou  a 

1  on  an  immediate  p         n  h  nd 

pounds,  and  a  second  paym  h  u 

1  short  interval.     The  ar  hb       p  d 

had  not  the  money,  and  th     h  d  b    n    o 

drained  by  the  king's  taxali  h  y  y 

unable  to  furnish  it.     Willi  n 
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"  Tell  him  that  I  hate  him,  and  will  hate  him  mc 

and  more  the  longer  I  live;  I  will  not  own  him  I 

archbishop.      He   need   not  come   to  give  me   1 

blessing  before  I  sail.     I  will  not  have  it." 

■•HitBTa     of       Wearied  out  at  length,  Anselm  declared  his  purpc 

Bome.  of  going  to  Rome.     He  might  do  as  he  thought  be 

William  answered;  but  if  he  went,  the  king  wou 

take  to  himself  the  revenues  of  his  see,     Unmov 

by  the  threat,  the  archbishop  went  to  him  and  offer 

him  his  blessing  before  he  left  the  land.     Willia 

bowed  his  head,  Anselm  made  over  him  the  sign 

the  cross,  and  lefl  the  room  (1095). 

niiiuii'i  Bnb-       The    king    and    the    primate    never    met    aga. 

■sqnaut   Oar-    ,,,.„.       ,  .  , 

eer.  Williams   subsequent   course   was   more   mad  ai 

defiant    than    it    had    been    before.      Politically 

achieved  some  marked  success.     He  gave  a  king 

Scotland,  and  he  held  Maine  (page  169)  in  bis  gras 

wath  of  wii-       But  strange  signs,  it  is  said,  portended  his  comi 

How   Forsst.  doom;  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams,  and  I 
attendants  besought  him  not  to  go  out  to  the  cha: 
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REIGN   OF   IIENRY   1. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  the  Red  King,  when  Tha    jEthou 
he  went  forth  to  his  death,  was  his  younger  brutliur 
Henry, 

Henry  had  no  sooner  seen  him  struck  down,  tlian  his  Eiaotion 
he  hurried  away  to  Winchester  to  secure  the  royal  hod.  '  "^ 
treasures.  William  of  Brcteuil,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  castle  and  its  contents,  refused  to  surrender  them 
to  any  one  except  Robert,  who  was  far  away.  Henry 
drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and  inforced  obedience, 
and  all  fear  as  to  his  election  to  the  throne  passed 
away.  "The  Witan,  that  were  near  at  hand,  then 
chose  him,"  we  are  told,  "  for  king ; "  and  the  choice, 
we  are  assured,  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  i>eople 
generally. 

Bom  in  England  after  the  coronation  of  Matilda  HiBEauoaUoi 
(1068),  Henry  was,  and  was  regarded  as,  an  English 
^theling,  the  son  of  a  crowned  king  and  queen. 
He  was  trained,  it  is  said,  to  s[X:ak  in  English  as  well 
as  in  Norman-French,  and  he  was  believed,  while  he 
was  still  a  boy,  to  have  translated  into  English,  from 
Greek,  the  fables  known  as  those  of  Ai&op.  This 
unusual  amount  of  learning  won  for  him  the  name 
Beauclerk;  but  whether  he  added  to  it,  or  retained  it 
in  after  years,  we  cannot  say. 

Standing  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Conqueror,   H^nry    at    i 
he  heard  his  father  assign  Normandy  to  Robert,  and    bod. 
express  the  hope  that  William  might  rule  in  England, 
and  was  driven  to  ask  what  he  had  for  him.self.     The 
answer  was,  "  Five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  from 
my  hoard."     "  But  of  what  use  can  a  hoard  be  to 
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me  ?  ~  he  rejoioed,  and  for  fepl>-  he  iras  bidden  to 
patient  and  let  his  elders  go  before  him. 

The  Conqueror,  some  said,  went  on  to  cheer  hi 
with  the  assurance  that  he  ^uold  in  the  end  lule 
the  lands  of  both  his  brothers,  and  be  mistier  th 
either  or  both  together;  but  this  prediction  mi 
probably  be  classed  along  with  those  which  are  f 
into  the  mouth  of  Edward  the  Oxifessoi  (pi^e  133) 
prophecies  framed  after  the  event 
Mtt**  Gob-  At  his  coronation  he  not  only  swore  to  rest( 
KStT***"  *e  old  Uws  of  king  Edward  (page  loS),  t 
put  forth  a  charter  in  which  he  gave  back 
the  people  those  laws  as  ameitded  by  his  &th 
He  won  favour  with  all  by  shutting  up  Fla 
bard,  the  wicked  bishop  of  Durham,  in  t 
Conqueror's  fortress  of  the  Tower,  and  with  1 
English  subjects  by  marrying  Eadgyth,  daughter 
Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  of  Margaret,  the  grandch 
of  king  Edmund  Ironside.  The  Norman  nob 
mocked  at  the  marriage,  although  to  please  them  1 
name  was  changed  to  Matilda. 

l-ikc  "VVLlliam  Rufus,  Henry-,  at  the  outset  of 


throne  of  Jerusalem.     The  claim  was  worth  but  httlc  ; 

the   duchy  he   had   already  virtually  bartered   away 

{page  180). 

But  Flambard  tempted  him  to  add  deeds  to  words,    w: 

A  Norman  fleet  entered  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,      1 

The  armies  of  the  brothers  faced  each  other.  The 
English  had  thrown  themselves  heartily  into  the  cause 
of  Henry,  and  Anselm  also  laboured  strenuously  on 
his  side,  by  recalling  some  of  the  Normans  among 
Robert's  partisans  to  their  allegiance,  and  by  threaten- 
ing the  rest  with  excommunication. 

Like  Rufus,  however,  Henry  thought  that  the  sword  3, 
might  be  the  least  profitable  way  of  dealing  with  ] 
I  Robert,  He  proi>osed  a  conference,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  matter  was  settled.  For  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  marks  Robert  renounced  his  claims 
on  the  English  crown,  receiving  also  all  the  castles 
held  by  Henry  in  Normandy  except  Domfront.  Dut 
although  he  had  thus  turned  aside  the  danger,  Henry 
had  no  intention  of  abiding  by  the  terms  of  his 
bargain.  Charges  of  various  kinds  were  brought 
against  some  of  Robert's  partisans.  The  duke  came 
aaoss  the  sea  to  plead  their  cause,  was  welcomed 
with  open  arms,  and  found  himself  rea]ly  a  prisoner. 

He  was  glad  to  escape  with  the  surrender  of  his  ri 
pension,  but  he  returned  to  Normandy  with  the  con- 
viction that  no  trust  whatever  could  be  placed  in  his 
brother.  He  therefore  allied  himself  with  Robert  of 
Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  fiendish  monster  of 
cruelty,  who  had  been  outlawed  from  England  (not 
for  his  foul  deeds,  but  for  his  attachment  to  Duke 
Robert),  and  who  possessed  thirty-four  castles  in 
Normandy, 

Henry  chose  to  regard  this  alliance  as  a  declara-  b 
tion   of    war,    and    the  decision  of    the   swoid  wa^ 
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given  against  Robert  before  the  walls  of  Tenchel 
(1106).  The  duke  was  taken  prisoner,  and  hac 
drag  through  nearly  thirty  years  in  captivity  before 
died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff(ii34). 
F^Dai^  Lord  of  England  and  of  Nonnandy,  Henry  now 
Uam.  his   best  to    insure  the   succession  of  his  son, 


j^theling  William,  by  making  his  nobles 
Normandy,  and  the  Witan  in  England,  become 
men,  and  do  homage  to  him.  The  right  of  elea 
their  kings  had  not  yet  fallen  into  abeyance  with 
English  people  ;  but  there  was  a  manifest  striving 
the  part  of  Henry  to  treat  the  kingdom  as  a  pos 
sion  which  might  be  passed  from  one  man  to  anotl 
Such  a  course  was  indeed  only  the  logical  resul 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  for  amongst  the  van 
circumstances  on  which  William  grounded  his  da 
the  plea  that  he  had  been  freely  chosen  by  the  pec 
assuredly  was  not  one. 
— g™"^  But  Henry's  plan  was  to  come  to  nothing, 
■omiior-  youne  son  received  as  his  wife  the  daughter  of  I 
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the  prince  and  his  party  lingered  in  the  harbour,  feast- 
ing and  revelling.  Three  barrels  of  wine  distributed 
among  the  crew  raised  their  spirits  at  the  cost  of 
careful  discipline ;  and  when  at  length  the  order  for 
departure  was  given,  every  sail  was  at  once  spread, 
and  heedless  steering  brought  the  ship  upon  a  low 
reef  of  rocks  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
port. 

The  captain,  Fitz-Stephen,  placed  the  ^thcling  in  n 
a  boat,  which  had  started  for  the  shore,  when  William, 
hearing  the  shrieks  of  his  sister,  compelled  the  oars- 
men to  return  for  her.  A  crowd  pressed  into  the 
boat,  which  was  upset,  and  all  were  drowned.  The 
ship  itself  soon  went  down,  with  some  three  hundred 
who  were  still  on  board.  Two  only  escaped,  cl  nging 
to  the  mast.  Swimming  to  these,  Fitz-Stephen  asked 
for  the  prince,  and  on  learning  that  he  had  been 
drowned,  gave  up  the  struggle  for  life.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  only  survivor,  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  was 
taken  up  by  a  fishing  smack,  and  told  the  wofu! 
tale. 

Meanwhile  Henry  at  Southampton  was  wondering  g 
at  the  slowness  of  Fitz-Stephen's  vessel.  The  tidings 
of  the  disaster  fell  on  him  as  an  overwhelming  blow, 
Henry's  heart  was  hard  enough,  but  he  had  now  lost 
one  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  leave 
behind  him  as  his  heir.  We  are  told  that  he  never 
smiled  again ;  but  his  grief  was  not  shared  by  his 
subjects.  William  had  already  shown  himself  in  a 
light  which  boded  them  little  good. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

REIGN  OF   HENRV    I.    {eOftlinUClf). 

iiBuiiift,[»Dgh-  Henry's  hopes  as  to  the  succession  had  thus  fel 
°"^'  to  the  ground.  His  wife  Matilda  had  died  two  yt 
before  (i  1 18),  and  he  had  no  legitimate  son  suivivi 
In  the  year  after  the  disaster  of  the  WAi/e  Ship 
married  a  second  wife,  but  the  marriage  was  childli 
His  daughter  Matilda  had  been  married  to  k 
Henry  of  Germany,  afterwards  Emperor ;  but  she,  I 
was  childless,  and  in  1125  the  death  of  Henry 
left  her  a  widow. 

PrepMai  of  Under  these  conditions  the  new  theory  of  heredlt 
Witan.  HIS.  right,  involved,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  claims  of 
Conqueror,  was  advanced  another  step.  Except 
one  single  instance,  in  which  for  a  short  time  a  won 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  in  Wesse: 
female  reign  was  a  thing  unknown  both  in  Normal 


mghter,  the  widowed  empress,  in  marriage  to 
)ffrey,  son  of  Fulk  of  Anjou  {page  186).  From 
ithis  marriage  he  looked  for  an  increase  to  his  power ; 
:ht  him  nothing  but  discomfort,  and  to  his 
country  it  caused  nineteen  years  of  misery.  Matilda, 
whose  married  life  was  a  wretched  one,  became  the 
mother  of  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  Henry  II, 

England. 

With  the  narrative  of  these  schemes  and  plans  the  oo 
story  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  comes,  in  one  sense,  h 
practically  to  an  end.  The  internal  history  of  the 
country  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  The  chronicles 
speak  of  the  king's  exactions,  of  his  strict,  and  some- 
limes  severe,  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
phenomena  affecting,  or  supposed  to  affect,  the 
seasons  and  harvests.  We  could  not  have  stronger 
evidence  that,  in  comparison  with  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  the  sway  of  Henry  was  a  period  of  ease  and 
welfare  for  the  people.  The  least  eventful  times  are 
commonly  the  happiest ;  and  in  this  long-continued 
quiet  lies  Henry's  best  title  to  the  name  of  a  great 
king. 

Like  his  brother  William,  Henry  had  also  a  quarrel  Qn 
with  the  archbishop  Anselm;  but  with  the  likeness     i 
between  the  two  cases   there  are  many  points  of     ' 
serious  difference.     We  have   seen    {page  181)  that 
Anselm  raised  no  objection  to  receiving  the  ting  and 
pastoral  staff  from  the  king  except  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  his  subject,  and  that  he  was  bound  by 
allegiance    to   others.      But  now  we   find  that  it  is 
precisely  this  form  of  investiture,  as  it   was  caILd, 
which  Anselm  strenuously  resists. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  he  nor  his  predecessor  Bo 
Lanfranc  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  principles  by 
which  the  great  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  declared 
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that  the  vicars  of  Christ  must  be  guided.  But 
Red  King  had,  by  tyranny,  driven  Anselm  fi 
England,  and  Anselm  naturally  sought  refuge  at 
feet  of  the  Pope,  to  whona  the  Conqueror's  exan 
(page  137)  had  taught  him  to  appeal. 

■  Anselm  went  to  Rome  seemingly  under 
impression  that  the  English  church  was  only 
English  nation  seen  in  another  aspect.  He  a 
back  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  dist 
powers,  of  which  the  church,  with  the  Pope  at 
head,  must  be  the  higher.  The  Pope  had  ruled 
the  bestowal  of  ring  and  staff  by  the  king  implied 
bestowal  of  a  spiritual  as  distinct  from  a  temp 
office,  and  that  compliance  with  this  practice 
therefore  on  the  part  of  bishops  a  betrayal  of 
church  of  God. 

1  Anselm  accepted  this  ruling;  but  it  must  \ 
been  manifest  to  himself  that  the  matter  in  disj 
was  not  one  of  essential  right  or  essential  wrong, 
was  a  matter  which,  at  the  time  of  his  appointmer 
'.  he  had  himself  thought  of  n( 
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members  of  capitular  and  collegiate  bodies  must  he 
unmarried.  It  decreed  that  no  married  men  should 
be  ordained,  and  that  none  already  in  orders  should 
marry ;  but  it  did  not  separate  married  priests  from 

It  was  the  Synod  of  Westminster,  held  under  synod  of  wait- 
Anselm  in  iioa,  which  first  inforced  this  prohibition  "*"**'■  ""*■ 
against  all  the  clergy  without  exception ;  and  even 
now  the  opposition  to  it  was  not  slight.  A  historian 
of  the  time,  himself  a  monk  and  the  son  of  a  married 
priest,  tells  us  that  it  caused  much  more  evil  than  it 
cured.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rule  of 
celibacy  for  the  clergy  was  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
English  Church  for  only  about  four  centuries  out  of 
the  thirteen  of  its  existence  to  the  present  time. 

Henry  outlived  his  brother  Robert  by  one  year  Doath  of  Honry 
only.  Some  months  before  Robert's  death,  Henry 
left  England  for  the  last  time.  He  reached  his  con- 
tinental dominions  only  to  be  harassed  by  fresh 
disputes  between  his  daughter  Matilda  and  her 
husband.  He  had  been  king  for  nearly  thirty-six 
years  when  he  died  in  1135.  On  his  death-bed  he 
professed  to  leave  his  dominions  absolutely  to  the 
widow  of  the  emperor.  His  body  ivas,  after  some 
delay,  placed  in  the  church  of  the  great  monastic 
house  which  he  had  founded  at  Reading. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE    REIGN    Ob-    .STEPHEN'. 

The  arrancements  for  the  succession  proposed  by  Biirryinf ofth 
Henry  I.   failed  to  secure  a  peaceful  reign  for  h:s 
daughter,  but  they  succeeded  fully  in  inflicting  nine- 
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teen  years  of  misery  on  the  whole  land.  His  dt 
was  a  signal  for  much  lawless  violence,  which 
directed  mainly  against  the  royal  forests,  where 
are  told  that  in  a  few  days  scarcely  a  single  beasi 
the  chase  was  left  alive. 

^straiwn"  "'  ^"^  '■^^  midst  of  this  confusion,  his  sister  Adt 
son  Stephen  landed  in  England,  and  was  chc 
king  by  the  citizens  of  London  and  such  other  c 
men  of  the  land  as  could  be  got  together  (1175). 
and  afler  his  crowning,  Stephen,  by  his  promises 
his  charters,  pledged  himself  to  more  than  had  b 
promised  by  Henry  I.  (page  184). 

*S^°  ""  '^"  "^^^  policy  of  the  Conqueror  was  in  anoi 
direction  producing  its  natural  fruit.  The  Conqui 
had  been  glad  to  parade  before  the  world  the  Po 
approvalofhis  plans  of  invasionandrobbery;  Step 
adduced  the  confirmation  of  the  pontiff  as  ad< 
strength  to  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  Conqm 
had  invited  from  the  Pope  a  condemnation  of 
alleged  perjury  of  Harold  (page  135) ;  the  clergy  1 
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usurper.     His  election  was  lawful ;  but  hitter  experi- 
ence showed  that  it  was  singularly  imprudent. 

The  personal  character  of  Stephen  stands  out  Pe 
in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  his  two  uncles  and  [ 
of  his  grandfather  who  had  reigned  before  him. 
Chroniclers,  whose  honesty  we  may  fairly  trust,  seem 
never  to  be  wearied  in  speaking  of  the  kindliness  of 
his  disposition  and  the  charm  of  his  manners,  of  the 
affability  which  enabled  him  to  associate  with  the 
meanest  and  the  weakest  ii'ithout  even  the  appearance 
of  condescension,  and  still  more  of  his  readiness  to 
forgive  those  who  had  done  him  wrong. 

In  short,  Stephen  was  a  kind  and  courteous  gentle-  Hii 
man,  free  from  the  vices  of  his  predecessors,  and 
honestly  anxious  to  do  his  duty.  But  something 
more  than  this  is  needed  in  one  who  is  to  rule  under 
the  conditions  in  which  Stephen  found  himself.  He 
tacked  the  mind  to  plan  and  the  strength  to  execute, 
which  marked  the  career  of  his  uncle.  What  Henry 
proposed  to  do,  that  he  did ;  what  Stephen  intended 
to  do,  that  he  commonly  left  undone.  Men  on  all 
sides  were  not  slow  to  discern  this  weakness,  and  the 
result  was  anarchy. 

Professing  to  draw  his   sword  on   behalf  of  tlie  m 
vidowed  empress  Matilda,  David  of  Scotland  invaded 
Northumbria  again   and    again,    until    the    frightful      , 
havoc  wrought  by  his  followers  roused  in  Tiuirstan,     ' 
archbishop  of  Vork,  the  energy  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion.    Summoned  by  him  to  fight  for  all  that  they 
valued,  and  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  death,  the 
barons  and  their  men  gathered  round  the  mast  of  a 
ship,   which,  placed  on  a  cart,  and  crowned  with  a 
silver  box  containing  the  consecrated  wafer  of  the 
Eucharist,    was   to    serve    as    their    standard.     The 
battle,  known  hence  as  the  Hattle  of  the  Standitd, 
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ended  in  the  thorough  rout  of  David's  army  (Ai^ 

22nd,  ..38). 

waim  mtakOi,  But  for  Stephen  troubles  were  thickening  ev 
where.  The  Welsh  harried  the  English  marches, 
the  English  are  said  to  have  formed  a  conspirac) 
massacring  all  the  Normans  in  England.  This  I 
as  inconceivable  in  this  form  as  the  later  legend 
the  massacre  of  St.  Brice  (page  80),  points  probi 
to  a  rising  of  Englishmen  against  the  mercena 
who  fought  under  Stephen's  banners,  as  ur 
those  of  his  enemies,  and  who,  on  either  s 
did  their  best  to  make  the  misery  of  the  1 
intolerable, 

Bniwing  of  Nor  was  the  work  of  torture  and  murder  confi 
"■  to  those  who  sold  their  strength  for  pay  and  plun 

All  who  had  wealth  enough  and  power  eno 
hastened  to  build  themselves  fastnesses  from  wl 
they  could  pounce,  like  birds  of  prey,  on  those  wl 
they  might  safely  make  their  victims.  The  chroni 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  partisans  of  Step 
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could  imagine  the  outlines  of  his  picture,  even  if  we 
allow  that  its  details  may  be  somewhat  overdone. 

Among  these  builders  of  castles,  though  perhajDs  stspbon's  Dsal- 
not  guilty  of  the  same  iniquities,  Roger,   bishop  of     sifiiops       of 
Salisbury,  and  his  nephews,  the  bishops  of  Ely  and     mH  LinMin,^' 
Lincoln,   stand  pre-eminent.      Stephen  seized  them, 
deprived  them  of  their  fortresses,  and  sent  them  back, 
ve  are  told,  to  the  proper  work  of  their  dioceses. 
His  act  was  far  from  being  too  severe ;  but  he  had 
rot  taken  care  to  dress  it  out  in  the  form  of  law,  and 
the  only  result  was  to  provoke  or  embitter  the  quarrel 
between  himself  and  the  clergy. 

A  time  of  indescribable  wretchedness  followed  Laniiing  of  Ma- 
the  landing  of  Matilda  (the  empress)  in  England 
(September  1139).  At  Lincoln,  abandoned  by  his 
mercenaries  and  his  subjects,  Stephen  was  taken 
prisoner.  His  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
openly  embraced  the  cause  of  Matilda,  whom,  in  his 
cathedral  church,  he  received  anil  acknowledged  as 
the  Lady  of  the  land.  The  ceremony  has  been 
spoken  of  as  her  coronation,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
her  being  either  anointed  or  crowned. 

The  Synod  which  met  after  this  ceremony  asserted  synoi  nr  Un- 
plainly  that  the  right  of  electing  the  English  kings 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  clergy ;  and  it  vindicated  its 
own  authority  by  acknowledging  Matilda  as  the  I^dy 
of  England  and  Normandy.  But  this  recognition  led 
her  only  to  show  herself  in  her  real  character  —  a 
character  in  strange  contrast  with  that  of  Stephen, 
For  his  kindliness  and  courtesy  Matilda  substituted 
the  haughtiest  arrogance,  as  well  as  the  most  studied 
and  coarse  insolence  that  could  well  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  either  man  or  woman. 

She  would  not  listen  to  the  wife  of  Stephen  when  imporioua  con- 
she  asked  that  her  husband  might  be  released  from      «.\ia„ 
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prison,  or  suflfered  to  end  his  days  as  a  pilgrim.  The 
citizens  of  London  prayed  her  to  govern  by  the  laws 
of  king  Edward ;  in  other  words,  to  rule  as  Godwine 
and  Harold  had  ruled.  She  replied  only  with  re- 
proaches for  what  they  had  done  for  Stephen,  and 
with  fresh  demands  of  money  for  herself. 

Eaoaps  o*  *'•       Her  recompense  came  quickly.     The  Londoners 

orforfloaatie.  drove  her  from  their  gates.     Henry  of  Winchester 

declared  himself  again  on  the  side  of  his  brother ;  and 

Matilda,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  had  to  make 

;  from   the    walh  in  a  bitte^j^ 
dreadful  storm,  clad  in  a  white  dress,  ^ 
•  no  contrast  with  the  snow  which  fell  a 

her  (December  1 141). 

Dapartn™      of       Still  for  some  years  longer  the  miscralj 
England.  1147.  strife  went  on,  till,  sickened  with  toil  a 

left  the  country,  eight  years  after  she  had  I 
the  following  year  {1148),  Robert,  Eari  I 
died,  and  Stephen  was  left  in  undispufl 
of  the  c 
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REIGN   OF   HENRY    II. 

T(iE  reign  of  the  first  Angevin '  king  of  the  English  i; 
taken  up  with  three  great  matters.  The  first  is  tin 
struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical  power.  The  second  is 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  The  third  is  his  action  as  a 
continental  sovereign. 

But  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Church,  which  was,   vigour 
in  fact,  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,      bS'b?'''' 
was  preceded  by  a  period  during  which  his  rule  was 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  country      No  sooner  was 
Stephen  d    d    h       h  1     1   d  m  d 
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'  Tile  Angevin  kings  and  iheir  descendants  (nf  ihc  hauae  of 
Anjou)  are  also  known  as  Plantppenets,  from  the  f/anla  s^nisla, 
01  broom  plant.  The  story  ran  that  the  first  of  the  race  made 
"  pDgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  scouteed  with  broom  twigs, 
>D^WM  hence  called  Planlagenisla. 
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prison,  or  suffered  to  end  his  days  as  a  pilgrim.  ' 
citizens  of  London  prayed  her  to  govern  by  the  1 
of  king  Edward ;  in  other  words,  to  rule  as  Godi 
and  Harold  had  ruled.  She  replied  only  with 
proaches  for  what  they  had  done  for  Stephen, 
with  fresh  demands  of  money  for  herself. 

Sioua  oi  >|^*  Her  recompense  came  quickly.  The  Londo 
OiTiadCuUe.  drove  her  from  their  gates.  Henry  of  Wincht 
declared  himself  again  on  the  side  of  his  brother; 
Matilda,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  bad  to  n 
her  escape  from  the  walls  in  a  bitter  frost  an 
dreadful  storm,  clad  in  a  white  dress,  which  presei 
no  contrast  with  the  snow  which  fell  and  lay  arc 
her  (December  ir4r). 

Daputnra  of  Still  for  some  years  longer  the  miserable  and  usi 
BDgiaBd.1147.  strife  went  on,  till,  sickened  with  toil  and  care,  Mai 
left  the  country,  eight  years  after  she  had  entered  it. 
the  following  year  (1148),  Robert,  Earl  of  Glouce 
died,  and  Stephen  was  left  in  undisputed  posses 
of  the  crown. 


iKout     or 

Henry"!  Early 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII, 

REIGN   OF   HF.NRY    II. 

The  reign  of  the  first  Angevin '  king  of  tin;  English  is   tub     Ange 
taken  up  with  three  groat  matters.     The  first  is  ihe      SJIT**'^ 
struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical  power.     The  second  is 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.     The  third  is  his  action  as  a 
continental  sovereign. 

But  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Churfh,  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  preceded  by  a  period  during  which  his  rule  was 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  No  sooner  was 
Stephen  dead,  than  the  mercenaries,  who  had  made 
war,  horrible  in  itself,  doubly  horrible,  were  driven 
aivay.  The  castles  which  had  been  built  without 
licence  were  destroyed,  and  all  holders  of  castles  of 
every  degree  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  royal 
authority. 

In  this  great  task  he  was  most  ably  counselled  and  Thorons  of  Lon- 
aided  by  the  friend  in  whom  he  placed  absolute  con-      aon{B«iiwt). 
lidence.     This  was  Thomas  of  London,  often  called 
Thomas  Becket,  of  whose  birth  the  fiction -makers  of 
a  later  age  told  wonderful  stories,  which  were  utterly 
unknown  to  any  of  his  contemporary  biographers. 

These  legends  spoke  of  the  captivity  of  his  father  Later  stoMes  oi 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  of  his  deliverance  by  the  daughter 
of  his  master  ;  of  the  love  which  brought  the  maiden 
from  Palestine  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  foi^ottcn 

'  The  Angevin  kings  and  their  descendants  (of  Ihe  house  •<! 
Anjou)  arc  also  known  as  I'lamsgcnels,  from  the  Flaiila  genhia, 
or  broom  plant.  The  stoij  ran  ihat  the  first  of  the  lace  made 
s  pilgrim^e  to  Rome,  where  he  was  scoiiiged  with  hroom  twigs, 
and  was  hence  called  Planlngcnisla. 
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prison,  or  suffered  to  end  his  days  as  a  pilgrim.  1 
citizens  of  London  prayed  her  to  govern  by  the  I: 
of  Iting  Edward ;  in  other  words,  to  rule  as  Godn 
and  Harold  had  ruled.  She  replied  only  with 
proaches  for  what  they  had  done  for  Stephen,  ; 
with  fresh  demands  of  money  for  herself. 

Eiwn  of  Ms-  Her  recompense  came  quickly.  The  Londor 
oifoidCaaUe.  drove  her  from  their  gates,  Henry  of  Winche; 
declaredhimselfagain  on  the  side  of  his  brother;  i 
Matilda,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  had  to  m; 
her  escape  from  the  walls  in  a  bitter  frost  an< 
dreadful  storm,  clad  in  a  white  dress,  which  presen 
no  contrast  with  the  snow  which  fell  and  lay  aroi 
her  (December  1141). 

tMpartnie  of  Still  for  Some  years  longer  the  miserable  and  use! 
BiiEittiiii.1147.  strife  went  on,  till,  sickened  with  toil  and  care,  Mat 
left  the  country,  eight  years  after  she  had  entered  it 
the  following  year  {1148),  Robert,  Earl  of  Glouces 
died,  and  Stephen  was  left  in  undisputed  possess 
of  the  crown. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

REIGN   OF   HENRV    II. 

The  reign  of  the  first  Angevin '  king  of  the  Enj;li.s!i  is  th 
taken  up  with  three  great  matters.     The  first  is  tlie     j 
struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical  power.     The  second  is 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.     The  third  is  his  action  as  a 
continental  sovereign. 

But  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Church,  which  was,    y 
in  fact,  a  quarrel  with  the  archhishop  of  Caiitevlniry,      '- 
was  preceded  by  a  period  during  M'hich  his  rule  was 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.     No  sooner  wis 
Stephen  dead,  than  the  mercenaries,     ho  h  d      aiJ 
war,  horrible  in  itself,  doubly  horribl  e  d 

away.      The  castles  which    had  been   hu  1     w  1  o 
licence  were  destroyed,  and  all  holde  s  of  c.    les  of 
every  degree  were  compelled  to  subi        o    1  e   oj  1 
authority. 

In  this  great  Lnsk  he  was  most  ably  counselled  and  ti 
aided  by  the  friend  in  whom  lie  placed  absolute  con- 
fidence. This  was  Thomas  of  London,  often  called 
Thomas  liecket,  of  whose  birth  the  fiction-makers  of 
a  later  age  told  wonderful  stories,  which  were  utterly 
unknown  to  any  of  his  conlemporary  biographers. 

These  legends  spoke  of  the  captivity  of  his  father  u 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  of  his  deliverance  by  the  daughter 
of  his  master  ;  of  the  love  which  brought  the  maiden 
from  Palestine  in  search  of  the  man  who  had  forgotten 

'  The  Angevin  kings  and  their  descendants  (of  Ihe  house  rjf 
Anjou)  are  also  known  as  TlanWRenels,  from  v'ae  Planla  f;eniila, 
or  broom  plant.  The  story  ran  ihal  the  first  of  the  race  maile 
3  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  scourged  with  hroom  twigs, 
and  was  hence  called  Planlagenista. 
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prison,  or  suffered  to  end  his  days  as  a  pilgrim.  The 
citizens  of  London  prayed  her  to  govern  by  the  laws 
of  king  Edward ;  in  other  words,  to  rule  as  Godnine 
and  Harold  had  ruled.  She  replied  only  with  re- 
proaches for  what  they  had  done  for  Stephen,  and 
with  fresh  demands  of  money  for  herself. 
tsoan  oc  >^  Her  recompense  came  quickly.  The  Londoners 
oxfordGaMie.  drove  her  from  their  gates.  Henry  of  Winchester 
declared  himself  again  on  the  side  of  his  brother;  and 
Matilda,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  had  to  make 
her  escape  from  the  walls  in  a  bitter  frost  and  a 
dreadful  storm,  clad  in  a  white  dress,  which  presented 
no  contrast  with  the  snow  which  fell  and  lay  around 
her  (December  1141). 
of  Still  for  some  years  longer  the  miserable  and  useless 
1U7.  strife  went  on,  till,  sickened  with  toil  and  care,  Matilda 
left  the  country,  eight  years  after  she  had  entered  it  In 
the  following  year  (1148),  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
died,  and  Stephen  was  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  crown. 

During  four  of  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  Robert 
of  Gloucester  had  had  under  his  care  the  young  son 


Engluid. 


Benry,  Son 
Uatuda. 
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REIGN   OF    HENRV    I]. 

The  reign  of  llie  first  Angevin  ^  king  of  tho  English  is  xho     Ange 
taken  up  with  throe  great  matters.     'I'he  first  is  the      ^S'"'^ 
struggle  with  the  ecclesiastical  power.     The  second  is 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.     The  third  is  his  action  as  a 
continental  sovereign. 

But  Henry's  quarrel  with  the  Church,  which  was,  vigour 
in  fact,  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  r^T"'^^ 
was  preceded  by  a  period  during  which  his  rule  was 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  No  sooner  was 
Stephen  dead,  than  the  raercenirics,  who  h^d  mide 
war,  horrible  in  itself,  doubly  horrible,  w<,re  driven 
away.  The  castles  which  hid  been  IiulU  without 
licence  were  destro)ed,  and  all  holders  of  castles  of 
every  degree  were  coinixlkd  t<j  submit  to  the  rojjl 
authority. 

In  this  greit  tisk  he  wis  most  ably  connsclkd  md  Thomiiaot  i 
aided  by  the  friend  in  whom  he  pliced  ibsolute  con       doa(BBoki 
fidence.     This  was  Thomas  of  London,  often  calkd 
Thomas  Becket,  of  whose  birth  the  fiction  malers  of 
a  later  age  told  wonderful  btorits,  whuh  were  utterly 
unlcDOwn  to  an>  of  his  contemporarj  bio^riphurs 

These  legends  spoke  of  the  captivity  of  his  fuhcr  Lawr  stone 
in  the  Holy  Land ,  of  his  deliverance  by  the  diufihlcr 
of  his  master  ,  ot  the  love  which  brought  the  maiden 
from  Palestine  m  stireh  of  the  man  who  had  forgotten 

'  The  Angevin  kmgs  ind  Iheir  descendants  (nf  [he  house  of 
Anjou}  are  aJso  known  as  Plrnilnfjenels,  from  the  Flaiila  j-emsta, 
or  broom  plant.  The  story  ran  that  the  first  of  the  race  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  scourged  with  broom  twigs, 
and  was  hence  caUed  Planlngenlsla. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

REIGN   OF   HENRY   II.  {cOtt/inued). 


FreDob  King  friends.  Henry  sent  ambassadors  to  request 
^^'  French  king  not  to  admit  within  his  dominions 
traitor  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Cant-erbi 
"  Has  been  I "  said  Louis ;  "  who  has  dared  to  dep 
him  ?  Is  this  the  gratitude  of  the  English  king 
all  the  good  offices  of  his  chancellor?"  From 
presence  of  Louis  the  envoys  passed  to  that  of 
Pope.  When  Foliot,  the  spokesman,  apphed  to 
archbishop  the  saying  (Prov.  xxviii.  i)  which  sp€ 
of  the  wicked  flying  when  none  pursues,  the  P 
bade  him  forbear,  not  for  the  primate's  sake,  but 
his  own. 
Eostotation   of       To  the  archbishop  Pope  Alexander  paid  mar 

w"BBoSt"S  respect.    On  ten  out  of  the  sixteen  constitution: 
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tions  of  Clarendon,  excommunicated  all  who  approved 
them,  and  absolved  from  their  oaths  the  bishops  who 
bad  sworn  to  observe  them.  A  long  course  of  nego- 
tiations was  followed  by  an  interview  between  the 
primate  and  the  English  and  French  kings  at  Mont- 
miiail  (January  1169).  But  the  primate's  declaration 
that  he  would  submit  himself  to  their  judgment, 
"saving  the  honour  of  God,"  drove  Henry  into 
another  fit  of  frenzy.  The  treaty  was  broken  off,  and 
the  archbishop  not  long  afterwards  excommunicated 
Foliot,  now  bishop  of  London,  with  many  other 
adherents  of  the  king. 

At  this  point  the  Pope  seemed  to  desert  the  English  vaciuation  of 
primate.  He  authorized  the  absolution  of  the  bishops  ^®  ^^' 
of  London  and  Salisbury,  and  sanctioned  the  king's 
strange  scheme  of  having  his  son  crowned  during  his 
lifetime  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  Becket,  in  his 
turn,  was  now  furious.  He  declared  that  at  Rome 
Christ  was  always  crucified,  and  Barabbas  released ; 
that  he  committed  his  cause  now  not  to  the  Pope,  but 
to  God  alone ;  and  that  if  God  so  willed  it,  he  was 
leady  to  die. 

But  just  when  the  strife  seemed  most  hopeless,  it  TreatyofPrette- 
iras  suggested  to  the  king  that  the  primate  would  be  ^^^'  ^^'°* 
less  dangerous  within  the  kingdom  than  he  was  out- 
ride; and  Henry,  struck  with  the  soundness  of  the 
advice,  made  a  hollow  truce  with  Becket  when  they 
*iet  at  Fretteville  (July  1170).  At  the  end  of  their 
"conversation,  the  archbishop,  dismounting  from  his 
threw  himself  at  Henry's  feet.  Henry  raised 
up,  and  held  the  stirrup  while  Becket  seated 
liimself  again  on  the  saddle. 

Becket  returned  to  England;  but  he  came  back  Return     of 
Fiiot  to  forgive,  but  to  punish.     He  anathematized  the     England. 
bishops  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  corouallou 
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of  the  young  prince,  and  on  Christinas  Day  {ii; 

in   his   cathedral   at   Canterbuiy,   he   renewed 

censures,  dashing  on  the  pavement,  in  token  of  tl 

utter  extinction,  the  candle  which  he  held  in  his  ha 

t      The  excommunicated    bishops    hurried    away 

manioated™*    present  themselves  to  the  king,  who  asked  them  w 

U^f^*"*"  he    should  do.      His  rage    had   already    well^r 

mastered  him,  when  one  of  them  fiioUshly  said  I 

he  could  never  hope  for  peace  so  long  as  Thoi 

lived.      Heniy    could    contain    himself  no    Ion 

"Among  my  thankless  and  cowardly  courtiers," 

asked,  "  is  there  not  one  who  will  rid  me  of  a  1 

bom  and  turbulent  priest?" 

"BMkat'm  tie       i'our  knights,  hearing  these  words,  left  the  ro 

o"tar^T'"  ^""^  '°^^  "°  ^'™^  '"  crossing  the  Channel.     On 

next  day  Henry  issued  orders  for  the  arrest  of 

primate,  charging  his  envoys  to  prevent  the  1 

knights  firom  taking  any  action  on  their  own  accoi 

But  murderers  are  not  given  to  loitering  on  their  w 

and  before  Henry's  orders  could  be  executed. 
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Three  years  later  (1174),  Henry  did  penance  at  the  Psnuioa  or 
shrine  of  his  friend,  baring  his  back  to  the  scourges  of  tortSj.  in»! 
the  monks,  and  spending  a  whole  night  there  in 
prayers  and  tears.  The  popular  verdict,  accepted  by 
the  Pope,  had  placed  Becltet  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
saints ;  and  we  can  well  understand  how  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  would  be  impressed  by  such  a 
career  and  such  an  end  as  his. 

But  if  Becket  died  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  the  Aimi  asd  ho- 
Church,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  died  in  defence  of  arct^tetba^ 
the  laws  of  God.  We  find  no  rebukes  of  Henry's 
vices,  no  denunciation  of  his  oppressive  statutes,  of 
violence,  extortion,  and  corruption.  If  the  king  could 
only  have  left  the  clerks  to  the  judgment  of  their 
fellows,  and  so  admitted  the  righteousness  of  the 
claims  urged  by  the  primate  for  his  order,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  archbishop's  lips  would 
ever  have  been  opened  to  denounce  the  gross  vices  of 
which  Henry  was  beyond  doubt  guilty. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE   REIGN   OF   RTCii.MlD    I. 

Apart  from  his  continental  dominions,  Henry  II.,  by  TimLordBhi 
his  election  to  the  English  throne,  became  entitled  lo       '  "  ■ 
call    himself   over-lord   of  Scotland  and   of    Wales. 
Before  he  died,  he  could  also  call  himself  lord  of 
Ireland. 

In  the  year  after  his  coronation,  Nicolas   Break-  orMtofire: 
speare,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  sat  in  the      Pupa  Had 
chair  of  St  Peter,  succeeded  Anastasius  IV.  as  Pope 
(1154).     Nicolas,  now  calling  himself  Hadrian  IV,, 
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made  known  his  high  notions  of  the  powers  inhen 
in  the  papacy,  by  his  grant  of  Ireland  to  the  Engli 
king. 
uiegM  His  predecessor,  Hildebrand  (page  i8i),  had 

Qroaodi     for  *^  ^    °  ' 

tbsmrtingci  some  sort  conferred  England  on  William  the  C( 
queror(page  137);  but  he  had  done  so  on  the  all^ 
ground  of  the  perjury  and  the  usurpation  of  Haro 
Hadrian  granted  away  Ireland  on  the  plea  that 
islands  converted  to  Christianity  belonged  to  t 
special  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  he  authoriz 
Henry  to  invade  Ireland  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
inhabitants,  who  were  sunk  in  gross  ignorance  a 
barbarism.  The  Popes  of  a  later  day  applied  t 
same  principles  on  a  larger  scale  when  they  bestow 
the  New  World  on  the  kings  of  Spain. 
iMuy  n.  »t  But  although  Henry's  thoughts  turned  to  Irela 
early  in  his  reign,  he  was  constrained  to  content  hi 
self  with  the  papal  sanction  of  the  enterprise.  OtI 
matters  demanded  all  his  attention,  and  fourte 
years  passed  before  an  occasion  for  carrying  out  t 
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Richard  in  his  turn  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Dsau  or 

IL    1191 

his  father  to  the  French  king,  Philip  Augustus.  The 
discovery  that  his  favourite  son  John  had  joined  the 
confederacy  formed  against  him  filled  up  the  measure 
of  Henry's  griefs.  A  violent  fever  carried  him  ofT 
(1189),  and  his  body  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the 
conventual  church  of  Fonte\Taud. 
The  career  of  Richard  I.,  after  his  fathers  death,   Beign  of  Rid 

ard  L 

has  not  much  more  to  do  with  English  history  than 
the  record  of  his  rebellion  during  his  father's  lit'ctimc. 
When  we  have  said  that  the  country  was  oppressively 
taxed  and  wretchedly  misgo\'emed,  in  order  that  the 
king  might  spend  his  time  as  a  knight-errant  in  the 
Holy  Land,  we  have  virtually  said  all. 

Chosen  king  without  opposition  ^11  So),  he  set  to  Bichard'a  Plan 
work  at  once  to  obtain  the  money  needed  for  the 
crusade,  which,  but  for  his  own  rebellion,  his  father 
would  have  undertaken.  He  found  a  hundred 
thousand  marks  in  his  father's  treasury  at  Sali.sb-jry. 
To  these,  amongst  other  sums,  he  added  a  thousand 
pounds  received  from  the  bishop  of  Durham  for  the 
earidom  of  Northumberland,  and  ten  thousand  more, 
paid  by  the  Scottish  king,  William,  for  the  resignation 
of  the  rights  acquired  over  his  kingdom  by  Henr)*  II. 

The  day  of  his  coronation  was  marked  by  a  MaMacreofU 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Ix)ndon,  some  of  whom  had 
entered  the  palace  in  spite  of  an  order  issued  to 
prevent  their  approaching  the  king  on  that  day.  This 
outburst  of  popular  fury  led  to  a  terrible  disaster  at 
Yoik,  where  a  large  number  of  Jews,  having  seized 
Ae  casde,  died  by  their  own  hands.  Some,  not 
fcaving  the  courage  to  follow  the  examjilc  of  their 
brethren,  offered  to  submit  to  baptism  if  their  lives 
•ere  spared. 

The  compact  was  made  and  broken  :  but  RithaicVs  Tt«^%^^i 
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indignation  was  roused,  not  by  this  horrible  treach 
but  by  the  destruction  of  the  bonds  and  obligati 
laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral.  On 
death  of  those  who  held  them,  these  bonds  wc 
have  escheated  to  the  king.  Richard  was  I 
deprived  of  vast  wealth ;  but  all  efforts  to  discover 
offenders  proved  vain. 
Exploit! ofR^-  The  exploits  of  the  Lion-hearted  King  in  the  tl 
Thimornude.  crusade  belong  to  European  rather  than  to  Eng 
history ;  but  they  served  the  purpose  of  making 
English  name  known  throughout  Christendom,  an< 
leaving  the  English  people  better  pleased  with  th 
selves.  Otherwise  they  had  little  reason  for  h< 
proud  of  a  king  who,  when  the  Sultan  Saladin  & 
to  cany  out  strictly  the  treaty  made  after  the  surrer 
of  Acre  (i'9')'  '^  nearly  three  thousand  hostage 
the  top  of  a  hill  from  which  they  might  be  seei 
Saladin's  camp,  and  had  them  all  cut  down.  ' 
numbers  may  be  exaggerated,  but  of  the  slaying 
hostages  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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month  during  which  his  captivity  should  be  pro- 
longed. The  plain  dissatisfaction  of  the  German 
barons  warned  the  emperor  of  the  danger  of  playing 
into  the  hands  of  John ;  and  Richard's  ransom  was 
raised  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  on  his  people. 

Richard    spent  in    England   a  few    months   only,  oounoii  of  Hot. 
during  which  he  was  crowned  again  at  Winchester,  * 

and  held  a  council  at  Nottingham  (1194).  He  then 
left  the  country  for  the  last  time ;  and  the  land  was 
ruled  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterljury,  who  had 
to  satisfy  the  king's  demands  for  money  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  avoid  rousing  popular  discontent  and 
indignation  on  the  otlier. 

The  archbishop  was  not  always  successful.  Two  Riaing  of  wu- 
years  after  Richard's  departure,  London  was  disturbed  o«{^  iiw. 
by  a  movement  stirred  up  by  William,  son  of  Osbert. 
William  crossed  the  sea,  made  known  his  designs  to 
the  king,  and  was  not  unfavourably  received  by  him. 
His  return  led  to  more  serious  tumults,  and  Willi.-.ni 
himself  took  sanctuary,  and  was  hanged  lor  an 
alleged  attempt  at  murder. 

By  the  writers  of  his  own  day  he  is  called  a  traitor ;  Fuaion  or  Hor- 
in  the  popular  view  he  was,  as  they  admit,  a  martyr      "^i'b„  ^ 
and  a  sainL     The  whole  story  is  very  dark;  but  this      onsPaopiB. 
much  at  least  is  clear,  that,  although  William  may 
have   professed  himself  the  champion   of  the   jioor 
against  the  great,  he   never  professed  to  fight  on 
behalf  of  Englishmen  against  Normans,     The  dis- 
tinction   between    Englishmen     and  Normans     has 
disappeared  altogether  and  for  ever. 

Richard's   reign   was   not    altogether  mischievous.  Qxavth  or  tw 
He  looked  on  his  subjects,  it  is  true,  simply  as  beings     ^^n.'*"' 
out  of  whom  money  might  be  squeezed ;  but  to  get 
money  from  the  boroughs  he  was  obliged  to  grant 
charters  which  added  largely  to  their  strength  and 
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their  impoitance.  Everywhere,  too,  we  find 
practice  growing  of  summoning  a  number  of  knig 
or  citizens  for  the  carrying  out  of  measures  of  gov( 
ment  The  foundations  of  parliamentary  representat 
were  being  slowly,  but  surely,  laid, 
Drath  of  Rioii.  Richard's  strange  career  of  knight-errantry  ■ 
HjUtOtaHu.  brought  to  an  end  in  an  ignoble  quarrel.  One  of 
barons  had  offered  him  part  of  a  treasure  found 
his  land.  Richard  claimed  the  whole,  and  besie; 
him  ill  his  castle  of  Chaluz.  An  arrow  shot  from 
walls  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  The  castle  ' 
stormed,  and  its  defenders  were  hanged  as  robb 
the  archer  who  shot  the  arrow  being  the  only  exc 
tion.  The  wound  began  to  mortify,  and  Rich: 
aware  that  he  must  die,  set  the  archer  at  libe 
ordering  that  a  sum  of  money  should  also  be  giver 
him.  Instead  of  obeying  the  command,  his  follow' 
it  is  said,  flayed  the  man  alive.  Richard's  body 
laid  next  to  that  of  his  father  in  the  church 
Fontevraud. 
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lying,  which  nothing  could  overcome.  But  from  first 
to  last  his  acts  were  overruled  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  for  whose  welfare  he  cared  nothing. 

What  we  have  es])ccially  to  note  is  that  a  change  BlMtiouoOAii. 
was  working,  the  issue  of  which  was  only  in  small 
part  foreseen  by  those  who  were  bringing  it  about, 
John  was  deliberately  chosen  king  by  an  assembly 
which  gave  no  heed  to,  if  it  had  even  heard  of,  the 
superior  claims  of  John's  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother  Geoffrey. 

The  modern  notions  of  hereditary  right  arc  not  of  Buppossd  Title 
English  growth;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Angevin  kings      Artbur. 
they  were  rapidly  taking  shape  abroad,  and  we  find 
thaE  on  Richard's  death  the  so-called  title  of  Arthur 
was  acknowledged  by  the  French  king  and  in  the 
county  of  Anjou. 

The  English  practice,  we  are  told,  was  clearly  ex-  Tiio  English 
plained  to  John  by  Hubert,  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  tua  King. 
bury,  at  his  coronation.  Hubert  told  him  distinctly 
that  the  crown  was  the  gift  of  llie  nation,  to  be 
bestowed  as  the  nation  thought  best,  and  that  if  the 
kingly  house  could  furnish  a  fitting  man,  it  was  riyht 
to  prefer  that  man  to  a  stranger. 

Whatever  else,  then,  he  might  be,  John  was  no  Position  or  King 
usurper ;  but  he  became  king  at  a  time  which  gave 
him  dangerous  facilities  for  unduly  enlarging  die 
powers  of  the  crown.  Normans  and  English  were 
now  one  people.  Before  the  law  the  Norman  baron 
had  no  privilege  over  the  English  yeoman,  and  the 
overthrowing  of  these  distinctions  had  been  the  work 
of  the  crown. 

The  condition  of  England  wa^,  in  truth,  much  like  Contrast  bn 
that  of  France  in  the  days  of  (Saint)  Louis  IX.  {1226-  ^r?™ce"!n 
1270).  The  saindincss  of  the  French  king  opened  a  Shn.'""^  " 
way  for  the  despotism  of  later  sovereigns  ;  the  in\c\uv 
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ties  of  John  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  only  means 
by  which  despotism  could  be  effectually  nipped  in 
the  bud. 

Although  Arthur  could  do  John  no  barm  in 
England,  he  might  oust  him  of  his  possessions 
abroad.  John,  therefore,  met  and  defeated  him  in 
the  field,  and  afterwards  murdered  him  in  his  prison. 
By  way  of  punishment  for  this  crime,  the  French  king 
declared  John  deprived  of  all  lands  held  by  homage 
to  the  French  crown,  Normandy  was  at  once  wrested 
from  John's  grasp,  but  he  remained  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
the  inheritance  of  his  mother  Eleanor. 

The    Normans    in    England    were    thus    severed 

E^uS^^"""  effectually  from  the  home  of  their  forefathers,  and 

nothing  remained  to  disturb  the  fusion  of  Normans 

and  Englishmen,  which  had  already  taken  place. 

joim'i  Timor.      To  cement  the  mass  still  more  solidly,  John  adopted 

J^^t""'  the  fatal  practice  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     He  did 

his  best  to  secure  English  offices  for  foreign  favourites, 

and  he  brought  into  the  land  swarms  of  foreign  mer- 
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on  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  a 
prelate  fonder  of  wielding  the  battle-axe  than  a  croiier. 
The  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  set  aside  both  the  competitors 
in  favour  of  Stephen  Langton  (1206). 

The  act  violated  the  rights  not  only  of  the  monks  ml 
and  of  the  king,  hut  of  the  English  people;  but, 
although  Innocent  refused  to  give  way,  the  result  of 
the  appointment  was  far  from  being  what  he  looked 
for.  I.^ngton  was  foremost  in  the  great  work  which 
wrested  from  the  king  the  ratification  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

John  was  furious  with  rage  when  he  found  himself  Th' 
thus  thwarted  by  a  foreign  pontiff,  and  he  threatened  i 
an  awful  vengeance  if  Langton  should  venture  to  take 
possession  of  the  see.  The  Pope  replied  by  placing 
the  land  under  interdict,  a  lian  which  suspended  the 
action  of  the  church  except  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  infants  and  of  the  eucharist  to  the  dying. 
The  terror  of  the  sentence  lay  in  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  land  was  thus  surrendered  to  the  dominion 
of  evil  spirits,  and  that  all  intercourse  between  (Sod 
and  man  had  ceased. 

For  a  time  John  cared  nothing  for  the  miseries  thus  in- 
caused.  He  confiscated  the  estates  of  bishoprics  and  ) 
abbeys,  and  set  free  the  murderer  of  a  priest  with 
thanks  for  having  delivered  him  from  one  of  his 
enemies.  But  by  the  infamy  of  his  life  he  was  domg 
his  best  to  disgust  even  those  who  stood  by  him,  and 
he  began  to  see  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him 
when  the  French  king,  Philip  Augustu":,  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  bishops  to  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  sceptre  of  which  John  had  shown  himself  utterly 
unworthy. 

In  a  frenzy  of  passion,  John  threatened  at  first  that  ei 
he  would  turn  Mahometan  and  commend  his  kingdom 
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to  the  vicar  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca ;  but  he  came 
ji  different  conclusion  when  the  papal  legate,  Pand 
warned  him  of  the  folly  of  kicking  longer  against 
pricks. 
f  A  hermit  had  declared  that  before  the  next  feast 
S™  "i™  the  Ascension  should  come,  John  would  have  ceasec 
reign.  On  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  in  the  church  of 
Templars,  John  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pandul 
charter,  signed  and  sealed,  which  declared  ur 
scrvedly  that  he  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  be  h 
as  a  fief  of  the  Pope,  and  he  pronounced  the  dt 
irrevocable.  He  had,  in  truth,  ceased  to  reign ;  1 
his  first  act  was  to  have  the  hermit  hanged,  as  hav 
prophesied  falsely, 
iDhn  nndsr  the  He  had,  however,  gained  an  ally,  if  not  a  protect 
the  Pope™  "  against  the  French  king.  Pandul f  hastened  to  w; 
Philip  Augustus  that  the  vassal  of  the  Holy  See  was  : 
to  be  meddled  with.  Philip  retorted  that  he  had  no  ii 
of  being  baulked  in  an  enterprise  which  the  Engl 
bishops  had'  besought  him  to  undertake,  and  that 
rench  nohk's  were  not  to  be  dismissed  like  nicni, 
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Langton.  On  ihe  flats  of  Runnymcdc,  between 
Siaines  and  Windsor,  the  king  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  Great  Charter  which  recited  the 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  English  people, 
and  added  to  them  the  fresh  securities  which  un- 
righteous rule  had  rendered  necessary. 

John  further  swore  that  he  would  obtain  no  paper  n> 
from  Rome  nullifying  these  promises  and  concessions.      | 
lint  he  was  rejoiced  when  the  Pope,  professing  indig- 
nation at  the  wrong  thus  done  to  his  vassal,  declared 
the  charter  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  absolved 
John  from  the  duty  of  abiding  by  it. 

Giving  no  heed  to  the  papal  censures,  the  barons  ot 
prepared  for  war.  The  Pope  retorted  by  excommuni-  \ 
eating  the  barons,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
amazement  at  the  part  played  by  the  primate,  who 
had  shown  himself  unfaithful  both  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  king.  The  barons  in  their  turn  resolved  on  taking 
a  step  already  taken  by  the  bishops  with  the  papal 
sanction.  They  offered  the  crown  to  the  son  of  the 
French  king.  A  French  fleet  sailed  from  Calais  to 
Dover;  a  French  prince  received  the  homage  of  the 
barons  in  London ;  but  the  rumour  got  about  that  he 
looked  on  the  faithlessness  of  the  people  to  John  as 
an  earnest  of  their  future  faithlessness  to  himself,  and 
that  he  meant  to  punish  it  accordingly. 

A  belief  in  this  report  drove  many  of  the  barons  to  d< 
the  side  of  the  king,  who  was  marching  from  Lincoln 
to  Lynn.  A  conflict  of  the  tide  with  the  current  of 
the  Welland  caused  the  loss  of  his  baggage  train,  with 
his  jewels  and  his  money.  He  reached  Swineshead 
in  a  high  fever,  and  five  days  later  (October  tg,  1216) 
he  died  at  Newark. 
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f  John's  successor  was  his  son  Henry  of  Winchestt 

'  boy  nine  years  old.     He  was  crowned  at  Glouct 

(1216)  with  a  plain  circlet  of  gold,  the  crown  ha' 

been  lost  a  few  days  before  his  father's  death,  ' 

the  other  treasures,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland. 

ofui  During  his  long  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  Engl 
was  a  scene  of  manifold  conflicts.  At  first  it  m 
have  been  thought  that  the  work  of  Innocent  III. 
likely  to  be  more  lasting  than  that  of  Stephen  Lang 
John's  surrender  of  his  kingdom  was  not  treated 
the  Pope  as  a  matter  of  mere  form;  it  becarr 
significant  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  papal  leg 
Gualo  and  Fandulf. 

ir  ui  Yet  before  the  reign  was  closed,  the  English  ■ 
stitution  had  assumed  in  all  its  essential  feature 
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each  shire  had  a  right  to  its  own  represertntives,  and 
it    remained    only   to  extend   this  doctrine   to   the 

As  with  John,  so  with  Heniy,  the  vices  of  the  king  oi 
led  to  greater  union  among  his  subjects.  Swarms  of  i 
foreign  favourites  or  of  foreign  mercenaries  quickened 
their  resolution  to  hold  together  for  their  suppression 
or  their  expulsion.  Kut  by  a  singular  fortune,  tlie 
greatest  of  all  the  actors  in  this  great  work  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  himself  a  foreigner,  whose 
training  might  have  seemed  the  least  likely  to  fit  him 
for  such  a  task. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  was  to  rid  the  land  of  ^a 
the  French  prince  I.ouis.  The  issue  was  decided  by  i 
the  battle  of  Lincoln  (1217);  and  the  departure  of 
the  French  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  charter. 
It  was  confirmed  again  six  years  later  (1223),  when 
a  war  with  the  French  king  seemed  again  impending. 
But  when  he  came  of  age  in  1227,  Henry  soon  showed 
'Jiat  he  had  no  more  liking  than  his  father  had  fur 
playing  the  part  of  a  constitutional  king. 

Each  year  now  as  it  passed  by  left  him  less  trusted,  P( 
more  despised,  and  more  hated ;  and  this  long  series 
of  thirty  years  (1227-1258),  during  which  his  personal 
government  lasted,  is  marked  by  few,  if  any,  acts 
which  are  not  either  imprudent  or  unlawful,  or,  as 
from  a  ruler,  wicked. 

The  need  of  money  suggested  to  Henry  no  other  m 
cipedients  than  those  of  extortion ;  and  the  chief 
Justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  set  himself  to  lessen,  so 
fer  as  he  might,  the  evil  effects  of  unlawful  or  excessive 
demands.  Rutin  1232  Hubert  was  driven  from  office, 
and  left  penniless  by  charges  similar  to  those  which 
Henry  II.  had  brought  against  his  chancellor,  Thomas 
of  London  (page  131). 


HsDUon. 


■tantap  or  In  1235  Henry  married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  ar 
uTdmen  da  Crowd  of  her  foreign  followers  hurried  across  the 
and  were  rewarded  with  high  offices  and  dignii 
Three  years  later,  the  kii^s  sister  Eleanor 
married  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon,  1 
of  Beiiers,  and  afterwards  Count  of  Toulouse, 
chief  leader  in  the  bloody  Albigensian  crusade. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  king's  misrule  was  a 
content  expressed  in  assemblies  of  barons  and  bishi 
which  are  from  this  time  onwards  called  Parliame 
On  Henry's  side  there  was  little  more  thar 
monotonous  demand  for  money.  Refusal  was  foUoi 
by  a  fresh  request;  while  all  promises  of  red 
remained  invariably  unfulfilled  Still  the  very  rej 
tion  of  these  demands  proved  that  the  king 
dependent  on  the  nation,  although  Henry  him 
failed  to  leam  the  lesson. 
I  A  load  of  debt,  increasing  hugely  in  its  mass  fi 
year  to  year,  led  the  king  to  make  to  the  pailiam 
of  1 358  demands  which  were  met  by  a  counter-dem 
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the  king  absolute,  alihough  it  asserted  that  all  cliartcrs 
should  remain  valid  which  had  been  issued  before  the 
Provisions. 

This  sentence  failed  to  allay  the  armed  strife  which  an 
had  already  begun.  Still,  when  the  two  armies  were 
gathered  near  the  walls  of  Lewes,  the  barons  offered 
Henry  fifty  thousand  marks  if  he  would  confirm  the 
Provisions.  His  answer  was  a  defiance,  in  which  his 
son  Edward,  with  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  king  of 
the  Romans,  took  part. 

The  battle  fought  the  next  day  ended  in  the  defeat  Bn 
of  the  Royalists,  and  the  capliiily  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall.  The  king  and  his  son  surrendered  them- 
selves to  De  Montfort,  who  now  ruled  in  Henry's 
name;  and  the  arbitration,  known  as  the  Misc  of 
Lewes,  determined  the  principles  on  which  the  govcni- 
ment  should  be  carried  on  (1264). 

In  ihe  following  December  the  assembly  met  Pa 
wliich  is  called  the  Parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  i 
and  to  which  some  representatives  of  boroughs  were 
summoned.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  free 
parliament,  for  those  only  were  invited  who  were  on 
the  side  of  the  barons.  The  young  prince  Edward 
was  set  free,  on  condition  of  his  remaining  on  his 
parole  or  word  of  honour  at  Hereford.  The  breaking 
of  this  promise  made  it  clear  that  another  api^eai 
must  be  made  to  the  sword. 

The  issue  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Evesham,  ^ 
August  4th,  laGs-  The  barons  were  taken  at  unawares. 
Their  army  was  defeated,  or  rather  massacred,  and  Do 
Montfort  himself  was  slain.  The  survivors  held  out 
for  a  year  at  Kenilworlh,  when,  under  the  title  of  the 
Dictum  de  Kenilworlh,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up 
for  the  setdemenl  of  differences. 

The  great  storms  of  this  weary  reign  were  over  ;  and  ^ 
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when  Heniy  III.  died  in  i37>,thelcii^domwasGo  f^ 
(jutet  that  his  son  Edward  wis  proclaimed  king  and 
the  oaths  oC  fealty  were  taken  to  him,  altboogh  he  was 
far  away,  and  had  only  reached  Capua  oa  bis  rettm 
from  the  ninth  crusade. 

Twenty  years  later,  Edward  candidly  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  barons'  quairel,  and  frankly  accepted 
the  principle  that  a  full  and  equal  share  in  the  gorerc- 
ment  of  the  country  is  the  ri^t  of  all  the  estates  d 
the  land.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  oQ 
this  principle  rests  the  great  £ibric  of  the  English 
constitution. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  REIGN   OF  EDWARD  I. 

Relations  of  Edward  with  Wales  and  Scotland, 
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lealized  the  highest  hopes  which  stirred  the  heart 
of  Simon  de  Montfort 

Edward  L  was,  indeed,  a  man  who  must  have  made  Alas  aad  Ma- 
Ms  mark  on  any  age,  and  he  was  placed  in  circum-  wud  l 
stances  which  drew  out  all  his  best  qualities,  and 
took  away  even  from  his  worst  acts  much  of  their 
power  for  mischief.  He  was  a  wise  legislator,  a 
pnident  statesman,  and  a  vigorous  king;  and  the 
experience  of  his  earlier  years  had  taught  him  that 
xeal  sovereignty  must  rest  on  the  willing  obedience  of 
t  nation.  Of  the  nation  he  had  formed  a  wider  idea 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  of  his  age.  He  was 
still  master  of  continental  possessions ;  but  his  eye 
was  turned  rather  to  those  parts  of  his  own  island 
over  which  thus  far  he  could  put  forth  only  a  feudal 
claim ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  object  dearest 
to  his  heart  was  to  effect  by  peaceful  means  that 
union  of  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which  he 
regarded  as  indispensable  for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Edward  had  left  Palestine  three  months  before  his  onutA*  or  Ed. 
^fctfaer's  death,  a.d.  1272.     His  valour  in  the  Holy 
.land  may  have  reawakened  memories  of  the  bravery 
the  Lion-hearted  Richard  (p.  210).     But  he  had 
nothing    towards    the    great    object    of   the 
le,  and   he  had   had  a  narrow  escape  from 
dagger  of  an  assassin  who  professed  to  be  doing 
will  of  the  Sultan  Bibars.     The  English  surgeons 
Ly  healed  a  wound  from  which,  according  to 
stories,  his  wife  Eleanor  had  with  rare  devotion 
the  poison. 
Bat  although  he  learnt  at  Capua  that  he  had  aetum  of  Ed. 
en  duly  chosen  to  fill  his  father's  place,  nearly     £?|^«ii  iota 
m  year  and  a  half  more  had  passed  before  he  set 
mot  on  English  soil,  1274.     His  journey  had  bc^iii 
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in  outward  show  a  long  triumphal  processio 
and  the  treachery  of  the  Count  of  Chalons,  n 

sought,  it  is  said,  to  murder  him  at  a  toumame 
served  only  to  show  the  strength  of  his  ann,  a 
add  liistre  to  his  fame  as  a  warrior. 

t  The  quietness  of  the  kingdom  during  his  p 
longed  absence  proved  how  much  had  been  achiei 
by  the  settlement  of  Kenilworth  (p.  221).  1 
fact  indeed  conclusively  proved,  as  it  has  bt 
well  said,  that  the  crown  was  no  longer  the  r 
depository  of  political  power.  Edward  had  left  I 
care  of  his  interests  in  the  hands  of  Roger  Mortim 
lord  of  the  Welsh  marches,  of  the  archbishop 
York,  and  of  his  chaplain  Robert  Bumell;  and 
these  three,  with  the  assent  of  a  great  assembly  of 
estates  of  the  realm,  the  government  was  carried  1 
until  Edward  landed  at  Dover  on  August  2,  12 
A  few  days  later  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

a  He  found  himself  obliged  almost  immediately 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  Wales.     The  evil  effects 
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he  supposed  that  the  task  of  pacifjing  WaJes  was 
practically  achieved. 

But  the  privileges  of  knighthood  and  grants  of  large  b 
estates  in  England  failed  to  satisfy  David;  and  both 
he  and  his  brother  were  confirmed  in  their  disaiTec- 
tion  by  a  prediction  attributed  to  Merlin,  the  prophet 
in  King  Arthur's  story  (p.  29),  which  declared  that 
a  Welsh  prince  would  be  crowned  in  London  when 
English  money  should  become  circular.  With  the 
issue  of  a  new  coinage  of  halfpennies  and  firthings, 
Edward  had  forbidden  the  cutting  of  the  penny  inio 
halves  and  quarters,  and  had  thus,  it  was  supposed, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Welsh  conquest  of  England, 

Thus  fortified,  the  Welsh  princes,  during  the  dark-  O" 
ness  of  night  and  in  a  fierce  storm,  seized  the  castle  o 
of  Hawarden,  Palm  Sunday,  March  22,  1282,  and 
their  clansmen,  pouring  down  from  the  mountains, 
caused  fearful  havoc  on  the  English  borders.  For 
many  months  the  struggle  went  on,  with  an  amount 
of  success  on  the  Welsh  side  which  tempted 
Llewellyn  to  refuse  the  terms  offered  by  Edward. 
Surprised  in  a  barn,  Llewellyn  was  slain  by  an 
English  knight;  and  his  head,  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  silver  or  ivy,  was  fixed  on  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  way  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Merlin. 

For  a  time  David  held  out,  though  the  other  chiefs  E: 
had  submitted  ;  but  his  fastnesses  failed  to  protect 
him  from  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen,  who 
seized  and  carried  him  to  the  castle  of  Rhuddlan. 
Tried  before  a  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  David  was 
condemned  to  death  with  all  the  horri[>le  penalties 
attached  to  treason. 

For  a  year  and  more  Edward  remained  in  Wales,   a 
dividing  the  country  into  shires  and  hundreds,  intro- 
ducing English  administration  of  justice,  and  at  the 
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same  time  allowing  the  Welsh  to  retain  their  Ian 
subject  only  to  the  services  on  which  they  aire; 
held  them.  To  this  time  is  ascribed  the  massa 
of  the  Welsh  bards,  of  which  the  contempor 
historians  know  nothing,  and  which,  assuredly,  ' 
not  likely  to  win  what  Edward  specially  wished 
gain, — the  goodwill  of  the  Welsh  people.' 

Birth  of  Efl-  To  this  time  belongs  also  another  event,  with  wh 
afWaiH.1284.  popular  fancy  busied  ttsel£  The  child  who  was 
be  afterwards  Edward  11.,  was  bom  in  the  castle 
Carnarvon,  April  25,  1284,  and  was  declared  Prii 
of  Wales,  Whether  his  father  presented  the  babe 
the  Welsh  as  Welsh  by  birth,  and  unable  to  spi 
any  other  language,  or  whether  they  hailed 
bestowal  of  this  title  as  virtually  the  recovery  of  t\ 
own-  independence,  we  cannot  say ;  but  from  t 
time  to  the  present  the  principality  of  Wales  1 
furnished  a  title  for  the  eldest  sons  of  Engl 
sovereigns. 

nam  of   Ed-       Five  years  later,  1289,  the  commissioners  of 
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kingdom;  while  Edward  on  his  side  declared  tlmt 
Scotland  should  remain  free  and  without  subjection 
within  its  ancient  limits,  and  that,  if  his  son  and  his 
bride  should  die  childless,  the  crown  should  pass  to 
the  lawful  heir. 

This  last  promise  was  the  first  which  he  was  called  oij 
upon  to  fulfil.  Lacking  strength  to  withstand  the  £ 
hardships  of  the  voyage  from  Norway  to  Scotland, 
the  young  child  was  landed  and  died  on  one  of  the 
Orkney  islands.  No  heir  now  remained  to  the  last 
three  Scottish  kings ;  and  Kdward  was  called  on  to 
act  as  arbiter  between  a  host  of  claimants,  among 
whom  John  Balliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  Robert  Bruce, 
lord  of  Annandalc,  and  John  Hastings,  lord  of 
Abergavenny,  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  three 
daughters  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of 
William  the  Lion,'  held  the  chief  place.  Balliol  urged 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Earl  David's  eldest 
daughter;  Bruce  insisted  that  he  had  a  better  tide 
as  son  of  his  second  daughter. 

At  the  present  day  this  question  would  be  regarded  ai 
as  one  admitting  of  no  debate;  but  at  that  time  the 
law  of  descent  was,  as  we  have  already  seen 
(pp.  66,  iz8,  133),  not  so  |)recisdy  fixed.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Edw^ird,  who  willingly 
accepted  the  office  of  arbiter  in  right  of  his  own 
crown,  which  made  him  lord  paramount  over  the 
whole  island.  His  claim  was  not  formally  opposed, 
and  Edward  in  his  turn  demanded  of  the  Pope  his 
recognition  of  this  feudal  sujircmacy.  1'reating  it  as 
a  delicate  question  which  afTccted  both  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  the  pontiff  further  objected  to  any 
statements  which  might  prejudice  the  rights  which 

»  See  GenenloCT  I. 
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the  Roman  Church  itself  possessed  in  the  kingd 
or  Scotland. 
BiaotiaaoiJoiui      Thus  by  opposing  interests  was  twisted  and 
^JSul^*  twisted  the  chain  of  claims  put  forward  without 
'"*•  least  reference  to  the  people  with  whose  destir 

they  professed  to  deal  Regarded  in  the  clear  li 
of  justice  and  fairness,  the  question,  as  we  h 
seen  (p.  69),  is  soon  settled;  but  in  the  days 
the  Plantagenets  such  considerations  were  seld 
in  the  Arst  instance  taken  into  account.  A 
inquiries  which  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  it  was  decii 
that  the  Scottish  kingdom,  being,  like  an  earldon: 
a  barony,  an  indivisible  inheritance,  must  descend 
the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ear]  David ;  : 
John  Balliol,  declared  king  as  such,  Nov.  19,  12 
swore  fealty  to  Edward,  admitting  that  he  held  of  1 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  thus  riveting  again  the  ch 
which  had  been  broken  when  the  poverty  of  Richar 
constrained  him  to  sell  to  William  the  Lion  the  rij 
acquired  over  the  Scottish  kingdom  by  Henry  II.  (p.  z( 
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A  mere  personal  dispute  between  an  English  and  qumt^i       be* 
a  Norman  sailor  at  a  place  on  the  French  coast    i.  and  Phiup 
favoured  and  furthered  the  designs  of  Philip.     The    ^^^^^'^  *•* 
brawl  led  to  a  series  of  fights,  and  these  in  the  end 
to  a  fierce  battle  of  opposing  fleets.     Philip  sum- 
moned Edward,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,   to  ai)i)car 
before  him  and  to  make  compensation  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  his  subjects,  1293.     Edward  proposed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  Philip,  maintaining 
that  he  needed  a  guarantee,  declared  that  if  Gascony 
should  be  surrendered  to  him  temporarily  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  restore  it  at  the  end  of  forty  days. 

The  compact  was  made,  but  when  the  time  came  Renewed  weuh 
Philip  refused  to  redeem  his  pledge;  and  Edward,  Troubioi. 
telling  the  people  of  Guienne  that  he  would  soon  free 
them  from  a  yoke  which  they  hated,  formally  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  Philip.  But  foul  winds  kept  at 
Portsmouth  the  fleet  in  which  he  was  ready  to  sail 
The  Welsh,  thinking  that  he  had  left  the  country, 
once  more  carried  havoc  into  the  English  marches, 
and  received  a  chastisement  of  which  they  never 
again  provoked  a  repetition. 

A  more  serious  danger  threatened  him  from  Scot-  Aiiianoe      be- 
land,  where  the  nobles  constrained  Balliol  to  make     sootUBh  and 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  French     rrenoHKingi. 
J^ing,  thus  strengthening  that  connexion  and  sympathy 
between  Scotland  and  France  which  so  largely  affected 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  former.      Under  the 
same  constraint,  Balliol  gave  no  heed  to  the  citation 
'''hich  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  liege  lord. 

An  accident  led  to  open  warfare.     The  capture  of  Battle  ojr  pun- 

p      .  *^  bar.    12)d. 

Berwick  (March  30, 1 296)  by  the  English  was  followed 

"y  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.     In  requital 

^Uiol  renounced  his  fealty.     "  Felon  fool  I "  was  the 

^'iswer  of  Edward;  '* since  he  will  not  come  lo  us, 
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we  must  go  and  find  him  out."  The  search  lasi 
but  a  little  while.  A  great  victory  of  the  earl 
\Varenne  at  Dunbar  (April  27)  proved  decisive ;  a 
Balliol,  appearing  before  Edward  with  a  white  wai 
expressed  his  sorrow  both  for  his  rebellion  and 
his  alliance  with  the  French  king. 

:>«P2^iraor  Unmoved  by  his  contrition,  Edward  compel 
him  to  declare  that  on  the  renunciation  of  horn: 
the  ovei-lord  was  entitled  to  resume  possession 
his  lie£  Having  thus  transferred  to  Edward  1 
fealty  of  his  own  liege  subjects,  Balliol  disappear 
not  unwillingly,  perhaps,  from  the  political  woi 
and  ended  his  days,  nine  years  later,  a  contem 
exile  in  France. 

tmsuuun  of  The  dethronement  of  Balliol,  which  struck  ter 
iMM.  into  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  barons,  served  only 

quicken  the  energies  of  a  man  who  cared  nothing 
the  forms  of  feudal  law.  The  supposed  son  ol 
country  gentleman,  William  Wallace  appealed  straij 
to  the  people,  feeling  assured  that  in  the  future  1 
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had  left  as  guardian  of  Scotland.  To  the  offers  of 
Warenne  he  answered  briefly  that  he  and  his  men 
were  come  not  for  peace  but  to  fret-  their  country. 
The  Engbgh  general  ordered  his  men  to  cross  the 
Forth  near  Stirling  by  a  bridge  wide  enough  for 
only  two  abreast.  About  five  thousand  had  so 
passed  when  Wallace  let  loose  his  followers  upon 
them.  Few  escaped  the  slaughter.  Warenne,  with 
ihe  survivors,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  as  best  he 
could,  into  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  who  styled  themselves 
generals  of  the  army  of  John,  king  of  Scotland 

After  his  victory  near  Stirling,  Wallace,  as  t,uardian  a 
of  the  kingdom,  convened  a  parliament  at  Perth  ,  but 
the  Engbsh  king  had  so  far  arranged  mitters  with  his 
French  hege  lord  that  he  could  now  turn  hia  mind 
to  those  of  bcotland ,  and  the  battle  of  talt-irk  (July 
22,  1298)  proved  that  his  generalship  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  'icottish  leader  Walhce  had 
awaited  the  battle  without  mi'.giving  Having 
arranged  his  men,  he  told  them  in  few  words,  "I 
have  brought  you  to  the  ring,  hop  if  je  can  "  Nor 
was  he  disappointed  in  their  behaviour,  until  Edward 
himself  came  to  the  rescue  ot  his  inny  Then 
followed  an  awful  rout,  from  whiuh  Wallace  escaped 
into  the  forests 

When  Irom  these  battlefields  we  turn  to  the  j 
council  chamber,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  weakness  or  worthlessoess  of  feudal  titles. 
While  Wallace  was  still  guardian  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Scots  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Roman  pontift, 
who  was  wilhng  enough  to  act  on  their  declaration 
that  Scotland  belonged  of  full  ri^ht  to  the  see  of 
Rome  The  Pope  reserved  to  his  own  decision  all 
iiiattets    of   tontroversj    then    i>endmj^    between    the 
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English  king  and  the  Scottish  kingdom.    A  parliamei 

which  met  at  Lincoln,  dealt  summarily  with  the  pap 

claims.     They  indignantly  refused  to  allow  the  kii 

of  England  to  plead  in  a  cause  the  very  instituti( 

of  which  set  at  naught  the  rights  of  the  crown  ai 

impinged  on  the  liberties  of  the  English  people. 

Rejecting  with  bis  barons  the  temporal  jurisdicti( 

of  the  Pope,  Edward  was  yet  content  to  seek  t1 

fevour  of  the  pontiff  as  a  friend.     In  a  long  letter  1 

traced  back  the  line  of  his  predecessors  to  the  da 

of  Eli  and  of  Samuel,  and  rested  his  own  claims  < 

the  legislation  of  Brute  the  Trojan.      This  lett< 

presented  by  the  Pope  to  the  Scottish  envoy,  dre 

forth   a   rejoinder    which    settled    the    question    1 

reference    to    successes    achieved    against    the    d 

scendants  of  Brute  by  those  of  Scota,  the  daught 

of  Pharaoh,  and  which  left  it  certain  that  Scotlar 

was  the  peculiar  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 

^P"^  .Ji?       These  arguments  are  not  without  interest,  as  showii 
wUaod.  13B.    ,  ,    ,      ,-        ,    -  , .  , 

the  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which  many  a  pi 
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to  which  Edward  had  at  first  condemned  them,  and 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  England. 

Hilher  also,  after  no  long  interval,  Wallace  himself  n 
was  brought.  Before  the  bar  in  Westminster  Hall  he 
was  charged  with  the  crimes  of  treason,  murder,  and 
robbery.  To  the  two  last  counts  he  pleaded  guilly ; 
but  as  to  tiiese  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  tried  him,  unless  the 
fact  of  his  treason  was  established.  Of  treason 
Wallace  asserted  that  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
guilty,  as  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the  English 
ting,  or  made  any  engagement  with  him.  In  this 
|ilea  he  was  saying- nothing  more  than  the  truth;  but 
his  words  were  unheeded  Wallace  was  executed, 
Aug.  Z4,  1305,  and  became  at  once  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  the  martyr  of  Scottish  freedom  and 
independence. 

These  great  military  and  political  enterprises  involved  n 
the  need  of  both  men  and  money  on  a  large  scale. 
In  other  words,  in  so  far  as  he  had  not  the  money, 
and  could  not  pay  the  men  himself,  Edward  was 
brought  into  direct  relations  with  his  people,  who 
alone  could  effectually  help  him.  In  previous  reigns 
the  kings  had  sent  commissions  of  judges,  who  deter- 
mined in  the  several  counties  or  towns  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  each.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  refuse 
their  request ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  request  was 
made  implied  the  power  of  refusal  if  the  people  chose 
to  run  the  risk.  At  the  least,  it  left  them  free  to  state 
their  own  side  of  the  case,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ask 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  in  return  for  their  aid  in 
money  or  in  goods.  The  summoning  of  assemblies 
more  or  less  representative,  for  the  business  of  taxation, 
was  found  to  be  far  more  convenient  and  expeditious 
than  the  cumbersome  plan  of  judicial 
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and  these  assemblies  passed  through  several  stag 
each  developing  more  clearly  the  principle  of  re] 
sentation,  until  at  last  the  first  parliament,  ident: 
in  all  essential  respects  with  the  parliaments  of 
own  time,  met  in  1295. 

The  Ttme  Ea-  It  was  not  likely  that  this  great  instrument 
R^Jn,"  national  government  could   be  adjusted   in  all 

parts  without  many  collisions  and  con  trovers 
The  relations  of  the  king  to  his  subjects  must 
accurately  determined ;  the  rights  of  the  three  esti 
of  the  realm — the  lords,  the  commons,  and  the  cU 
— must  be  carefully  defined.  The  work  was 
always  carried  on  with  scrupulous .  fairness  j  and  e 
estate  was  tempted  to  wink  at  or  to  justify  abi 
which  did  not  immediately  affect  itself.  The  bitte 
dispute  of  Edward's  reign  was  with  the  clergy,  1 
were  loudest  in  their  praise  of  his  worst  act 
tyranny. 

Tha  J8W)  In  The  English  kings  had  found  one  source  of  ve: 
^•Vt'^  in  the  communities  of  Jews  resident  in  Engia 
iple.  entangled  with  thet 
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Edward,  urged  on  by  his  need  of  money,  at  last 
(July  27,  1290)  issued  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of 
every  Jew  from  his  dominions.  They  wtire  allowed 
lo  take  their  money  and  their  goods,  and,  so  laden, 
a  multitude  of  more  than  16,000  persona  reached  the 
sea-coast.  But,  once  on  board,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ships'  captains,  who  plundered  or 
murdered  them  or  left  them  on  sandbanks,  bidding 
them  find  another  Moses  to  make  a  path  for  them 
through  the  waters.  It  is  but  fnir  to  add  that  those 
who  were  convicted  of  these  crimes  were  [lunishcd. 
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Edward  and  the  People  vf  England, 

The  clergy,  who  lauded  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  DemandB 
as  a  signal  act  of  Christian  zeal,  offered  the  king  a  poopio ; 
tenth  of  the  value  of  their  movable  goods  ;  the  laity 
offered  a  fifteenth.  Both  were  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  might,  to  say  the  least,  have  done  more 
wisely.  The  Ixjndoners  were  induced  to  submit  to 
a  very  heavy  contribution.  Commissioners,  sent  to 
all  the  other  towns,  bade  them  follow  the  example  of 
London.  But  before  the  clergy  Edward  appeared 
in  person,  and  told  them  bluntly  that  his  costly  wars 
compelled  him  to  demand  of  them  the  half  of  their 
income  from  all  sources. 

Then    followed    a    struggle    not    altogether   unlike  appbh  0 
that  which  Henry  II.  had  maintained  with  Thomas      Popa. 
of  London    (chaps,  xlix,,  1.),      Remonstrances  were 
useless.       The     Dean     of     St.     Paul's,    attenniting 
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added  to  tlie  charters  already  obtained  a  provision 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  taxed  in  any  way 
without  his  own  consent  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  principle  had  been  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta 
itself;  but  it  had  been  held  to  bear  so  hardly  on  the 
royal  prerogative  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI,  it  had  been  reserved  for  further  con- 
sideration, and  thus  far  he  and  his  son  had  kept  it 
in  abeyance.  But  it  was  necessary  now  either  to 
accept  it  unreservedly,  or  to  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  his  subjects.  After  a  severe  stru^le,  and  many 
protests,  Edward  wisely  chose  the  former  course,  and 
bound  himself  to  observe  the  charters  with  this  addition 
(Nov.  5,  1^97). 
Edward's  tomb  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster 
°  exhibits  as  his  motto  the  words  "  Pactum  serva  "  (keep 
thy  word).  How  far  he  himself  obeyed  the  precept, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  Some  years  later,  May 
1304,  he  was  again  raising  money  by  a  commission 
of  judges  sent  to  the  boroughs  and  shires;  and  about 
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those  of  continental  Europe ;  but  the  process  of 
growth  had  been  very  different.  In  Italy  and 
Southern  Gaul,  the  cities  retained  their  original 
constitution  as  municipalities  of  the  empire;  in 
England  the  imperial  system  had  been  swept  utterly 
away,  and  the  town  was  simply  a  spot  where  the 
inhabitants  of  a  lordship  clustered  together  for 
the  sake  of  protection  or  convenience  of  trade.  The 
people  thus  massed  were  governed  precisely  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  neighbouring  lordship,  and  at  first 
they  had  probably  no  other  occupations.  It  was  the 
collective  home  of  an  agricultural  community.  The 
earliest  Dooms  of  London  relate  to  the  recovery  of 
cattle  belonging  to  the  citizens. 

But  as  rime  went  on,  and  the  town  grew  rich,  Ths  Land- 
there  sprang  up  around  these  original  landholders  tSw^°  ' 
a  population  which  had  no  share  in  their  property  or 
in  the  privileges  involved  in  it  These  landholders 
thus  became  the  chief  or  governing  body,  which 
assessed  the  burdens  to  be  borne  I)y  all  who  dwelt 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  Their  own 
freedom  had  been  won  by  their  prudence  and 
thrift.  The  services  which  they  had  been  bound  to 
render  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  had  been  lessened, 
and  in  the  end  extinguished,  by  payments  of  money, 
for  which  a  stringent  acknowledgment  was  in  every 
case  insisted  on.  These  concessions  were  extorted 
by  the  principle  of  association,  which  had  been 
confined  at  first' to  the  members  of  a  family,  and 
afterwards  extended  first  to  a  union  of  famiiies  in 
frith-gilds,  and  then  to  a  union  of  frith-gilds  in  the 
borough  or  city.  The  same  law  applied  to  all,—"  Let 
all  share  the  same  lot ;  if  any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it," 

But  although  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  town  were  xho     iniorrai 
being  continually  multiplied,  the  regulation  of  Uaiie,     ^""SaT™™. 
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with  alt  questions  of  taxation  and  internal  gov 
ment,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  h 
holders  of  the  town.  Everything,  indeed,  tendec 
give  greater  importance  to  these  magnates  of  y 
was  now  called  the  merchant-guild,  in  contradistinc 
to  the  craft-guilds  or  societies  of  men  plying  difTei 
trades,  each  of  which  had  its  own  strictly  defined  lin 
The  whole  world  of  commerce  and  speculation 
open  to  the  members  of  the  merchant-guild ;  but 
guild  of  tailors  could  not  interfere  with  the  guili 
the  cutlers,  and  an  adequate  protection  for  e 
could  be  found  only  in  the  issuing  of  royal  charle. 
Kidng  oi  wu-  In  many  cases,  probably  from  an  instinctive 
bwd  in^  which  was  justified  in  the  end,  the  issuing  of  tl 
ttiiSMxit  "  documents  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  mercl; 
magnates,  and  the  oppression  involved  in 
resistance  had  led,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  to 
insurrection  headed  by  William  of  the  Long  Bei 
known  also  as  Fitz-Osbert  (p.  211),  himself  one 
the  governing  class,     Richard  personally  was  not 
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as  be  fell,  and  for  many  years  his  work  seemed  to 
have  gone  for  nothing. 

Edward's  military  enterprises  against  the  Welsh  '^^SJ^^a^S 
liad  been  almost  uniformly  successful  His  great  orewa. 
and  long-continued  efforts  for  the  reduction  of 
Scotland  ended  in  comparative  failure.  The  death 
of  Balliol  (p.  230)  had  left  to  his  nephem',  John 
Comyn  of  Badenoch,  such  rights  to  the  crown  as  he 
m^t  be  said  to  possess.  Comyn's  great  rival  was 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  that  Robert  liruce 
who  had  come  forth  as  a  comj^etitor  for  the  Scottish 
crown  on  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  (p.  226;. 

In  February  1306,  these  two  met  by  agreement  for  Mnrderof  com 
a  private  conference  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites  SJm^  laoc 
at  Dumfries.  What  passed  between  them  is  known 
to  none,  but  Bruce  appeared  presently  at  the  church 
door  in  manifest  excitement  To  the  questions  of  liis 
Ulowers  he  answered  that  he  thought  he  had  killed 
Comyn.  "  You  only  think  so,"  was  the  retort  of  one 
of  them,  who,  hurrying  into  the  building,  made  sure 
diat  the  work  of  murder  was  done  by  plunging  his 
dagger  into  Comyn's  heart 

The  crime  was  a  defiance  of  the  English  king,  and  conmation  of 
11  such  Edward  construed  it  Bruce  had,  indeed,  atsoono."^ 
int  one  choice  left  to  him.  He  must  either  justify  his 
act  by  success,  or  fail  irretrievably ;  he  therefore  took 
the  name  of  king,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone.  His 
We,  when  she  heard  of  this  event,  expressed,  it  is 
iBUd,  the  hope  that  he  who  was  a  king  in  summer 
tti^t  not  be  an  exile  in  winter.  Within  three 
Idonths  Bruce  found  refuge  in  Ireland,  having 
tiarrowly  escaped  capture  by  Edward's  lieutenant, 
lie  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  Edward  himself  was  prostrate  from  weakness,   Death  <ic  C4l 
ind  when,  /» t^^  following  springs  Bruce  reappeared '\u 
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Scotland,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  sit  on  his  ho 
Ordering  his  army  to  advance,  he  reached  Burgh 
ihe-Sands,  where  he  died,  July  7,  1307. 

Hu  ^«wWr  Edward  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  he 
reigned  thirty-four  years.  He  left  behind  hir 
reputation  as  great  as  that  of  his  father  was  < 
temptible  J  and,  whatever  may  be  our  doubts  of 
sincerity  at  certain  stages  of  his  career,  his  cont 
as  a  lawgiver,  a  statesman,  and  a  general,  insured 
future  greatness  of  the  country  whose  true  inter 
he  unquestionably  had  at  heart.  He  was  on 
whole  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  under  whicl 
lived  His  subjects  were  growing  in  wealth, 
the  glory  of  a  living  school  of  strictly  national 
was  shedding  its  splendour  over  the  whole  land, 

Arowteoture  ot       It  may  indeed  be  said  that  no  age  or  countr 

sawanfl        the  world  has  witnessed  a  development  of  architeci 

so  magnificent  and  so  truthful  as  that  which  deligl 

the  eyes  of  Englishmen  in  the  churches  of  Westmin 

and  Salisbury,  and  in  a  host  of  other  buildings,  ei 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE    REIGN   OF   EDWARD   II. 

It  was  one  lining  to  lay  down   the  princi[)le  of  re-  protonrtom   at 

presentation  as  the  basis  of  national  government ;  it      ""  Batoni. 

was  another  thing  to  insure    the  maintenance  and 

application  of  this  principle  from  year  to  year.     The 

several  estates  of  the  realm  might  be  anxious  enough 

to  uphold  each  its  own  special  privileges.     But  it  was 

not  easy  to  convince  the  barons,  at  least,  that  it  was 

wrong  to  take  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  to  act  as 

though  they  themselves  constituted  the  nation ;  and, 

until  each  portion  of  the  people  should  learn  to  Lake 

count  of  the  rest,  the  misgovernment  which  must  be 

the  fruit  of  discord  and  illegality  was  inevilaWe, 

Of  Edward  II.,  who,  as  he  had  begun  life,  ended  Edwani anfi  ui 
„  ,         1      ^  L-,  .     .  ,  ■  FavomlWo. 

It  as  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  it  is  ])erhaps  enough  to 

say  that  he  never  had  any  real  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  king  or  as  a  man,  or  felt  that  each  man 
has  to  think  and  act  for  himself  in  obedience  to  his 
duty.  Some  have  held  that  he  was  not  a  vicious 
man,  others  have  charged  him  with  the  most  infamous 
of  vices,  and  the  balance  will  always  incline  to  the 
unfavourable  side  in  the  cose  of  men  who  show  ihnt 
they  can  never  stand  alone.  Edward  was  constantly 
under  the  dominion  of  favourites,  and  of  these  the 
first  was  Piers  de  Gaveston,  whom  Edward  I.  had 
himself  brought  from  Guicnne  to  share  the  education 
of  the  prince  of  Wales, 

Edward  1.  lived  long  enough  to  regret  what  he  h;id    MnmagBoi Ed 
done,  and  to  remedy  the  mischief  so  far  as  he  could.      JJolaua.'  laoa. 
He  sent  Gaveston  home,  and  made  his  son  promise 
never  to  recall  him  without  the  royal  consent.     I'hnic 
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months  later  Edward  died,  and  his  son  at  om 
recalled  his  friend,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Comwal 
Early  in  the  following  year  Edward  IL  mairie 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  French  king ;  and  whe 
on  his  return  from  France  he  was  met  by  the  EngUf 
barons,  he  astonished  all  by  rushing  into  the  anns  < 
his  favourite,  whom  he  kissed  and  called  his  brotbe 
A  fresh  grievance  was  given  when  at  his  coronatio 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  crown  in  front  of  tb 
king  was  granted  to  Gaveston. 

Within  three  months  Gaveston  was  banished,  an 
pledged  himself  never  to  return ;  but  the  barons  wh 
opposed  him  had  scarcely  thought  of  him  as  gon< 
when  they  heard  that  he  had  been  appointe 
governor  of  Ireland,  June  1308.  The  Commons,  1 
whom  the  king  applied  for  money,  insisted  for  the  fir 
time  that  redress  of  grievances  must  precede  tl 
grant  Edward  promised  to  consider  their  demand 
and  dismissed  them ;  but  he  could  not  live  withoi 
Gaveston,    From  the  Pope  he  obtained  an  absolutic 
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Ezeoution  c 

OaToston. 

1312. 


and  therefore  could  not  come.  Hard  pressed  for  lack 
of  money,  Edward  assented  (13 10)  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  peers  as  Ordainers,  who  received 
their  powers  of  government  for  a  limited  time. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  compelled  to  sign  Gayetton  an 
the  articles  in  which  they  named  the  various  grievances  York,  ifiif 
calling  for  redress  (131 1).  Once  more  Gaveston  was 
banished,  and  left  the  country  for  Flanders.  In  a 
few  weeks  it  became  known  that  he  had  joined  the 
king  at  York.  At  the  same  time  a  royal  proclamation 
declared  him  to  be  a  true  and  loyal  subject,  who  was 
ready  to  maintain  his  innocence  against  all  accusers 
(13"). 

Edward  was  overtaxing  the  patience  of  the  barons,  siurnnder  an 
who  appeared  in  arms  under  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
as  their  leader.  With  his  favourite  he  fled  to 
Scarborough  (May  131 2),  where  Gaveston  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  under  a  promise  that,  if  nothing  should  be 
ananged  before  the  first  of  August,  he  should  again 
be  placed  in  possession  of  Scarborough  Castle.  But 
the  **  black  dog,"  as  Gaveston  called  I^ncaster,  had 
sworn  that  the  favourite  should  feel  his  teeth,  and  a 
council  met  at  Warwick  to  decide  his  fate.  A 
proposal  to  spare  his  life  called  forth  the  reply,  "If 
you  let  the  fox  go  when  you  have  caught  him,  you 
will  have  to  hunt  him  again."  Gaveston  was  be- 
headed. 

Edward's  grief  settled  down  into  a  fixed  purpose  mvaaioii 
<>f  revenge,  but  he  had  little  power  of  directing  the 
course  of  events.  Dangers  again  threatened  his 
kingdom  from  the  north.  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
king  (p.  241),  had  seized  or  reduced  castle  after 
C3stle,  and  the  governor  of  Stirling  had  agreed  to 
•Urrender  that  fortress  if  he  should  not  be  relieved 
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before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  On  t1 
eve  of  the  festival,  Edwaid  approached  the  low  lar 
watered  by  the  bam  or  stream  of  the  Bannock,  wi 
an  army  of  which  the  numbers  have  been  immense 
exaggerated.  But  Bruce  had  made  his  arrangemen 
with  skill,  and  his  people  were  hill  of  enthusiast 
The  abbot  of  Inchaffray  marched  barefoot  befo 
them  to  the  battlefield.  As  he  prayed,  the  men  fi 
on  their  knees.  Some  of  the  English  conslrued  tl 
as  an  appeal  to  their  mercy.  "  Do  not  deceive  yoi 
selves,"'cried'Ingelram  of  Umfraville;  "they  beg  I 
mercy,  but  they  ask  it  of  God." 
1-  Of  the  battle  itself  the  contradictory  accour 
prove  only  that  it  was  hotly  contested,  and  that 
ended  with  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Englfs 
Stirred  to  still  greater  zeal  by  their  victory,  the  Set 
resolved  to  free  Ireland  also  from  English  rule. 

The  state  of  that  island  was  pitiable  indeed.  T' 
English  conquerors  were  sowing  the  wind,  and  t 
harvest  of  whirlwind  was  not  slow  in  ripening.      T 
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O'Neal,  who  called  himself  hereditary  monarch  of 
Ireland,  transferred  his  rights  to  Edward  Bruce,  who 
was  at  once  crowned.  The  success  of  the  Scotch  in 
Ireland  was  but  partial.  Robert  Bruce  landed  in 
Ulster,  only  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  few  months, 
after  a  campaign  wh  ch  produced  no  results  (1317). 
His  brother  Edward  fell  in  battle  not  long  afterwards 
(October,  1318);  and  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
was  restored  within  the  isle. 

But  the  condition  of  England  was  becoming  scarcely 
less  dreadful  than  that  of  Ireland.  The  country  was 
wasted  by  pestilence  and  famine,  'i'he  misery  of  the 
]joor  was  frightful ;  troops  of  dependents  and  hangers- 
on,  driven  from  the  castles,  betook  themselves  to 
robbery  in  armed  bands;  and  violent  crime  on  one 
side  led  to  still  more  violent  revenge  and  punishment 
on  the  other. 

Edward  11.  was  not  a  man  to  profit  by  experience. 
The  events  which  were  passing  round  him  pointed  ^' 
out  his  duty  with  sufficient  clearness ;  but  he  was  now 
in  bondage  to  another  favourite,  a  less  unworthy  man, 
indeed,  than  Gavcston,  yet  not  more  acceptable 
to  those  whom  he  supplanted,  Hugh  Dcspenser, 
to  whom  Edward  gave  the  county  of  Glamorgan 
with  the  hand  of  its  heiress,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Despenser  who  fell  with  De  Montfort  at  Evesham, 
and  his  father  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
English  barons.  All  three  bore  the  same  Christian 
name. 

The  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  Despenser  roused  ttk 
the  jealousy  of  Lancaster  and  his  confederates,  who 
in  an  irregular  parliament  at  Westminster  decreed  the 
banishment  of  both  the  Despensers.  Within  a  few 
months  they  had  returned  to  England  ;  and  Lancaster, 
having  first  retreated  towards  ihe  north  and  entered 
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into  conespondence  with  the  Scottish  king,  I 
been  taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  Edward 
Pontefract.  Edward  was  resolved  to  show  no  meri 
and  the  death  of  Gaveston  was  avenged  by 
execution  of  Lancaster  (May  aa,  132a),  The  el 
Spenser,  created  earl  of  Winchester,  received  so 
forfeited  estates  to  compensate  him  For  his  losses 
the  king's  service.  The  younger,  by  his  ain^an 
converted  the  return  of  good  fortune  into  a  source 
fresh  misery  and  ruin. 
Daputnra  of  A  truce  for  thirteen  years  between  England  i 
Fnaoa.  ij».  Scotland  in  1333  seemed  to  open  a  prospect 
quieter  times  for  Edward.  But  the  partisans 
Lancaster  were  on  the  watch  for  opportunities 
revenge.  The  most  active  among  them,  Ro 
Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore,  escaped  to  Fiance, 
quarrel  broke  out  with  the  French  king,  and 
suggestion  that  the  latter  would  be  most  easily  swa; 
by  the  personal  intercession  of  a  sister,  indui 
Edward  to  consent  to  the  departure  of  his  queer 
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ling,  putting  himself  on  board  a  ship,  tried  to  reach 
ihe  island  of  Lundy, 

Meanwhile  Isal>ella  besieged  the  castle  of  Bristol,  i 
and  on  the  third  day  received  the  submission  of  tlic 
elder  Despenser,  earl  of  Winchester.  The  old  man 
{he  was  now  ninety-three  years  of  age)  was  condemned 
and  executed ;  and  a  second  proclamation  was  issued 
Bummoning  Edward  to  return  and  resume  his  office 
asking. 

The  next  step  of  the  queen's  partisans  was  lo  i 
appoint  Prince  Kdward  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  who  was  now  a  prisoner. 
The  younger  Despenser  had  been  tried  before  Trussel, 
a  judge  appointed  by  the  queen,  and  had  been 
condemned  and  executed  with  special  insults  and 
indignities.  The  peers  who  sided  with  Isabella  went 
on  to  deal  with  the  king.  They  fearlessly  revived, 
«e  are  told,  the  constitutional  usage  of  the  earlier 
English  freedom,  and  a.sserted  their  right  to  depose  a 
liing  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  rule.  'I'hc 
question  is  whether  the  parliament  or  council  so 
fenned  was  an  assembly  really  representing  the 
n.iiion.  On  January  8,  1327,  the  young  prince  of 
Wales  was  declared  king  by  acclamation,  and  prescnleil 
5s  such  to  the  crowd  gathered  before  Westminster 
Ilall.  On  the  18th,  six  articles  were  exhibited 
Against  his  father,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
I:ifince,  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
»"eign  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  reports  of  the  sequel  are  inconsistent  and  in  1 
part  contradictory.  According  to  some,  Edward 
^declared  that  no  act  of  his  could  be  regarded  as  free 
So  long  as  he  was  in  durance.  By  others  he  is 
Represented  as  submitting  quietly  to  his  sentence, 
and  as  thanking  the  peers  for  continuing  the  crown  in 
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his  family.  On  hearing  this,  Tnisset,  the  judge  vt 
had  condemned  the  Despensers,  informed  him  t 
henceforth  he  would  be  treated  only  as  a  priv 
person,  and  the  steward  of  the  royal  household  bn 
his  staff  of  office  as  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  character 
these  incidents,  it  is  certain  that  to  the  people 
resignation  was  described  as  wholly  voluntary,  and 
made  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament  The  meth 
adopted  in  dealing  with  him  was  scarcely  that  wh 
would  be  applied  to  one  who  really  wished  to  be  f 
of  the  cares  of  kingship.  He  was  carried  from  ca; 
to  castle,  to  hide  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and 
last  was  foully  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle, 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  home  the  crime  to 
murderers,  or  even  to  discover  them.  The  bodj 
the  king  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  St,  ¥( 
at  Gloucester,  where  a  canopy  of  exquisite  grace 
ness  overshadows  his  recumbent  effigy. 
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and  even  to  Edward  11.,  under  the  lure  of  Welsh  or 
Scottish  conquest.  They  were  ready  to  make  even 
larger  sacrifices,  when  they  were  led  to  hope  that  all 
the  dominions  of  the  French  king  might  pass  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  princes. 

The  shadows  which  darkened  the  beginning  of  Robsit 
his  reign  were  gloomy  enough.  The  disgrace  of  his  SSE 
mother  in  her  relations  with  Roger  Mortimer  was  a 
puhlic  scandal.  The  unconcealed  designs  of  the 
Scottish  king  provoked  an  English  invasion,  which  for 
Edward  ended  ignominiously  in  a  peace  obtained  on 
condition  of  his  renouncing  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors all  claims  of  feudal  lordship  over  the  Scottish 
crown.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  an  independent 
sovereign;  but  Edward  felt  that  he  himself  was 
merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  ol  Mortimer  and 
of  his  mother. 

He  resolved  on  breaking  the  yoke,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Lord  Montaciite  he  succeeded  in  seizing  tiie 
favourite  within  the  walls  of  Nottingham  C.isllo. 
Rushing  out  from  her  room  on  hearing  the  sounds 
which  accompanied  his  capture,  Isabella  entreated 
het  son  to  spare  her  gentle  Mortimer,  whom  she 
lermed  a  worthy  knight  and  her  dearest  friend.  Dy 
ivay  of  reply  Edward  summoned  a  parliament,  which, 
meeting  at  Westminster,  condemned  him  to  death 
as  a  traitor  (1328).  Isabella  spent  the  rest  of  her 
worthless  life  at  the  manor  of  Risings.  A  letter  in 
which  Edward  asked  the  advice  of  the  Pope  for  the 
regulation  of  his  future  life,  called  forth  the  judicious 
and  needful  counsel  that,  avoiding  all  favouritism, 
he  should  govern  according  to  the  judgment  of  his 
barons,  prelates,  and  commons. 

In  the  north  there  was  a  threatening  of  serious 
troubles,     Edward  Halliol,  the  son  and  heir  of  John 
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^M  Ealliol  (p.  227),  was  ready  to  avail   himself  of  any 

^M  opportunity  for  re-asserting  his  claims.     David,  the 

^M  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  a  child  six  years  old.    His 

^M  crown  had  been  declared  independent ;  but  the  admis-' 

^B  sion  that  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  a  fief  of  the  English 

^ft  over-lord  might,  the  English  king  thought,  be  obtained 

^B  from  Edward  Balliol,  who  was  ready  to  maintain  by 

H  force  of  arms  the  rights  of  his  father,  John  Balliol 

Bttte  or  Hall.  Strange  successes,  and  disasters  not  less  strange, 

HaHiaim  j„3^^g(j  (jjg  j^^gpr  of  this  Edward  Ealliol.     He 

H  crowned   at    Scone    in    the    summer    of    1332 

^K  December    he    was    a   helpless    fugitive.      But    the 

^m  English  king  non  a  great  victory  at  Halidon    Hill 

^1  (1333)1  snd  Edward  Balliol,  replaced  on  the  Scottish 

H  throne,  not  only  renewed  his  allegiance  to  Edward 

H  1 II.,  but  made  over  to  him  the  whole  country  lying  to 

|P  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dumfries  to  Linlithgow. 

coAimi  or  Ed-  Balliol  depended  on  the  support  of  his   English 

^Mhauwot  over-lord;    and    this    support   was    withdrawn   when 
Edward  III.  found  himself  involved  in  a  struggle  with 

■  Philip  v.,  king  of  France.     The  death  of  Charles  IV. 

^H  in  1328  left  the  French  crown  in  the  same  condition 

^M  in  which  the  Scottish  crown  had  been  left  on  the 

^m  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  (p.  226).    Itwasclaimed 

^M  by  Philip  as  a  grandson  of  Philip  III.,  in  right  of  his 

^M  father,  Charles  of  Valois ;  and  this  right  was  challenged 

^f  by  the  English  Edward  as  son  of  Isabella,  daughter 

m  of  Philip  IV.,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  of  Valois.' 

fwnta  M  to  The    French  law,  commonly  known   as  the  Salic 

KSMoii°Qr  tba  law,  forbade  the  descent  of  the  crown  to  females ; 

^P^     "'  but   Edward   contended   that,  although   his   mother 

H  could  not  reign  herself,  she  could  hand  on  the  right 

H  of  succession  to  her  son.      The  contention  on  the 

H  other  side  was  that  a  woman,  having  no  right,  c 

^M  '  5r;c  Gcncalngy  II. 
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ot  hand  down  her  right  to  any  one.  Edward 
esolved  to  maintain  his  claim  by  force,  and  the  two 
ountries  were  committed  to  a  costly  and  disastrous 
itnjggle,  which  lasted  with  interruptions  for  a 
lundred  years. 

The  struggle  was  for  a  prize  which  dazzled  the  Bt 
imagination  of  the  English,  and  in  the  same  measure 
it  retarded  the  political  and  social  growth  of  the 
country.  The  first  incident  was  a  great  naval  victory 
won  by  Edward  on  the  Flemish  coast  at  (Sluys  1340). 
The  second  was  a  dispute  with  his  ministers,  whom 
he  charged  with  intercepting  the  supplies  needed  to 
carry  on  his  enterprise.  But  a  new  parliament 
followed  the  precedent  already  set  (p.  237)  of 
demanding  redress  of  grievances  before  making  any 
grant.  The  king  yielded  all  that  they  asked ;  but  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  so  long  as  the  sovereign, 
acting  under  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as 
constraint,  made  promises  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  breaking  them,  he  was  justified  in  so  doing. 

It  seemed  likely  that  Edward's  plans  might  be  d 
nipped  almost  in  the  bud ;  but  the  death  of  John  III., 
Duke  of  Brittany,  furnished  an  opportunity  fur 
renewing  the  strife.  The  case  was  again  one  of 
disputed  succession.  The  French  king  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  duke's  grand-daughter,  while  Edward 
upheld  the  claims  of  the  duke's  brother.  Edward 
was  thus  insisting  on  the  application  of  the  Salic  law, 
against  which  in  his  own  case  he  had  protested,  to  a 
matter  with  which  it  had  never  been  concerned. 
What  this  law  barred  Co  women  was  succession  not  to 
a  fief  but  to  a  throne. 

Nations  cannot  fight  long  without  learning  to  hate  b 
each  other ;  and  this  lesson  was  soon  learnt  by  the 
French  and  the  EnglisL     Whatever  mi^^ht  come  of 
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it,  Edward's  enterprise  spread  mischief  and  mis 
everywhere.  It  led  to  tumults  in  Flanders,  wJi 
proved  fatal  to  James  of  Artevelde,  who  had  offe 
the  Flemish  crown  to  the  Black  Prince  of  W; 
{'338) ;  it  filled  the  towns  and  villages  of  Normal 
with  blood,  and  brought  about  a  horrible  slaugt 
on  the  field  of  Creci  (1346), 

Battia  at  oraoi  This  battle  was  fought  after  encountering  gi 
iMaS*"*'  difficulties  and  at  tremendous  hazards.  The  Eng 
were  enonnously  outnumbered  by  the  French, — if 
latter  be  taken  even  at  the  lowest  reckoning, — and 
French  had  among  them  a  body  of  Genoese  arch 
who  were  supposed  to  be  almost  invincible,  Tt 
men  had  much  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  day. 

ctiotoa  of  tba  On  the  English  side  the  field  was  well  cho! 
On  the  French  side  all  was  confusion  and  disori 
The  English  had  been  refreshed  by  a  night's  rest, 
the  king,  who  had  in  the  evening  entertained 
chief  leaders  at  a  banquet,  bade  his  men  to  "  ea 
their  ease  and  drink  a  cup,"  before  they  made  re 
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trie,  however,  was  not  yet  lost;  and  the  heaviest 
ure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  forces  under  the 
and  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales.  A  hurried 
Rquest  for  aid  drew  from  king  Edward  the  question, 
^Is  my  son  killed  ?  or  is  he  wounded  ? ''  On  hearing 
ttat  he  was  thus  far  unhurt,  he  refused  to  send  him 
any  help,  adding  that  the  boy  must  be  left  to  win  his 
ipurs  for  himself.  The  battle  soon  became  a  merci- 
less carnage,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given  on  either 
side.  The  ground  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
nobles  and  knights,  amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of 
Alengon,  the  brother  of  the  French  sovereign,  and  the 
blind  old  king,  John  of  Bohemia,  whose  last  command 
to  those  about  him  had  been,  that  they  should  lead 
Irim  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  there  to  strike  a  blow 
for  his  fnend  and  die. 

■  The  battle  had  lasted  barely  three  hours,  when  Exploits  of  the 
Ae  English  king  greeted  his  son  as  a  victor 
Worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  crown.  Henceforth 
Ae  boy,  who  had  fought  in  black  armour,  was  known. 
It  is  said,  as  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  school  of 
htavery  he  had  learnt  his  lesson  well ;  but  the  lesson 
of  mercy  was  seldom  taught  or  acted  on.  On  the 
moming  after  the  fight,  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  we 
«e  told,  who  had  passed  the  night  under  trees  and 
hedges,  were  pitilessly  put  to  death,  and  some  new 
French  levies,  seeking  their  way  through  a  heavy 
mist,  were  also  indiscriminately  slaughtered. 

For  the  present  Edward  was  sailing  on  the  full  tide  surrender  of 
of  success.  An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scottish  ^*^*^'  ^^^• 
tag  David  was  avenged  on  the  field  of  Nevil's 
Cross  (1346),  and  David  himself  was  brought  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London.  A  protracted  siege 
^many  months  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender 
:of  Calais  (August  4, 1347),  The  besieged  had  strug^Xed 
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Tbo        EngllBb 

tbe  Introdac-    C 
tlon   or  r 


hard  to  obtain  terms,  and  Edward's  stern  refusal 
seemed  a  menace  of  genera!  massacre.  But  a  citizen 
named  Eustace,  and  five  others,  offered  to  stake  their 
lives,  we  are  told,  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
were  delivered  from  the  stroke  of  the  executioner 
only  by  the  intercession  of  Edward's  queen,  Philippa. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Calais,  thus  wrested  from 
the  French  king,  flourished  as  it  had  never  flourished 
before,  during  the  two  centuries  of  its  occupation  by 
the  English  conquerors. 
The  fight  of  Creci  and  the  operations  which  pre- 
-  ceded  it  are  remarkable  in  two  ways.  The  fact  tliat 
the  victory  of  the  English  was  due  mainly  to  the 
English  archers,  shows  that  the  real  power  of  the 

f  state  was  already  passing  from  the  hands  of  nobles 

and  knights  to  those  of  the  people  at  large  j  and  the 
employment  of  cannon  with  gunpowder,  of  which  w 
now  first  hear,  pointed  to  a  still  greater  revolution  i 
warfare.  This  momentous  change  was  to  reduce  the 
panoplied  knights  to  the  level  of  the  unarmoured 
peasant,  and  so  to  sweep  away  the  whole  system  of 
chivalry. 

rf"^ib^Kin  ^^'^  events  which  had  brought  misery  and  ruin  to 
^DdthsFmpie.  France  seemed  to  introduce  in  England  a  carnival  of 
prosperity,  which  soon  took  the  shape  of  heedless  and 
wanton  folly.  The  heads  of  the  king  and  the  people 
alike  appeared  to  be  turned.  Edward  himself  was 
seen  at  tournaments,  which  were  held  almost  daily, 
in  absurdly  extravagant  costumes.  The  clergy  i 
tated  the  fashions  of  soldiers,  the  women  aped  the 
attire  of  men.  Looking  on  himself  as  a  second 
Arthur  among  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
Edward  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  institute  a  new  order 
of  chivalry;  and  his  choice  of  a  badge  and  motto  was 
determined  by  the  dropping  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
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Jury's  garter.  The  king  checked  the  broad  jests  of 
lie  courtiers  by  buckling  the  garter  round  his  own 
cnee,  exclaiming,  ^^  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  !  ^^  (Evil 
)€  to  the  man  who  thinks  ill  of  this.) 

This  heyday  of  jollity  was  soon  turned  into  mourn-  Outbreak  of  the 
ng  and  dismay  by  a  visitation  which  had  long  been  ~ 
working  its  way  slowly,  as  all  great  pestilences  have 
ione,  from  the  east.  In  1347,  the  plague,  which  the 
historians  of  the  time  speak  of  as  the  Black  Death, 
reached  Constantinople;  thence  it  advanced  surely 
and  with  quickened  pace  until  it  reached  not  England 
roerely,  but  Iceland  and  even  Greenland.  It  carried 
off  most  of  its  victims  in  two  or  three  days,  many  of 
them  in  five  or  six  hours.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  plague, 
which,  although  now  happily  banished  from  England, 
still  lurks  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

The  physical  and  moral  effects  of  this  malady  B'J^n  ^  *^ 
were  in  England  not  very  different  perhaps  from 
the  effects  produced  by  great  epidemics  elsewhere. 
Whether  the  thoughtless  jollification  of  the  preceding 
months  had  anything  to  do  with  hastening  or  aggra- 
i^ng  the  pestilence  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  certain 
iiat  the  outbreak  was  accompanied  by  a  general  and 
ixtreme  depression,  which  predisposed  people  to  the 
lisease.  There  was  the  usual  terror  and  the  usual 
lemoralization ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  mortal 
gony  were  seen  the  Flagellants — fanatics,  both 
aen  and  women,  who,  with  their  bodies  bare  to  the 
raist,  paced  the  streets,  scourging  themselves  with 
»rds  till  the  blood  ran  in  streams  from  their 
houlders,  and  singing  hymns  which  excited  them  to 
he  infliction  of  new  self-tortures. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  this  dire  pest  can  be  only  Extent  of  the 
ipproximately  estimated.     Fifty  thousand  bodies,  we        ^       ^' 
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are  told,  were  buried  in  the  Hospital  Croft  of 
Bartholomew  in  London ;  but  this  croft  was  ] 
chased  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  set  apart 
burials,  only  when  the  London  gtavej'ards  were 
crowded.  The  population  of  London,  when 
plague  had  ceased,  was  returned  as  only  35,000. 
Norwich  scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  rema! 
alive ;  in  Yarmouth  seven  thousand  out  of 
thousand  were  swept  away.  Nor  were  its  ravf 
confined  to  human  beings  only.  Men  and  brutes  v 
impartially  struck  down  ;  and  the  Scotch,  who  at 
thought  themselves  safe,  and  made  a  mock  at 
'foul  death'  of  the  English,  found  that  the  devoi 
had  no  regard  for  boundaries,  and  were  sniitter 
severely  as  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen. 
'"fuielSttaV  Socially  the  pestilence  brought  about  res 
altogether  unlocked  for.  The  removal  of  half 
population  enormously  increased  the  value  of  labi 
and  depreciated  in  the  same  proportion  the  valm 
land     The  change  bewildered  the  landowners. 
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their  interests ;  and  the  societies  so  formed  were 
virtually  trades-unions,  like  those  which  Parliament 
has  sanctioned  within  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the 
parliament  of  Edward's  time  was  unable  to  see  that 
the  rate  of  wages  was  a  matter  with  which  they  were 
not  competent  to  deal,  and  they  passed  acts  imposing 
heavy  penalties  on  all  who  withdrew  themselves,  as 
the  phrase  went,  from  due  service. 
Such  persons,  when  caught,  were  to  be  compelled  Penal   Reguia- 

*     u       1  »  4,     ^u  r  u  '       ^u  tion  of  Labour. 

to  "  make  gree  to  the  man  from  whose  service  they 
had  fled,  and  were  also  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead 
as  fugitives,  with  a  mark  bearing  such  resemblance  as 
mi^t  be  practicable  to  the  letter  F.  The  king  and 
his  parliament  were  both  enacting  that  a  man  should 
not  have  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  labour ;  and 
on  this  text  there  were  not  to  be  wanting  preachers 
in  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Richard  II. 

Another  deadly  blow  was  thus  dealt  on  the  system  The  Land, 
of  feudalism.  The  great  landowners  found  it  im-  the  Tenant 
possible  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  as  they  had 
thus  far  done.  At  first  they  let  their  farms,  with  the 
whole  stock  and  implements  belonging  to  them,  at  a 
fixed  rent ;  but  after  a  time  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
tenant-farmers,  who  provided  their  own  implements 
and  stock,  much  after  the  custom  of  our  own  time. 
Had  the  growth  of  this  class  continued  unchecked, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  general  peasant- 
pn^rietorship,  such  as  may, be  seen  in  some  parts 
kl  ^  Europe ;  but  in  England  it  was  found  to  be  more 
itEl  Profitable  to  grow  wool  than  com,  and  so  large 
{BS|  Portk)ns  of  the  country  were  laid  down  in  permanent 
pasture,  on  which  one  shepherd  with  his  dog  could 
ii\  ^th  ease  do  the  work  of  fifty  labourers. 

D^l      The  Statutes  of  Labourers,  which  dealt  with  these  statute  of  Trea 
JO  J  Viestions,  were  not  the  only  important  enactments 
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passed  shorily  after  the  cessation  of  this  hon 

pestilence.    The  king  and  his  judges  had  found 

law  of  treason  to  be  a  very  convenient  instnimenl 

adding  to  the  royal  power  and  revenue.     Almost 

offence  might  be  construed  as  treason ;  and  the  la 

of  any  one  so  convicted  passed  not  to  the  lord, 

to  the  king     The  statute  of  treasons  rigidly  defi 

the  limits  of  the  crime;  and  the  definition  thus  gi 

has  been  accepted  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

BtMntMofPai^       The  Same  parliament   fiiiiz)   whicji    passed 

Tovon       and  ^  '^  ,     .         ,  ,  ■ 

rTOTiaan.1361.  statute  oi  treasons,  passed  also  the  statutes  of  . 

veyors  and  of  Provisors.  The  former  were  r 
officers,  who  laid  requisitions  on  the  country  folli 
supplies  needed  for  the  royal  household.  The  h 
were  foreign  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  Pope  thrust 
English  benefices.  The  powers  of  the  former  i 
now  by  statute  strictly  limited;  the  latter  i 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  preferment  in  Engli 
and  were  made  liable  to  imprisonment  if  I 
offended  against  the  law. 


Fraooli  Wftr. 
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CHAPTER  L1X„.3-*-" 

THE   REIGN   OK   EDWARD   HI,  {cOHl^ei^--    ■ 

Renewal  of  ike  Sliuggle  with  France, 

For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  ground  for  hqiin^ 
that  the  truce  made  after  the  capture  of  Calais  by  iho 
English  might  lead  to  a  permanent  peace ;  but  the 
rejection  of  Edward's  offer  to  abandon  his  ])re- 
tensions  to  the  French  crown,  if  he  were  declared 
sovereign  in  the  territories  which  he  ruled  as  vassal 
of  the  French  king,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  strife,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  systematic  but  unskilled  devasta- 
tion.    Little  of  generalship  was  shown  on  either  siilc. 

A  halo  of  romance  has  been  cast  around  the  ''^"'*"bi, 
exploits  of  the  Black  Prince;  but  his  cami)aigns  were  Primn.  « 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  rashness,  and  his  victories 
were  due  rather  to  sheer  hard  fighting  than  to  the 
military  talent  which  seeks  to  secure  the  greatest 
success  at  the  least  cost  of  labour  and  bloodshed, 
Whatever  glory  could  be  attained  by  laying  in  ashes 
five  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  glory  was 
won  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  llic  campaign  of  1355. 

The  campaign  of  1356  was  rendered  memorable  inTMlonoiBi 
by  the  English  victory  at  I'uiticrs;  but  in  this  enter- 
prise king  Edward  had  no  personal  share.  He  h;iii 
been  summoned  to  the  north  to  beat  b.ick  a  Scotli.sh 
invasion ;  and  the  memory  of  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  he  took  in  ravaging  the  Lotliians  was  preserved 
in  the  name,  "  Burnt  Candlemas,"  given  to  this  miser- 
able time.  The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  some 
measure  settled,  partly  by  agreement  with  Edward 
Balliol,  who  surrendered  such  rights  as  he  had  \n 
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return  for  a  pension,  and  later  on  by  the  release 
the  captive  king  David,  with  the  stipulation  ol 
heavy  ransom.  The  English  king  had  also  to  obt 
means  for  carrying  on  his  war  on  the  Continent ;  z 
thesu  resources  he  gained  by  a  larger  subsidy  tt 
any  thus  far  granted  to  him,  that,  namely,  of  f 
shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported, 
^mini  r°ttB  Meanwhile,  when  the  prince  of  Wales,  march 
BiMkPmuia.  from  Bordeaux,  renewed  his  career  of  devastati' 
the  French  king  John,  thinking  that  the  campa 
was  directed  against  Paris,  took  up  his  position 
Chartres.  In  truth,  the  Black  Prince  had  no  mi 
definite  purpose  than  that  of  joining  an  English  fo 
which  was  to  bear  down  from  Normandy.  ] 
when,  after  the  reduction  of  Romorantin  ( 
northernmost  point  which  he  reached),  he  began 
TL'treat  towards  Bordeaux,  he  was  unaware  that 
French  army  was  advancing  on  a  line  parallel  to 
owa  Even  when  he  reached  the  Loire,  at  the  villi 
of  Chauvigny,  he  did  not  know  that  the  enemy  1 
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clothed  with  vineyards  surrounded  by  hedges,  fur- 
nished an  excellent  cover  for  archers  and  infantry, 
while  it  left  no  access  for  an  enemy,  except  along  one 
narrow  lane,  along  which  not  more  than  four  horse- 
men could  march  abreast. 

Here,  with  8000  men,  a  mere  handful  as  compared  Pi 
with  the  brilliant  and  well  appointed  host  in  the  plain     , 
beneath  him,  prince  Edward  resolved   to   make  his     ' 
stand.     Ihe  enemy  were  in  very  different  case  from 
the  forces  which  had  been  mowed   down  at  Creci. 
Instead  of  being  dispirited  by  haste,  weariness,  and 
hunger,   they  were    tempted    bv   confident    hope  of 
success  to  disregard  precautions  which   in  common 
prudence  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

A  conflict  seemed  inevitable ;  but  there  were  still  Mt 
some  who  trusted  and  strove  that  it  might  be  avoided.  1 
The  cardinal  of  Perigord,  pointing  out  to  the  French 
king  the  utter  insignificance  of  Ihe  forces  opposed  to 
his  own,  asked  leave  to  go  and  press  upon  the  English 
leaders  the  folly  of  re-istance  He  found  Edward  not 
unwillmg  to  agree  with  him  Iwo  davs  were  spent 
m  negotiation,  and  the  cardmal  was  rejoicing  m  the 
thought  that  peace  might  be  raide  on  condition  that 
the  Black  Prmce  should  surrender  all  places  taken  by 
him,  and  free  all  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  when 
some  misguided  counsellors,  whose  advice  was  tiken, 
insisted  that  the  Black  Prince  and  a  hundred  Fnghsh 
knights  should  surrender  them-,elvcs  as  ]jrisoners 

These  terms  the  prince  indignantly  refused.  To  Ti 
the  cardinal  of  Perigord  he  dcclaied  that  he  com 
mended  h  msclf  to  God,  who  would  defend  tlie  ri^ht 
Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  prajed  thit  God  would 
keep  his  people  from  hurt,  and  added,  "  Thou  knowest 
that  I  have  a  good  cause  ! "  The  battle  began  by  an 
advance   of    300   picked   French  knights    along  the 
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narrow  lane.  They  were  not  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  in  defence  of  their  lives,  TJie 
English  arrows  smote  their  horses  as  they  advanced, 
and  pierced  the  annour  of  their  riders.  The  narrow 
way  was  forthwith  blocked  by  a  mass  of  dead,  which, 
as  the  hail  of  arrows  went  ceaselessly  on,  became  every 
moment  more  dense  by  the  pressure  from  behind. 
«  of_(b6  For  the  English  the  battle  was  little  more  than 
slaughter.  An  ambush  of  600  men,  placed  by  the 
Black  Prince  behind  the  hill,  came  down  on  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  just  as  tiiey  were 
beginning  to  waver,  and  this  completed  the  confusion 
of  the  French  army.  Personal  courage  and  strength 
were  no  longer  of  any  avaiL  The  bravery  of  king 
John  and  his  knights,  it  was  confessed,  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  But  the  king  was  compelled  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  was  received  with  extreme 
courtesy  into  the  scarlet  tent  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  prince  begged  him  not  to  make  a  poor  meal 
because  the  day  had  gone  against  him,  since  to  him, 
by  the  consent  of  all  who  had  seen  him,  the  prize  of 
prowess  beyond  all  question  belonged, 
nouniof  Ran-  xhe  Black  Prince  was  resolved  that  the  French  king 
T  tiio  FrBnoh  should  in  any  case  be  a  valuable  prize.  By  the  usage 
still  prevalent,  prisoners  taken  in  war  became  the 
absolute  property  of  their  captors  ;  but  the  sovereigns 
had  learnt  that  the  practice  might  be  turned  to  their 
own  profit.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  value  of 
the  prisoner  assessed  by  a  council  of  nobles.  The 
sum  then  fixed  was  paid  to  the  captor,  and  the  king 
was  thus  enabled  to  insist  on  terms  of  ransom  vastly 
in  excess  of  the  price  for  which  he  had  bought  the 
prisoner.  For  the  French  king  2000  marks  had  been. 
granted  to  the  knight  who  took  him,  and  ioo,ooq. 
fiorins  had  been  spent  in  winning  the  assent  of  th^ 
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Gascons  to  his  deportation  to  England.  As  tlio  i)rice 
of  his  freedom,  Edward  III.  demanded  three  million 
crowns  of  gold. 

Much  praise  lias  been  bestowed  on  the  modesty  Beturn  of  tha 
and  simplicity  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  rode  into  to  London. 
London  on  a  little  black  hackney  by  the  side  of  the 
French  king,  who  was  mounted  on  a  white  war-horse 
magnificently  caparisoned.  So  far  as  we  may  judge, 
he  might  not  less  easily  be  charged  with  a  mock 
humility  which  covered  an  overweening  notion  of  his 
own  imposing  grandeur. 

To  his  father  it  seemed  that  the  great  object  at  s<uusi  or  tho 
■which  he  had  been  aiming  was  in  his  grasp.  While 
the  French  king  was  moved  from  one  castle  to  another 
in  England,  Edward  advanced  to  Rheims,  intending 
to  have  himself  crowned  king  of  France  in  the  crown- 
ing-place of  the  French  sovereigns.  But  his  blockade, 
1360,  was  a  failure,  which  was  followed  by  terrible 
ravages  committed  on  the  English  coast  by  a  French 
fleet.  By  way  of  retaliation  Edward  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  Paris  itself;  but  failure  of  food  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather  drove  him  away ;  and  a  fearful 
storm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartresdrew  from  him 
a  cry  that  he  would  accept  any  terms  of  jieace  which 
might  be  compatible  with  his  honour. 

The  war  accordingly  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Peaoe  of  Bre- 
the  "great  peace"  of  Bretigni,  by  which  Edward, 
renouncing  all  claims  to  the  Frencli  throne,  retained 
nothing  on  the  Continent  except  Poitou,  Guienne,  and 
the  county  of  Ponthieu,  the  inheritance  of  his  mother, 
Isabella.  The  storm  near  Chartrcs,  we  are  lold, 
had  brought  home  to  him  the  wickedness  of  his 
ambition ;    there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  bctn 

L affected  by  the  far  greater  horrors  which  had  desolated 
France  since  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
^  i 
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J  That  country  liad  in  truth  been  brought  to  the 
very  abyss  of  misery.  To  furnish  money  for  the 
ransom  of  their  lords,  whose  oppression  they  hated, 
the  peasantry  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  naked- 
ness and  starvation.  "Companies"  of  disbanded 
mercenaries  roamed  Uirough  the  land,  robbing  and 
murdering  everywhere ;  and  when  the  States-General, 
under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  Marcel,  insisted  oa  _ 
large  measures  of  reform  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
they  were  anticipated  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  populv 
fury,  which  for  the  moment  left  their  moderate 
counsels  in  the  shade.  The  peasants  had  been 
goaded  into  ungovernable  madness.  They  had  pro- 
vided nothing,  they  had  planned  nothing.  But  lack. 
of  counsel  and  of  purpose  was  supplied  by  an  i 
reasoning  sympathy,  which  ran  like  an  electric  shock 
through  all. 

^-, .f      Multitudes,  acting  on  mere  impulse,  swarmed  roun^l 

tka  JaoqueMs,  ^j^^  castles,  Stormed  them,  and  put  to  the  sword  th« 
nobles  who  had  mocked  their  miseries,  while  tho 
"  Companies  "  were  cutting  them  down.  For  a  litllft 
while  their  outcry,  "  Death  to  the  gentlemen  !  "  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  oppressors ;  but  training^. 
discipline,  and  efficient  weapons  soon  proved  loo 
strong  for  them.  The  peasants,  cowed  by  a  fury  morft 
savage  than  their  own,  sank  back  into  a  state  n 
abject  and  hopeless  than  that  against  which  they  had; 
risen  in  despair ;  and  their  frantic  outburst,  commonly 
known  as  the  Jacquerie,  seemed  to  pass  away  without 
leaving  any  marked  effect  behind  it.  The  contra 
thus  presented  Co  us  between  the  history  of  the  Frencli 
and  that  of  the  English  people  is  astonishing  indeed. 
_,  It  was  to  a  country  thus  desolated  and  impoverished' 
BE^i»atL°*  t''^'  the  French  king  John  returned,  to  fulfil  the  con- 
"'  "'  '      i  of  the   peace.      These  conditions    were  not 
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carritd  out  to  the  letter,  and  this  fact  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  many  years  later,  between  Henry  V.  uf 
I'^ngland  and  Charles  V,  of  France.  For  the  present 
king  John  found  his  power  weakened  and  his 
authority  defied  in  every  direction ;  and  when  his 
son,  the  Dulteof  Anjou,  who  with  others  had  remained 
a  hostage  in  England,  broke  his  parole  and  refused  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  returning  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
time,  John  insisted  on  going  back  to  England  him- 
self. He  went  baclc  in  spite  of  all  dissuasions,  and 
was  received  with  the  royal  welcome  which  his  integrity 
deserved  ;  but  he  went  back  only  to  die.  His  body 
was  carried  to  France,  and  laid  among  those  of  his 
(iredecessors  in  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 

(1364). 

The  brilliant  portion  of  the  Black  Prince's  career  ai 
had  now  come  to  an  end.  Two  years  after  the  peace 
of  liretigni  be  had  married  his  cousin,  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  who  in  1366  became  the  mother  of  his  son, 
the  future  Richard  II.  He  was  now  to  become  the 
ally  of  a  man  whose  infamy  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  fair  fame  of  any  one  who  ent'.rcd  into  friendly 
relations  with  him.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castiie, 
had  made  himself  so  haled  by  his  murders  and 
iniquities,  that  a  revolution  almost  without  bloodshed 
drove  him  from  his  throne.  At  Bordeaux  I'edm  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  dethronement  was  taken  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  maintaining  his  cause. 

Placing  full  reliance  on  Pedro's  word,  the  prince  Ba 
made  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  costs  of 
the  war.  Fighting  for  this  horrible  tyrant,  be  won  in 
the  campaign  of  1367  the  battle  of  Navarete.  John 
of  Ghent  (Gaunt),  now  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fought  on 
bis  side  with  the  English  reinforcements,  while  the  well- 
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known  captain,  Beitrand  du  Guesclin,  appeared  am 
the  leaders,  under  Henry  of  Transtamare,  who 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  half-brother,  Pe 
the  Cruel  The  fight  was  fiercely  contested,  and 
number  of  the  English  was  fearfully  thinned.  I 
Pedro  broke  faith  and  disappeared.  The  prince 
seized  with  sickness,  and  he  retreated  through 
pass  of  Roncesvalles,  with  bis  health  and  his  s] 
broken,  and  burdened  with  a  load  of  debt. 
Bmuwai  of  thB       The  great  enterprise  of  Edward  III.,  althouKl 

FrauA  WW,-        ,  ,      ''  \     ,  _,-.,,, 

iva.  had  for  many  years  shed  an  artificial  splendour  ovci 

teign,  and  brought  an  artificial  prosperity  to  his  ! 
jects,  had  led  to  complications  ominous  of  fu 
misery  and  ilisaster.  The  "  renunciation  "  agreed  u 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  formally  car 
out,  and  at  last,  in  1369,  the  French  king  decls 
all  the  English  possessions  in  France  annexed  to 
French  crown.     The  war  was  renewed.     Bertranc 
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been,  or  were,  subject  to  the  English  kings,  Iiad  come 
to  feel  that  they  were  under  a  foreign  dominion, 
which  was  out  of  place  within  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  France  of  their  day.  This  change  of  feeling 
had  clean  dispelled  the  old  pride  which  had  led  the 
men  of  Aquitaine  toglory  in  their  independence  of  the 
prince  who  ruled  at  Paris.  It  had  also  rendered  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  English  kings  hopeless ;  hut 
the  English  parliament  was  nevertheless  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  struggle. 

The  war  thus  renewed  redounded  little  to  the  glory  ^ 
or  credit  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  The 
invasion  of  France  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1373, 
a  miserahle  and  disastrous  failure,  was  followed  by  a 
-  truce,  which  king  Edward  was  glad  to  accept.  Three 
years  later  (1376)  the  Black  Prince  died,  and  the 
parliament  turned  to  his  young  son,  Richard,  as 
the  future  sovereign  of  England, 

The  popularity  of  the  king  and  his  administr.ation  c 
waned  with  his  falling  fortunes  as  a  general.  His 
subjects  began  to  chafe  under  demands  for  money, 
and  to  hate  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  virtually 
taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  and  was 
suspected  of  aiming  at  the  crown.  Edward  himself 
had  fallen  under  the  influence,  or  rather  the  dominion, 
of  Alice  Perrers,  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  queen 
Philippa,  who  died  in  1369,  Efforts  were  made  to 
remove  her  from  the  court ;  but  the  parliament,  known 
as  the  Good  Parliament,  contented  itself  with  passing 
an  ordinance  forbidding  her  to  tamper  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  few  remaining  months 
of  the  king's  life  were  spent  at  Eltliam,  under  the 
care  of  Alice  Perrers.  He  died  June  ar,  1377.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  he  had  been  king  for 
half  a  century. 
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obaraetnofbii  The  Story  of  his  reign  has  perhaps  fumishe 
sufficient  picture  of  his  character.  Throughout 
life  he  seemed  a  greater  man  than  he  really  was, 
was  himself  probably  unaware  that,  in  his  plans 
securing  to  himself  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  Frai 
he  was  attempting  a  task  altogether  beyond  his  pow 
His  schemes  of  conquest  plunged  him  deeply  i 
debt ;  but  if  his  indebtedness  imposed  heavy  burd 
on  his  people  also,  it  enabled  them  to  insist  on 
removal  of  a  crowd  of  grievances,  in  return  for 
supplies  which  they  granted  to  him. 

poaiuoii  or  ths      Among  these  grievances  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
°*"^-  abuses  of  the  system  of  purveyance  {p.  a6o),  the  la 

ness  of  the  law  of  treason  {p.  259),  and  the  appc 
ment  of  foreigners  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
England  (p.  260).  In  matters  relating  to  the  Chu 
a  great  change  had  been  almost  silently  brought  abi 
The  claims  advanced  by  Thomas  of  London  (pp.  1 


unsparing  attacks  on  he  Mend  an  O  ders  »h  h 
founded  with  the  since  n  en  ons  of     awaken  n^ 

spiritual  life  in  an  age  of  o  ble  mo  1  and  ei  g  ous 
degradation,  had  gradual  y  >  elded  o  he  empta  ons 
furnished    by  great  po   er  a  d  ^  eal  h       The 

begging  friars  were  all  bu    s  p  eme  n  he  un  e 

Wyclif  struck  at  the     e  y    oo    of    he       on  on 

He  denied  that  Ch  was  a  n  end  n  nd  I  e 
asserted  that  for  a  la  f,e  nun  be  of  1  e  f  s 
mendicancy  was  me  e  1>  n  j  e  en  e  Th  h  d 
stalely  houses,  and  rode  on  pi  nd  d  ho  e  II 
their  profession  of -po  y  wa  du  ed  o  lej-a  d 
ing  of  some  empty  syn  bol  he  fo  m  of  a  owl  o  a 
hempen  girdle.  The  o  he  e  be  s  of  hese  o  d  rs 
he  denounced  as  able  bod  el  begga  s  who  had 
become  an  unbearable  nu   an  e 

From  his  onslaught  on  the  mendicants,  \\  yclif  ' 
passed  into  a  conflict  with  the  Pope.  He  denied  the 
papa!  claim  to  a  tribute  of  English  money ;  and  here 
he  had  on  his  side  the  king  and  his  brother,  John  of 
Ghent  (or  Gaunt),  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  remained 
his  champion  in  the  more  directly  theological  con- 
troversies of  his  later  career,  and  who  is  also  known 
as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  poet  Chaucer, 

Wyclif  further  inveighed   against  the  practice    of  ' 
bestowing  high  secular  offices  on  ecclesiastics.     He 
complained  th  t  th       w       b    t       d    n  k     1    n  clerks, 
wise  in  build    g    as  1  n  w     Idly  b  ;  and 

there  is  no  do  bt  th  t  h    was  h  f  rr    g  t    stately 

and  tnagnificfc  t  p    1  t     1  k    W  11  f  Wyk  ham,  the 

founder  of  W  n  h  t  C  11  g  nd  f  N  College 
at  Oxford.     VV)k  h  as    mp      h  d       d  deiiosed 

from  the  Chan     II      1  p      Wy  1  f  I      h  ices  in 

the  controver        w    h   1     P  p  d  h    prebend 

of  Aust,  in  W     est  d    1  y    f  Lutt  rwotUi 
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(1374),  which  he  held  till  his  dealh  (1384).  Both 
Wykeham  and  Wyclif  had  at  heart  the  promotioi 
of  sound  learning;  but  the  one  sought  to  uphol< 
and  magnify,  the  other  to  cramp  and  put  down  ttiQ 
hierarchy. 

In  the  last  year  of  king  Edward's  life,  Wyclif  wa 
summoned  lo  answer  for  heresy  before  the  bishop  C 
London.  He  appeared  in  St.  Paul's,  accompaniedb] 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who 
demanded  a  seat  for  Wyclif.  The  request  led  t 
dispute  between  the  marshal  and  the  bishop.  ' 
dispute  grew  into  a  tumult.  The  crowd  attacked  tin 
duke's  magnificent  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  all  bp 
succeeded  in  setting  it  on  fire.  The  proceeding 
against  Wyclif  were  dropped. 

The  rest  of  Wyclirs  history  belongs  to  the  reign  a 
Richard  II. ;  but  a  better  idea  of  his  career  as  a  whol 
may  be  obtained  by  giving  the  seciuel  here.  AVhei 
Wyclif  next  appeared,  it  was  in  obedience  to  1 
summons  of  the  archbishop,  Simon  Sudbury,  wh< 
acted  on  orders  from  the  Pope.  He  was  support© 
now,  not  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  by  tb 
citizens  of  London,  who  found  their  way  into  th 
chapel  at  Lambeth.  The  proceedings  were  arresta 
by  an  order  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  was  now  a 
the  head  of  the  government. 

From  this  time  Wyclif  appears  as  the  head  of  1 
body  of  preachers,  who  went  about  through  the  county 
to  spread  the  doctrines  and  convictions  of  thei 
teacher.  He  had  now  taken  in  hand  the  translatioi 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  English ;  and  i 
is  certain  that  this  translation,  or  portions  of  it,  mus 
have  been  widely  scattered,  if  there  be  any  truth  n 
the  assertion  of  one  of  his  adversaries,  that  lay  ma 
and  women,  if  they  could  only  read,  would  beconn 
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better  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  than  even  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  clergy. 

This  task  of  translation  led  Wyclif  on  to  question  wycUf  and  m 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  as  they  were 
then  promulgated.  He  was  strengthened  in  his 
resolution  by  the  scandalous  exactions  of  papal  legates, 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  carried  off  in  his  bags 
more  than  a  year's  taxes  of  the  realm. 

The  insurrection  of  Walter  the  Tiler  and  the  men  oondemnation 

ol  Wyclif. 

of  Kent  furnished  Wyclifs  opponents  with  plausible 
grounds  for  attributing  to  him  a  general  agreement 
with  the  opinions  propounded  by  their  chaplain, 
John  Ball.  The  bishop  of  London,  before  whom 
Wyclif  had  already  appeared,  was  now  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  A  synod  summoned  by  him  condemned 
Wyclif  for  many  heresies,  among  these  being  his 
denial  of  Transubstantiation,  and  his  assertion  that  no 
sacraments  could  be  duly  administered  by  wicked 
priests,  that  a  lord  is  no  lord,  and  a  prelate  no  prelate, 
while  he  is  in  mortal  sin.  It  was  obvious  that 
these  opinions  were  applicable  to  civil  magistrates 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  clergy ;  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, by  the  clergy  only  that  the  task  of  refuting  them 
was  regarded  as  an  imperious  duty. 

Wyclifs  increasing  boldness  brought  him  into  WycUf  at  Lut 
greater  hazards,  but  he  faced  them  without  fear. 
His  condemnation  by  Convocation  moved  him  for  a 
moment ;  but,  collecting  himself,  he  appealed,  not  to 
the  spiritual,  but  to  the  temporal  power,  not  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  the  king;  and,  having  appealed,  he 
departed  to  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth.  There  was 
no  one  to  molest  him.  As  yet  no  statutes  had  been 
passed  in  England  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  and 
his  enemies  were  afraid  to  ask  for  his  imprisonment. 

The  Church,  Indeed,  seemed  to  be  playmg  m\.o  \v\^  '^^i^S^^ 
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hands.  Two  men  were  claiming  to  be  the  Pope.  ' 
pontiff  of  Rome,  u^ing  on  a.  crusade  against 
pontiff  of  Avignon,  prointsed  to  his  supporters 
same  indulgences  which  had  been  granted 
Crnsadeis  in  the  Holy  Land.  Spencer,  bishop 
Norwich,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  t 
raised.  His  campaign  in  Flanders  was  marked  b) 
inhumanity  unheard  o^  even  in  those  cruel  tic 
and  it  ended  in  hopeless  and  ignominious  ^al 
A  more  significant  commentary  on  his  teacl 
could  not  possibly  have  been  desired  by  W] 
himself, 
wj^^a  the  But  the  work  of  the  great  reformerwas  well-nighd( 
Two  years  after  his  condemnation  by  the  Convocai 
at  Oxford,  Wyclif  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  c 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1384,  He  had  attac 
many  doctrines;  he  had  denounced  many  abu! 
but  the  incompleteness  of  his  work  is  shown  by 
slender  consequences  which  followed  it  He 
behind  him  a  company  of  disciples,  known  as  IxiUai 
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on  Juhn  of  Ghent  (Gaunt).     The  fact  that  Richard,  a 

child  of  eleven  years  old,  was  chosen  because  he  was 

the  son  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  shows  the  measure  of 

growth    attained    by    the    more    modern    ideas    of 

inheritance.     The  general  dislike  of  John  of  Ghent, 

the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  probably  much  to  do  with 

this  resolution.      Richard  II.  was  crowned  within  a 

month;   and,    as   no    arrangements  had  been  mnde 

for    a    regency,  he    became   invested   with    the   full  : 

powers  of  the  sovereign.     This   fact  turned  out   in  ' 

the  sequel  to  be  a  fatal  misfortune. 

John  of  Ghent  had  been  made  Duke  of  Lancaster  r.eturn  of  jonn 
because  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  nobleman      maant)'""to 
who  had  been  created   Duke    of  Lancaster,  a  title     ^"^la"*- 
unknown  in  this  country  before  the  reign  of  Edward 
III,     The  death  of  his  brother  Lionel,  who  had  been 
made  Duke  of  Clarence,  left  him  practically  the  first 
man  in  the  kingdom;  but  his  abilities  were  by  no 
means   equal   to  his  position.     As  a  statesman,   he 
showed  little  power ;  as  a  genera),  he  seldom  achieved 
success.     Within     a    few     months     after    Richard's  • 
coronation  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
after  an  ignominious  failure  before  the  walls  of  St. 
Malo. 

He  came  back  to  a  country  where  causes  of  dis-  THa  PsaaanirT 
turbance  were  at  work  which  in  France  had  led  to  the  ""  "^  ^"' 
horrors  of  the  Jacquerie  (p.  z66).  'I'he  results  of  the 
plague  known  as  the  Black  Death  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  for  the  time  a  vast  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  (p.  258),  They  were  able  to  demand, 
and  to  insist  on  receiving,  higher  wages,  and  they 
went  on  to  find  fault  with  the  system  generally  under 
which  they  were  made  to  live.  In  the  old  Teutonic 
language,  the  bondman  was  the  free  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  and  as  such  he  is  the  husband  of  every  famil-j. 
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But  tlie  word  had  been  made  to  bear  the  meaning 
slavery ;  and  therefore  for  the  peasants  bondage  1 
now  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of.    They  were  kept  in  1 
state  of  serfdom  by  the  laws  and  the  lawyers;  s 
both  laws  and  lawyers  were  regarded  by  them  with 
impartial  hatred 
(he    iwutMt*,       These  feelings  were  stirred  up  among  them  s 
Sd  ttaaSt  kept  alive  by  some  few  of  the  clergy,  who  told  th 
*^-  that  things  would  never  be  right  until  there  should 

neither  gentlemen  nor  villeins  (p.  103),  and  all  sha 
be  absolutely  equal.  The  rich  and  the  poor, 
mighty  and  the  weak,  were  all  children  of  Ad 
and  Eve;  and  when  Adam  was  delving  and  I 
spinning,  where  was  the  gentleman  to  be  foun 
The  present  state  of  things,  they  said,  was  no  Ion; 
to  be  borne ;  they  would  not  be  treated  like  br 
beasts.  If  they  must  do  the  fair  day's  work,  it  m 
be  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  The  rule  was  perfectly  ju 
but  the  minds  of  the  employers  went  back  to  1 
wages  of  the  time  preceding  the  Black  Death;  1 
■  ideas  of  the  peasants  were  fixed  on  tlie  comparativ 
more  favourable  conditions  which  had  followed  it. 
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them  that  he  greeted  them  well,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  rung  their  bell.  "  Now  right  and 
might,"  he  said,  "will  and  skill.  God  speed  the 
work.  Stand  manly  together  in  truth ;  and  if  the  end 
be  well  all  is  well." 

In  spite  of  the  counsels  of  the  archbishop  of  Murder  of  the 
Canterbury,  who  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  canterbury." 
with  shoeless  scoundrels,  the  king  went  to  meet  them 
in  his  barge,  and  asked  the  insurgents  what  they 
wanted.  "  Come  on  shore  and  talk  with  us,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  we  can  then  tell  you  what  we  must  have." 
**your  clothes  are  not  6t  for  the  king's  presence," 
was  the  rejoinder,  and  the  boat  shot  back  to  the 
Tower.  "  To  London,  to  London  1 "  shouted  the 
insuigenta  Vain  attempts  were  made  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  city.  The  multitudes  burst  through  the 
gates,  and  set  on  fire  the  Savoy  Palace,  the  splendid 
abode  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  archbishop 
paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  the  epithets  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  peasante.  He  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill. 

On  the  next  day  the  strange  drama  was  enacted,  Richard     and 
in  which  the  boy  kkig,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  story,    at*  me'^^nd 
showed  himself  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  treachery.    *"*^"***^®^^ 
Meeting  the  insurgents  at  Mile  End,  he  assured  them 
that,  if  they  would  disperse,  they  should  have  charters 
under  the  Great  Seal,  granting  all  their   desires,  to- 
gether with  a  pardon  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  outbreak.    The  letters  of  pardon  were  duly  written, 
and  the  peasants  departed  with  them,     Wat  the  Tiler 
and  John  Balle  put  their  trust  in  the  king's  word ;  and 
when  the  king  met  at  Smithfield  those  who  had  not 
already  returned  home,  the  former  stated  again  with 
the  utmost  frankness  the  requirements  without  which 
they  would  not  be  satisfied.    The  tiler  had  advanced 
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alone;  and  it  is  beyond  all  belief  that  he  should  have 
done  so  had  he  designed  to  do  any  harm  to  the  king. 
But  Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  affecting 
to  fear  such  an  attack,  stnick  him  down,  dnd  Wat 
Tiler  was  immediately  murdered 
ThBKinrtPro.  "They  have  killed  our  leader  I  Let  us  kill  them 
flMd.  all  t"  was  the  cry  of  the  multitude.     In  the  midst  of 

the  uproar  Richard  advanced,  and  told  them,  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  their  leader,  and  that  if  they  would  but 
follow  him  they  should  have  all  that  they  wanted. 
They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  marched  on  in  great 
disorder.  At  the  tidings  that  the  king  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  a  large  force  of  nobles  and 
knights  with  their  retainers  marched  out  to  rescue 
him.  As  they  approached,  the  king  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  took  refuge  in  their  ranks. 
BrtMi  or  F«Jth  ^^^  pWi  't  would  seem,  was  ended  All  thought 
^^thB  Poa.  of  keeping  faith  with  the  peasants  was  at  an  end 
The  charters  granted  to  them  were  all  revoked,  and 
proclamation   was  made  that  all  who  should  after 
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inflaence  of  John  of  Ghent,  he  raised  his  two  other 
uncles  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  making  the  one 
Duke  of  York,  the  other  Duke  of  Gloucester.  At  the 
same  time  he  showered  honours  on  some  men  who 
were  supposed  to  be  his  favourites,  the  most  prominent 
of  whom  were  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Hull,  who  had  lent  to  Edward  III.  vast 
sums  of  money  which  had  never  been  repaid,  and 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  created 
first  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  then  Duke  of  Ireland. 
De  la  Pole  was  made  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  hut  his  dignity 
brought  him  little  profit  He  was  impeached,  con- 
demned, and  imprisoned ;  and  the  same  parliament 
which  brought  this  about  issued  a  commission  of 
regency,  which  virtually  put  the  royal  authority  in 
abeyance. 

This  commission  was  declared  invalid  not  long  Tbo  Woniiorfoi 
afterwards  by  a  council  held  at  Nottingham  ;  but  the  laaei 
declaration  brought  little  freedom  to  the  king.  Nor 
was  his  position  greatly  improved  by  the  Wonderful,  or, 
as  it  has  also  been  termed,  the  Merciless  Parliament, 
which  set  its  face  against  the  confederate  lords,  who 
had  seriously  discussed  the  question  of  his  deposition 
(■388). 

In  the  following  year,  the  king,  turning  suddenly  wiiiiam    ot 
to  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  a  great  council,      ^nMUor,"" 
asked  him  to  tell  him  his  age.     The  answer  was  that      '^*- 
he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year.     "  Then  I  must  be 
old  enough,"  he  said,  "  to  manage  my  own  concerns. 
I  thank  you,  my  lords,  for  all  trouble  taken  on  my 
behalf;   but  I   shall  no  longer  need  your  services." 
The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  William  of  Wykeham, 
and   the   change,    brought   about    without   violence, 
introduced  a  time  of  general  quiet. 

Eut  Richard  could  not  rest  king  without  trying  to  ueata    ot    tua 
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bring  his  enemies  to  punishment,  and  these  in  tl 
turn  engaged  in  fresh  plots  for  his  overthrow.  W 
at  length  an  order  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Ca 
to  bring  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  tried  by 
peers,  the  answer  returned  was  that  the  duke  had  c 
in  the  prison,  and  a  strong,  perhaps  not  an  unreai 
able  suspicion,  was  aroused  that  he  had  been  pui 
death  by  the  king's  order.  Such  a  suspicion  ce 
not  fail  to  be  more  hurtful  to  hira  thiui  any  od. 
which  he  might  have  incuned  by  the  condemnai 
and  execution  of  his  uncle;  but  he  seems  to  h 
been  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  break  up  the  i 
federacy  which  ten  years  before  had  well-nigh  hu: 
him  from  his  throne. 
pariiamBBt  of  ^"^  a  time  his  success  appeared  complete.  ' 
atmifibniy.  parliament  of  Shrewsbury  (rjgS)  annulled  all 
proceedings  of  the  Wonderful  Parliament, 
denounced  the  penalties  of  treason  on  all  who  sh( 
venture  to  reverse  its  own  decrees.  Having  taken 
precaution,  the  parliament  handed  over  all  its  i 
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threw  down    his    warder    and    stopped    the    fight. 

Taking  counsel  with  the  committee,  he  ordered  the 

banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford  for  ten  years, 

and  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  life.     The  king  was 

making  another  blunder,  whatever  may  be  said  for 

the  justice  of  punishing  a  man  whom  he  professed  to 

regard  as  innocent,  because  he  wished  to  punish 

another  who  was  guilty. 

Early  in  1399  old  John  of  Gaunt  died.  His  title  Death  of  John 
of  Duke  of  Lancaster  now  belonged  to  his  son,  the 
banished  Duke  of  Hereford  ;  but,  breaking  the  promise 
according  to  which  Hereford  might  take  possession 
by  deputy  of  any  inheritance  which  might  come  to 
him  during  his  absence,  the  king,  enticed  by  the 
wealth  of  the  duchy,  took  possession  of  his  uncle's 
property  as  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown. 

Having  so  done,  Richard  sailed  for  Ireland.     A  Landing    of 
few  days  later,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  as  we  may  now     ?a??er    at 
term  him,  landed  at  Ravenspur,  a  Yorkshire  port  on     RavonBpur 
the  Humber,  now  washed  away  by  the  sea.     His 
ol^ect,  he  said,  was  simply  to  recover  the  title  and 
estates  which  belonged  to  him  of  right.     The  Duke  of 
Yoik  attempted  at  first  to  oppose  him ;  but,  finding  the 
task  beyond  his  powers,  he  pacified  his  conscience  by 
asking  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  and,  receiving  the 
same  guarded  answer,  thought  it  prudent  to  take  his 
side,  although  Lancaster  declared  that  he  could  not 
get  what    he    wanted    so    long  as  the  king's  evil 
counsellors  remained  with  him. 

Richard  was   still  in  Ireland  when  he  received  Richard  n.  in 
these  tidings.     He  had  with  him  the  son  of  Henry  of         *" 
Lancaster,  the  future  Henry  V.,  the  victor  of  Agin- 
court,  whom  with  his  own  hands  he  had  lately  made 
a  knight.     "  See  what  your  father  has  done,"  he  said 
to  the  young  prince.     "  He  has  invaded  my  kingdom 
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as  an  enemy,  slaying  and  imprisoning  without  pity. 
I  grieve  for  you,  for  this  mischance  may  lose  you 
your  inheritance."  He  seems  to  have  had  at  the 
rooroent  no  special  fear  that  it  would  cost  himself 
both  his  crown  and  his  life. 

On  landing  in  Wales,  Richard  became  more  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  he  learnt  more  about 
the  intentions  of  Lancaster,  before  the  duke  appeared 
before  him  in  full  armour  at  Flint  Castle.  "  I  have 
come  before  you  sent  for  me,"  he  said.  "Your 
people  complain  that  you  have  ruled  them  very 
harshly  for  twenty  years  or  more.  If  it  please  God, 
I  will  help  you  to  rule  them  better," 

From  Flint  Richard  was  taken  to  Chester,  and 
^  from  Chester  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Here  he 
was  induced  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  in  which 
he  was  made  to  pronounce  himself  unfit  for  reigning. 
No  sooner  had  the  document  been  read  in  parliament, 
tlian  the  Duke  of  l^ncaster  stepped  forward  and 
claimed  the  crown   by  right  of   his  descent  firom 
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CHAPTER  LXr. 

THE   REIGN   OF    HENRV    IV. 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  thus  brought  abruptly  t 

to  a  close.     In  its  later  portion  it  had  been  simply  an     ^"S!"'^^' 

experiment  in  the  path  of  despotism,  carried  out  by 

means   of  parliaments  which   annulled   the  acts  of 

previous    councils,    and    laid    their    ban    on    those 

who  might  dare  to  reverse    their   own.     The    same 

process  was  necessarily  repeated  on  the  accession  or 

election  of  Henry  IV.     The  decrees  of  the  Parliament 

of  Shrewsbury  (p.  280)  were  swept  away,  and  those  of 

the  Wonderful  or  Merciless  Parhament  were  confirmed 

(p.  279). 

But  Richard  still  lived ;  and  opposition  to  the  new  iwath  "'  "'i^ 
king  was  sure  to  take  the  form  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  Pontairaot, 
restoration  of  the  old  one.  The  conspiracy  was 
betrayed  and  suppressed ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
removed  the  reluctance  which  Henry  had  professed 
to  feel  for  taking  away  his  nephew's  life.  Within  a 
few  weeks  Richard  died  in  his  prison  at  Pontefract. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  king  had  ordered  his 
death.  Some  said  that  he  had  been  murdered ;  others 
that  he  had  starved  himself  to  death.  The  starvation 
may  have  been  involuntary.     (1400.) 

The  death  of  Richard  was  followed  by  an  invasion  visit    ot     t^ 
of  Scotland  which,  on  the  whole,  did  more  good  than     Mror  ot  iho 
harm  to  Henry  IV.     In  the  same  year  a  stranger  was     aon. 
seen  in  the  streets   of  London,    of  whose   position 
Englishmen  generally  had  probably  only  a  confused 
notion.     This  was    Manuel    Paleologus,  the  Roman 
emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  come  to  seek  for  aid 
against  the  Turks.     The  history  of  England  was  thus 
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for  a  moment  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  the  distant 
empire  which,  two  years  later,  all  but  fell  under  the  sword 
of  Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt,  when  the  latter  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  field  of  Angora  by  a  conqueror  or 
marauder  still  more  terrible,  Timour,  or  Tamerlane. 
Timour  had  at  least  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
Turk,  and  this  was  held  to  be  so  great  a  service  to 
Christendom,  that  Heniy  IV.  wrote  himself  to  wish 
him  joy  on  his  victory. 
BebaiiloB      of      Richard  was  dead ;  but  Henry  found  that  his  own 

dowsr,  aided  path    was    none    the    smoother    for    the    riddance. 

syHoupM.  Rumours  were  spread  that  Richard  was  alive  in  Scot- 
land. The  Welsh  rose  in  rebellion  under  Owen 
Glendower,  a  descendant  of  Llewellyn  (p.  224).  Glen- 
dower  was  joined  in  his  revolt  by  Henry  Percy, 
commonly  known  as  Hotspur,  who,  with  his  fathn, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  just  defeated  the 
Scottish  army  in  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  (Sept 
14,  1402).  Hotspur's  enterprise  came  to  an  end  on 
the    field    of   Shrewsbury  (July    zi,    1403),   where 
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broke  the  heart  of  Robert  III. ;  and  the  young  king 
(James  I.)  of  the  Scots,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  solaced  himself  as  best  he  could  by  writing 
poems,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  of  no  incon- 
siderable merit 

But  clouds  were  gathering  which  were  ominous  of  statute  de  hrz- 
new  dangers  or  of   fresh  miseries    for    the    State,     evdo  (for  the 
Wyclif  had  died   peaceably  at  Lutterworth,    1384;     horetSS).    ° 
but  his  enemies  would  probably  have  ordained  it 
otherwise  for  him  if  they  could.     There  was,  however, 
no  statute  at  that  time  for  the  slaying  of  heretics. 
This  want  was  now  supplied,  and  parliament  enacted 
that  the  convicted  heretic,  on  being  handed  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  should  be  burnt     This  measure  was 
dealt  out  to  a  priest  named  William  Sawtrey,  and 
the  holocausts,  once  begun,  were  soon  and  easily 
repeated. 
But  while  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  thus  Attacks       on 

'  Church      En- 

professedly  upheld  on  the  one  side,  the  endowments     dowmonts. 

of  the  Church  were  unsparingly  attacked  on  the  other. 

A  serious  effort  to  deprive  it  of  temporalities  was 

made,  on  the  ground  that  the  revenue  of  the  bishops, 

abbots,  and  priors  would  maintain  an  army  of  knights 

and  esquires  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

Popular  attention  was,  however,  soon  to  be  diverted  Death  of  Henry 
in  another  direction.  Constant  anxiety  had  done  its 
work  on  the  health  of  the  king.  Epileptic  fits  came 
on  m  quick  succession.  The  last  fit  seized  him  in 
Westminster,  and. he  died  (14 13)  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber ;  thus  fulfilling,  it  was  said,  a  prophecy  that 
he  was  to  die  in  Jerusalem.  Henry  had  certainly  often 
wished  to  die  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  incident 
way  have  recalled  his  wish  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  gathered  round  him  at  the  last. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE.  REIGN   OF   HENRY  V. 

Aooauion  oi  THE  young  Heniy,  whom  we  have  seen  with 
Henry  T.  MIS.  ^^^^j^  Richard  li.  in  Ireland  (page  281),  was  1 
king.  He  was  but  twenty-six  yeais  old;  but  he 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  which  in  prude 
be  ought  to  take  in  order  to  make  good  his  titls 
the  throne.  He  bad  told  his  father,  it  is  said,  1 
he  should  follow  his  example  by  trusting  to  his  sw 
to  supply  all  that  might  he  defective  in  it 

Aneodataa  of  Strange  Stories  were  believed,  or  related,  of 
Ya»r».^"^"  earlier  years.  His  bravery  none  could  question  ; 
discretion  might  well  have  been  greater  than  it  sei 
to  have  been.  Some  said  that  he  waylaid  his  ( 
receivers,  and  enjoyed  their  confusion  when  t 
learnt  who  it  was  that  had  robbed  them  of  thi 
gathered  for  the  prince's  use.     A  better  known  tal 
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differ  from  them.  Their  declarations,  affixed  to- the 
doors  of  churclies  in  London,  announced  that  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  to  take  up  arms 
for  their  cause. 

By  Henry's  orders,  Cobham  was  committed  to  tlie  Trui  of  Lma 
Tower,  1413 ;  but,  on  being  brought  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  he  insisted  that  he  beheved  all 
that  the  Church  had  determined,  although  he  denied 
that  the  Pope,  bishops,  and  cardinals  had  anything 
to  do  with  determining  these  points.  On  being 
further  questioned,  he  declared  that  the  Pope,  the 
clergy,  and  the  friars  were  simply  the  head,  body,  and 
tail  of  Antichrist.  Such  opinions  brought  him  under 
the  statutes  passed  in  the  last  reign  for  the  burning  of 
heretics,  But  Cobham  escaped  from  prison,  and  a 
fresh  conspiracy  broke  out,  which  the  king  summarily 
suppressed,  1414.  For  the  present  Cobham  got  off; 
but  three  years  later  rumour  charged  him  ii'ith  having 
brought  about  what  was  called  the  Foul  Raid  of 
the  Scotch  under  the  Duke  of  Albany.  After  a 
troublesome  search,  he  was  taken  in  Wales,  brought 
to  London,  tried  and  condemned  by  his  peers  on  the 
old  indictment,  and  executed  as  a  heretic  {1417}. 

For  such  disputes  as  these  Henry  was  not  sorry  to  KaiiBwai  or  tbe 
substitute   interests   of  another   sort.      The    French     hib     Fteach 
king  asked  his  aid  towards  putting  down  rebellion     ^^' 
and  faction  in   his   realm.     Henry  held   the   scales 
evenly  balanced  un      h       w    h       1  e  time  was  come 
for  reasserting  the  old    1  m     f  Ed  ard  III.  (p.  252), 
and  then  he  insisted     n  g  ail  that  had  been 

ceded  to  England  by  1  y    f  Bretigni  (p.  265), 

together  with  a  large  b  p  vinces  not  named 
in  that  document.     Th  m  w      really  ridiculous. 

The  contention  of  Edward  III.  was  intdligible  j  but 
neither  Henry  V.  nor  his  father  could  maintain  that 
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they  had  come  to  the  throne  on  any  tlieory  of  lin 
succession.  But  a  war  with  France  would,  if  succi 
ful,  be  popular;  and  Henry  had  no  hesitation 
runriing  the  risk. 
«  m  He  left  England  on  his  errand  of  conquest  late  in 
,  iii6.  the  summer  of  1415.  Five  weeks  were  spent  ii 
reducing  Harlleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  am 
then,  seeing  that  he  could  do  little  before  the  winte 
set  in,  he  resolved  to  make  his  way  by  land  to  Calat! 
He  had  started  with  30,000  men;  his  force  wa 
reduced,  some  have  said,  to  not  much  more  tha 
6000.  Encountering  many  dangers  and  difficultiesj 
the  English  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Somme,  ahou 
fifty  miles  beyond  Amiens,  and  found  the  Frencl 
army  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles  from  Calais 
near  the  village  of  Agincourt.  Everything  seemed  t< 
portend  an  overwhelming  success  for  the  lattci 
Their  numbers  were  five  or  siK  times  greater  thai 
those  of  the  enemy,  who  were  also  sick  and  hungrj^ 
while  they  themselves  lacked  for  nothing,  Full  e 
confidence,  they  spent  the  eve  of  battle  in  dining  at* 
merrymaking,  while  the  English,  we  are  told,  passe 
it  in  prayer,  a  story  which  recalls  the  tale  of  Norma 
devotion  and  English  feasting  before  the  fight  t 
Senlac  (page  rso).  Here,  as  at  Creci,  the  issue  ( 
the  day  was  determined  by  the  archers,  whose  arrofl 
rendered  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  unmanageabli 
and  thus  threw  the  whole  French  army  into  confusioi 
'  Agin.  The  terrible  slaughter  was  increased  by  an  ordt 
which  Henry  issued  for  the  killing  of  all  the  prisoner 
when  he  heard  that  some  of  the  enemy,  having  got  t 
his  rear,  were  attacking  the  baggage.  Ten  thoiisan 
of  the  French,  it  is  said,  fell,  the  English  loss  bein 
given  by  some  as  only  100,  while  even  their  enemit 
described  it  as  not  more  than  1600  at  the  most,     i 
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victory  so  decisive  could  not  fail  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  English  people.  All  grievances 
were  forgotten.  Rushing  into  the  sea,  the  men  of 
Dover  carried  the  king  in  their  arms  from  the  ship  to 
the  shore,  from  which  his  march  to  London  was  one 
long  triumphal  procession. 

Henry's  success  brought  him  powerful  friends.  PaUofRouan. 
Sigtsmund,  the  emperor  elect  of  the  Romans,  visited 
him  in  England,  entered  into  a  league  with  him 
against  France,  and  accompanied  him  to  Calais, 
where  they  were  joined  by  John  the  Fearless,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  llie  condition  of  France,  from  feud, 
faction,  and  civil  war,  was  as  miserable  as  an  invader 
could  well  desire.  The  English  were  soon  masters  of 
the  most  of  Normandy;  but  although  Rouen  held 
out  with  an  obstinacy  which  reduced  the  inhabitants 
to  the  direst  straits,  it  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
early  in  14 19;  and  Henry  turned  his  sword  to  other 
conquests. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  were  made,  and  failed.  Treaty  with  the 
France  was  fatally  hampered  by  its  intestine  divisions ;     142a  * 

and  at  length  all  the  demands  made  by  the  English 
king  were  accepted.  He  was  to  marry  the  princess 
Catherine,  and  to  succeed  her  father  on  his  death; 
and  all  who  held  offices  under  the  French  crown 
were  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  their  future 
sovereign. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Third  inyadon 

«.  TT*  •         ^     1       1  r      J  of  Fraaoe.  1421. 

May  21,  1420.     His  marriage  took  place  a  few  days 

later,  and  then  Henry  betook  himself  at  once  to  the 

completion  of  his  work  of  conquest.     His  career  was 

one  of  unbroken  success,  and  he  returned  to  England 

the  idol  of  his  people.     The  defeat  of  his  brother  the 

Duke  of  Clarence  by  a  French  army  recalled  him  to 

a  third  invasion  of  France,  142 1,  in  which  he  achieved 

T 
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results  not  less  sgtlendid  than  those  of  his  earlier 
campaigns.  While  he  besieged  Meaux  on  the  Mame, 
the  tidings  were  brought  to  him  that  the  queen  had 
borne  him  a  son,  the  child  who,  yet  in  his  infancy, 
was  to  succeed  him  as  Henry  VI. 
ir  HeiuT  The  reduction  of  Meaux  was  his  last  exploit  He 
***  '  had  sent  forward  his  army  under  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  intending  soon  to  join  it  himself.  An 
attack  of  dysentery  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  and 
when  he  reached  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  he  was 
manifestly  dying.  He  had  just  time  before  he  died 
to  name  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  regency  of 
France,  and  his  other  brother,  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  to  that  of  England ;  to  appoint  his  two 
uncles,  Henry  and  Thomas  Beaufort  (the  former 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  latter  Duke  of  Exeter), 
guardians  of  his  infant  child ;  and  to  order  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  other  prisoners  taken  at 
Agincourt  should  on  no  account  be  set  free  until  his 
son  should  be  of  age.     {Aug.  13,  142a.) 
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prise  as  that  to  which  he  had  committed  the  English 
nation. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE   REIGN   OF   HENRY   VI. 

In  the  general  excitement  of   popular  feeling  the  Henry  vi.,kiiii 
infant  Henry  VI.  seemed  to  carry  with  him  an  indis-     and  of  France 

•  •  1422 

putable  title  to  the  English  crown.  The  people  took 
pride  in  the  thought  that  their  sovereign  was  heir  to 
the  French  crown  also ;  and  when,  not  three  months 
later,  the  French  king  died,  and  Henry  became,  by  the 
treaty  of  Troyes,  actually  king  of  France  as  well  as 
England,  their  exultation  threatened  to  burst  all 
bounds. 

For  some  time  the  prospect  seemed  in  a  high  ^'^*?2h^'*5 
d^ee  encouraging.  To  win  a  powerful  friend,  the  Franco. 
Duke  of  Bedford  married  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and,  to  detach  Scotland  from  the  French 
alliance,  the  captive  king  James  I.  (p.  285)  was  set  free, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years,  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  no  aid  to  any  enemies  of  the  king 
of  England  (1424).  But  the  work  of  conquest  was  not 
done.  Charles  VII.  still  asserted  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  it  became  necessary  to  wrest 
from  him  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire. 

For  this  purpose  the  city  of  Orleans  was  closely  in-  siege  of  Oi 
vested,  and  its  reduction  seemed  certain.  Through  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  had  won 
feme  at  Agincourt,  and  was  now  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  besiegers  received  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
which,  consisting  chiefly  of  salted  fish,  gave  to  the 


i 
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battle  H'hich  he  fought  the  name  of  the  Battle 
Herrings.  Attacked  by  a  force  vastly  outnumbei 
his  own,  Fastolf  used  the  herring  waggons  as  po 
of  defence,  and,  having-  thrown  the  enemy  into  c 
fusion,  routed  them  finally  with  great  slaughter.  1 
Fastolf  is  the  Falstaff  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  one  resembles  the  othe 
name  only. 

The  people  of  Orleans  were  now  reduced 
desperate  straits.  A  French  proposal  to  place  Orlt 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  mel 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  with  the  summary  answer 
he  was  not  a  man  to  beat  the  bush  in  order 
others  might  have  the  birds.  But  the  course 
events  was  to  be  turned  in  a  way  looked  for  by  m 
Just  about  the  time  when  Fastolf  was  bringing 
convoy  of  food  for  the  English,  a  young  womai 
Doraremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  informed 
commanding  officer  of  the  district  that  she  was  divi 
commissioned  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  am 
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source  of  her  revelations,  declared  that  her  call  clearly 
was  from  God;  and,  having  received  the  king's 
sanction,  she  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a  formal 
summons  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  accom- 
pany her  on  a  crusade  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  Turks.  At  Blois,  finding  a  force  prepared  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  she  purged  it  of  all  bad 
characters,  and  made  the  men  feel  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  sacred  work.  She  had  no  sooner  reached 
Orleans,  than  the  wind,  which  had  kept  some  vessels 
from  going  up  the  river  for  a  convoy,  suddenly 
changed.  Embarking  on  one  of  the  vessels,  she  sailed 
up  with  the  little  fleet,  brought  the  stores  of  food  into 
the  town,  and  changed  completely  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  besieged. 

Thus  far  they  had  been  chiefly  passive.     By  her  ckn:oii«tioii    of 
advice  they  attacked  the  forts  built  by  the  English,     «t     BiMimi. 
and  took  them  in  succession,  until  one  only,  the     **^ 
Toumelle,  remained.    In  the  attempt  to  scale  the  walls 
of  this  fort,  Joan  was  wounded,  and  carried  into  a  vine- 
yard, while  the  French  leader  sounded  the  retreat. 
"Wait  awhile,"  she  cried  out.   "So  soon  as  my  standard 
touches  the  walls,  you  shall  take  the  fort."     Her  words, 
it  is  said,  were  verified ;  and  on  the  next  day  theTiinglish 
raised  the  siege  and  marched  northwards.     Charles 
VII.    was    crowned    at    Rheims;     and    with    this 
fulfilment  of  her  hopes  she  felt  that  her  task  was 
done. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  with  such  a  conviction  the  Oaptn'*  muI 
enthusiasm  which  she  had  thus  (ax  awakened  should  otAn,  i4ao. 
pass  away.  The  war  went  on ;  and  the  French  king 
underwent  fresh  defeats.  Joan  herself  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Compifegne,  handed  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  English,  who 
had  Always  attributed  her  work  to  an  evil  inspiration. 
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and  proceeded  to  deal  with  her  as  a  sorceress,  i 
whom  the  flames  were  hungering  (1430). 
f  The  issue  was  not  doubtful;  but,  when  senten 
was  given  against  her,  she  still  insisted  that  she  he 
to  her  Lord,  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  whi 
fastened  to  the  stake  in  the  market-place  of  Roue 
she  declared  that  hei  voices  were  of  God,  and  th 
they  had  never  deceived  her  (1431).  One  at  Ik 
amongst  her  English  executioners  confessed  his  fe 
that  their  cause  was  lost,  because  they  had  burnt 

If  the  English  cause  was  the  cause  of  Henry  V,, 
'  was  certainty  lost.  The  idea  of  retaining  possessii 
of  all  France  for  the  child  Henry  VI.  was  f 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  so  manifest  an  impossibilil 
that  he  fell  back  on  the  plan  of  keeping  Normani 
only.  But  the  waters  were  growing  stormy  on  j 
sides.  In  spite  of  his  having  accepted  a  cardina 
hat,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  WinchestCT,  contrivi 
to  retain  and  increase  his  influence  at  the  expense 
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This    measurt:    gave   great   offence    to    the   Duku  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  a  large  body  of  the  jieople. 

But  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  suddenly  attacked  Trial  o 
through  his  wife,  Eleanor  Cobham,  who,  along  witl 
Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  chaplain  of  the  duke,  wa 
accused  of  sorcery  and  treason.  The  charge  takes  us 
into  that  strange  and  horrible  region  of  imaginary  or 
impossible  crimes,  in  which  so  much  of  the  real 
history  of  the  English  people  has  been  enacted. 
Like  the  Obi  women  of  the  West  Indies,  Dolingbrokl-, 
it  was  said,  had  made  an  image  of  wood  resembling 
the  king,  whose  strength,  it  was  supposed,  would 
waste  away  as  the  image  was  slowly  consumed. 
Bolingbroke  suffered  as  a  traitor;  his  alleged  accom- 
plice, Margaret  Jourdcmain,  commonly  known  as  the 
Witch  of  Eye,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  having  been  compelled  to  do  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London,  was  imprisoned  for  life. 

In  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  :ill  MnrriJEaoi  hib 
other  measures,  the  young  king  followed  implicitly  the  Hargiiot  or 
counsels  of  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  and  of 
William  De  la  Pole,  Earl  uf  Suffolk,  the  son  of  that  De 
la  Pole  who  had  been  a  councillor  to  Richard  IL 
(p.  297).  The  latter  urged  the  king  to  marry  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  R^ne,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular 
king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  This  princess  he  was 
to  receive  without  a  dowry,  while  he  was  to  yield  to 
Ren€  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  so  far  as  he 
had  any  power  over  them. 

These  concessions  «'ere  .strongly  resented  by  the  Doaib  or    tha 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  aoun  afterwards  arrested,    oaaior  and  ut 
A  few  days  later,  he  died  (1447),  and  Suffolk  was    toL^iw"'''' 
Strongly  suspected  of  having  biought  about  his  death. 
The    death  of    Cardinal    Beaufort    followed   almost 
immediately.      Shakespeare    has    drawn    a    terrible 
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picture  of  the  agonies  of  despair  which  darkened 
closing  hours ;  but  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene  gai 
veiy  different  picture  of  the  calmness  with  which 
gave  his  final  orders,  and  took  part  in  the  religi 
services  for  the  dying, 
k  Little  now  remained  of  the  splendid  conquest: 
Henry  V.  Before  the  end  of  1450,  the  wholt 
Normandy  was  completely  wrested  from  the  Engli 
and  the  credit  of  the  disasters  which  led  to 
result  was  largely  given  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  1 
was  by  a  newly-coined  word  called  a  jackaiiape,. 
rime  averring  that  he  was  "  the  ape  with  his  clog  « 
had  tied  Talbot  our  good  dog,"  Talbot  being 
Earl  of  Shrew-sbury.  Absurd  chaises  were  broil 
against  him  j  but  Henry,  refusing  to  pass  a  sentei 
ordered  him  to  leave  England  for  five  years.  T 
following  the  example  of  Richard  II.  (p.  381), 
gave  offence  to  many,  and  satisfied  none.  Sufi 
was  seized  on  his  voyage  to  Flanders,  taken 
of  his  ship,  placed  in  a  small  boat,  and  bcheai 
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Suffolk  was  gono;  and  the  Duke  of  Yutk,  son  of  lo 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,'  a  cousin  of  king  Henry  V.,  " 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  claiming  a  5 
prominent  share  in  the  work  of  government.  But 
his  efforts  were  fruitless,  until  a  series  of  fresh  reverses 
still  further  reduced  the  English  power  in  France. 
Normandy  had  been  already  lost.  Guienne  and 
Gascony,  which  had  remained  attached  to  the 
Enghsh  crown  since  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  to  Henry 
II.{p.i96),  now  became  French  possessions;  and  grave 
fears  were  felt  even  for  Calais,  the  only  town  remaining 
to  the  English  on  the  Continent  (145 1 ).  So  ended  the 
hundred  years'  war,  in  the  thorough  frustration  of  the 
claims  and  plans  which  led  to  it,  and  in  a  vast 
aggrandisement  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  attempt 
made  two  years  later  to  recover  these  provinces  ended 
in  hopeless  failure. 

To  the  Duke  of  York  these  calamities  seemed  to  in' 
call  for  and  to  justify  more  active  interference.  ' 
Marching  to  London  with  an  army  of  followers,  he 
declared,  as  Henry  IV.  had  declared  on  landing  at 
Ravenspur,  that  he  sought  only  the  removal  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  king. 
His  reception  led  him  to  dismiss  his  forces;  but, 
having  done  so,  he  found  himself  in  the  power  of  his 
rival,  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  latter,  however,  was 
afraid  to  employ  any  extreme  measures.  Rumour 
said  that  10,000  men  were  hastening  to  London  under 
the  command  of  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  Edward  IV.  To  avert 
this  danger,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  contented  himself 
with  demanding  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  make 
public  profession  of  his  loyalty.  The  duke  did  so, 
and  was  allowed  to  go  free  (1452). 

'  See  Genealoiiy  IV, 
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na  otTU  wui  We  now  reach  a  miserable  time  of  deadly  pli 
oiExgiuiii.  fgmjs^  and  pjyii  wars,  which  seem  to  impair  or  dest 
all  sense  of  honesty  and  duty,  and  to  train  men  to 
endurance  or  to  the  liking  of  every  kind  of  injusti 
ferocity,  and  cruelty.  In  1453,  eight  years  after  tl 
marriage,  queen  Margaret  gave  birth  to  a  son,  nan 
Edward;  but  the  mind  of  the  king  was  now 
^solutely  upset  that  he  could  not  be  made  to  un< 
stand  the  tidings  that  he  was  a  father.  To  prov 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government,  the  lords 
parliament  appointed  the  Duke  of  York  Protector 
England;  but  his  otRce  came  to  an  end  with 
recovery  of  the  king  (Chrislmas,  1453),  and  he  ■ 
deprived  also  of  the  governorship  of  Calais. 

iheVui  oi  ua  Taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  the  Duke 
St*"  SS  York,  with  other  lords,  marched  towards  London  fl 
*''**^  ***  the  north,  fought  and  won  a  battle  at  St.  Albans, 
first  fight  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  then  besou 
the  king's  forgiveness  for  having  done  sa 
pardon  was  granted ;  but  again  the  king  fell  ill,  1 
again  York  was  named  Protector,  with  the  pro' 
that  he  should  not  be  released  of  the  office  excep 
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these  forces  at  Northampton,  was  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  (1460). 

Returning  from  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  York  hurried  ^^J^®^  .^ 
to  London,  and  there,  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  Duiwortorii 
he  gave  to  the  Chancellor  a  paper  in  which  he  claimed 
the  crown,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Lionel,  an 
elder  brother  of  John  of  Ghent,  through  whom 
Henry  IV.  and  his  successors  professed  to  draw  their 
title.  In  making  this  claim,  he  was  taking  his  stand 
on  later  theories  of  primogeniture  and  succession. 
King  Henry  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  old 
English  practice  when  he  said,  "My  father  and  my 
father's  father  were  kings  before  me ;  I  have  been  king 
forty  years  from  my  cradle.  You  have  all  sworn  fealty 
to  me  as  your  sovereign.  How  can  my  title  be  called 
into  question  ?  "  He  would  have  been  wholly  in  agree- 
ment with  the  old  practice,  had  he  urged  that  the 
choice  of  the  nation  barred  all  retrospective  inquiries 
as  to  lineal  descent. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  such  arguments  would  ®^S®',^*^' 
carry  much  weight  at  such  a  time.  The  lords  decided 
on  the  score  of  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  but  an  arrangement  was  made  not  unlike  that 
which  was  entered  into  in  the  case  of  Stephen  and 
Henry  11.  (p.  196).  Henry  was  to  remain  king,  and 
York  was  to  succeed  him;  but  to  this  compact 
queen  Margaret,  who  thought  of  her  son,  had  no 
idea  of  assenting.  The  Duke  of  York  was  induced 
to  attack  her  forces  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  himself 
slain  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Wakefield  (Dec.  30, 
1460).  It  is  hard  to  determine  which  side  lies  more 
open  to  the  charge  of  wanton  cruelty  in  these  Wars  of 
the  Roses ;  so  called  from  the  white  rose  worn  as  the 
badge  of  the  Yorkists,  and  the  red  rose  of  the 
Lancastrians. 
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■■  The  Lancastrians'  victory  at  Wakefield  was  fullty 
a  few  weeks  later  by  a  defeat  at  Mortimer's  Cr 
Before  the  battle,  the  Eari  of  March,  the  fin 
Edward  IV.,  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  three  e 
in  the  sky  which  meiged  into  one ;  a  phenomenot 
no  meajis  unparalleled  in  this  country  or  in  ott 
Amongst  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  and  a 
wards  among  the  victims  executed,  was  Owen  Tu< 
a  Welsh  chieftain,'  who  claimed  descent  from  C 
wallader  (p.  43),  and  who  had  married  the  widoi 
Henry  V,  Edmund,  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of 
marriage,  became  the  father  of  Henry  VII. 

*  This  tum  of  fortune  reversed  the  position 
the  combatants.  The  Yorkists  underwent  a  se' 
defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  (Feb. 
1461).  But  although  king  Henry  was  now  free. 
Earl  of  March  advanced  to  London,  and  was  recei 
with  acclamations  by  the  citizeris.  Following 
father's  example,  the  earl  summoned  a  cour 
and  asserted   his  right  to  the  crown.'     The  k 
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The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  making  Edward  king ;  and  he  was  yet  to  do  other 
acts  which  would  win  for  him  the  title  of  the  Kingmaker. 
For  the  present  he  had  to  face  the  army  of  Henry 
and  Margaret.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Towton,  a 
few  miles  from  York.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides 
was  vast ;  but  the  adherents  of  the  new  king  were  the 
victors,  Henry  and  Margaret  Red  towards  Scotland  ; 
Edward,  returning  to  London,  was  crowned  on  the 
28th  of  June.  His  brothers  George  and  Richard, 
afterwards  Richard  III,,  were  created  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  of  Gloucester;  and  a  council,  calling 
itself  the  parliament  of  the  nation,  declared  the  three 
preceding  soi'ereigns  usurpers. 

Escaping  to  France,  Margaret  made  a  treaty  with  Battia  or  e 
the  French  king,  Louis  XL,  by  which  she  promised 
to  surrender  Calais  as  the  price  of  his  help  But  the 
capture  of  a  few  strong  castlL=i  m  the  north  of  England 
shed  only  a  momentary  gleam  of  h^ht  on  her  cause ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  igim  a  fugitive, 
felling  sometimes,  it  is  said,  among  robbers,  and 
escaping  by  an  appeal  to  their  loyalty  She  succeeded 
in  making  her  way  to  Flandtrs  ,  but  tht  partisans  of 
Henry  were  again  defeated  at  Huvham  (May  14 
1464),  and  from  this  time  Henry  li\ed  m  hiding  for 
more  than  a  year. 

His  part  on  the  political  stage  wis   however,  not  MirriiEs 
yet  wholly  ended;   and  Edward's   marrngc  became      to    Eiiiai 
the  cause  of  his  temporary  restoration       I  he  widow      uel 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  been  regent  for 
France  in  Henry's  childhood  (p,  290),  had  married 
Richard  Woodville,  Lord  Rivers ;  and  her  diughtet 
Elizabeth  (who  was  also  a  widow,  her  husband,  Sir 
John  Grey,  having  been  killed  in  the  second  battle 
of  St.   Albans)    now    became    the   wife   cf    Edwird, 
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the  chief  use,  of  language  was  to  deceive;  and 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  stood  by  no  means  ale 
in  his  age,  as  a  proficient  in  the  school  of  fkl^hoc 

^L*  iMuTS  ^^^  opposing  annies  met  at  Bamet  (Aiml 
w>rwtok.iuL  1471);  and  here,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  the  Eai 
Warwick  was  slain.  The  kingmaker  left  the  I 
whom  he  had  abased  triumphant ;  and  the  overlh 
of  Margaret's  forces  at  Tewkesbury,  a  few  days  la 
finally  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Lancai 
The  prince  of  Wales  either  fell  in  the  fight,  or 
murdered  immediately  after  the  battle;  the  I 
himself,  it  was  said,  giving  him  a  blow  with 
gauntleted  hand  when  he  cried  for  mercy. 

"Edir^*nr "'  ^'^^^^  writers  spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Glouce 
the  future  Richard  III.,  as  the  murderer;  but  J 
more  likely  that  the  evil  name  which  he  aiterw! 
acquired,  ^tened  on  him  the  credit  of  acts  ' 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  He  was  at  this  tin 
lad  of  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is  probab 
true  story,   that  Edward,  seeking  to  force  his  1 
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Strong  temptation  for  the  English  people ;  and 
Kdward,  holding  out  this  bait  before  them,  obtained, 
by  dint  of  personal  pleading,  vast  sums  of  money  as 
donations  under  the  title  of  benevolences.  These 
contributions  were  supposed  to  be  prooft  of  the 
devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  giver.  Really,  ihey  were 
taxes  of  the  severest  kind  ;  but  their  fuli  pressure  was 
to  be  felt  later  on.  For  the  time  they  enabled 
Edward,  along  with  his  other  revenues,  to  invade 
France  in  1475,  with  a  splendid  army. 

But  Louis  XI.  had  no  idea  of  fighting.  Instead  of  co 
handing  over  the  French  kingdom  to  Edward,  as  the  i 
English  herald  desired  him  to  do,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  English  king  had  not  come  so 
much  on  his  own  account  as  on  that  of  his  ally,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  could  not  do  much  to  help 
bim  after  all.  So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  herald 
with  a  handsome  gift,  assuring  him  of  a  vastly  larger 
reward,  if  he  would  bring  Edward  over  to  his  oivn  side. 
The  herald  did  his  bidding  so  well,  that  a  truce  was 
made  for  seven  years,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
French  king  should  jiay  a  yearly  pension,  which  the 
English  sovereign  might,  if  he  pleased,  term  a 
tribute. 

These  terras  having  !)L*cn  agreed  to,  Edward  and  i* 
I.ouis  met  on  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  Somme  at 
Pequigny.  After  conversing  awhile,  Louis  courteously 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  he  should  feel  in  welcoming 
him  to  Paris.  The  words  were  not  meant  seriously, 
but  Edward  seemed  inclined  to  treat  them  as  so 
meant;  and  Louis,  taking  care  that  nothing  should 
come  of  them,  told  the  historian,  Philip  of  Commines, 
that  English  kings  had  been  far  too  often  in  Paris 
already. 

Edward  returned   to  England,   stronger,   it   might  D( 
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have  been  thought,  than  he  had  left  itj  but  strife  i 
division  had  taken  deep  loot  in  his  own  fam 
There  was  a  quarrel  between  his  two  brothi 
Clarence  and  Gloucester ;  and  there  was,  further, 
old  quarrel  between  Clarence  and  himself  the  rene 
of  which  led  to  the  trial  and  condemnatioD 
Clarence  as  a  traitor.  He  was  put  to  death  seen 
in  the  Tower,  how,  none  could  say  with  certaii 
A  story  sprang  up  afterwards  that  he  was  drowned 
a  butt  of  wine. 

In  1477  the  strange  career  of  the  Burgundian  du 
Charles  the  Bold,  was  brot^ht  to  an  end  on 
battlefield  of  Nancy.  His  only  child,  Mary,  man 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  HI.,  i 
left  two  children,  a  son,  Philip,  heir  to  the  due 
and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who,  by  the  treaty  of  Ai 
(Dec.  24,  1482),  was  contracted  to  the  Frei 
dauphin.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  Louis  XI.  1 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  engagement  that 
dauphin   should   marry   Elizabeth,    the   daughter 
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^nd  most  urgent  need.  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV., 
nis  eldest  son  was  allowed  to  succeed  ;  and  the  only 
tflode  by  which  the  poor  child  could  be  removed 
from  a  post  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  he  was  incompetent  to  fill,  was  that  of  deposi- 
tion followed  by  murder. 

Edward  V.,  a  boy  now  twelve  years  old,  had  been  t 
bom  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  where  his 
mother  had  taken  refuge  on  the  expulsion  of  her 
husband  from  the  throne.  In  the  same  sanctuary 
she  again  found  shelter  when  she  saw  that  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  to  whose  care  Edward  IV.  had  on  his 
death-bed  commended  his  son,  was  resolutely  set 
against  her  ascendency.  In  fact,  Richard  already 
aimed  at  something  more  than  the  degradation  of  the 
queen  mother.  He  meant  to  be  king,  and,  finding 
that  he  could  not  count  on  the  aid  of  Lord 
Hastings,  a  favourite  minister  of  Edward  IV.  and 
governor  of  Calais,  he  resolved  on  his  death, 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  Hastings  is  told  by  Sir  Harfloret  Lorfl 
Thomas  More,  who  heard  it,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  ^^^ 

Cardinal  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  arrested  by 
Richard  at  the  same  time.  According  to  this  tale, 
Richard,  as  Protector  of  the  young  king,  appeared  in 
the  council  chamber,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  manner  singularly  gra.cious,  and  remarking 
to  the  bishop  of  Ely  that  his  strawberries  were  very 
fine,  asked  to  have  a  mess  of  them.  Leaving  the 
room  for  about  an  hour,  he  returned  in  a  very  different 
mood,  and  with  a  frown  on  his  face  asked  what 
punishment  they  deserved  who  should  dare  to  plot 
against  him  as  Protector  in  the  English  kingdom. 
When  Lord  Hastings  said  that  they  ought  to  be 
punished  as  traitors,  Richard,  baring  his  left  arm, 
which  had  always  been  shrunk,  had  the  astounding 
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assurance  to  exhilnt  it  as  evidence  of  the  sorceries 
witchcraft  of  his  brother's  wife  and  of  Jane  Shoi 
favourite  of  Lord  Hastings.  The  utterance  of 
latter  name  filled  Hastings  with  a  sense  of  his  < 
danger;  but  he  summoned  courage  again  to  say  t 
if  they  had  done  heinous  acts,  they  deserved  heir 
punishment  "What?  do  you  serve  me  with  ife 
ands  ?  "  cried  Richard  ;■  "  I  tell  you  they  have  doni 
and  I  will  prove  it  on  your  body."  On  his  giving 
signal  Hastings  was  arrested.  "  I  will  not  dii 
added  Richard,  "till  they  have  brought  me  ) 
head."  In  a  few  minutes  the  work  of  muider 
done. 
Beioinuon  of  As  Richard  had  begun,  so  he  went  on.  He  i 
oio^mtar.  "*  ^1°^  have  been  naturally  cruel,  and  he  was  beyont 
doubt  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  of  unquestion; 
bravery.  But  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  n 
that  his  only  road  to  success  lay  through  murder ; 
he  steadily  set  himself  to  cany  through  the  w 
which  he  had  taken  in  hand.     His  fir-st  step  wa; 
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Hence  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  db 
that,  when  Richard  came  forward  to  assert  that  his  i 
own  title  to  the  crown  was  better  than  that  of  his 
nephew,  an  assembly,  styled  a  parliament,  should  at 
once  admit  his  arguments,  depose  the  reigning  king, 
and  offer  Richard  the  crown.  Not  three  months  had 
passed  since  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  when  the 
child,  Edward  V.,  was  thus  thrust  down  from  the 
throne  whicn  he  had  never  sought  to  ascend. 


CHAPTER  LXVl. 

THE   REJGN    OF    RICHARD    111. 

Technically,  Richard  III,  was  no  usurper;  but  w 
neither  was  William  the  Conqueror  in  this  sense  an 
usurper  (p.  157).  Koth  received  an  ofTer  of  the  crown, 
and  both  accepted  it;  and  Richard,  perhaps,  made 
greater  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects 
than  were  ever  made  by  the  Conqueror.  He  declined 
"benevolences"  which  were  offered  to  hira  at  Glou- 
cester and  at  Worcester,  and  sought  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  popular  mind  by  a  sijlcndid 
progress  through  the  country. 

But  in  London  dark  rumours  were  spread  about  m 
the  fate  of  the  poor  children  in  the  Tower;  and  when 
a  rising  for  their  liberation  w.as  threatened,  the  people 
were  told  that  an  insurrection  would  be  fruitless  to 
set  the  dead  free.  Edward  V  and  h]s  brother  were 
murdered.  This  much  all  knew  ,  and  none,  probably, 
doubted  that  the  murder  was  perpetratLd  by  Richard's 
order.  Twenty  years  later  some  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  crime  threw  a.  little  lyhl  on  the 
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mystery.  According  to  them,  Richard's  order  was  sent 
to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury, 
who  refused  to  obey  it.  The  order  was  followed  by 
a  command  that  he  should  deliver  up  all  the  keys  of 
the  Tower  for  one  night  to  Sir  James  Tyrell,  whose 
accomplices  smothered  the  two  children  as  thej 
slept,  and  buried  their  bodies  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase, 
where  they  were  found  about  two  centuries  later. 
T  Sir  Thomas  More  gives  a  graphic  account  of  tlw 
remorse  which  seized  on  Richard  after  this  fou 
crime.  Never  again,  he  tells  us,  had  the  king  quie 
in  his  mind.  "  When  he  went  abroad,  his  eyes  whirlei 
about,  his  body  privily  fenced,  his  hand  ever  on  hi 
da^er,  his  countenance  and  manner  like  one  alway 
ready  to  strike  again.  He  took  HI  rest  at  nights,  la 
long  waking  and  musing ;  sore  wearied  with  care  am 
watch,  he  rather  slumbered  than  slept  So  was  hi 
restless  heart  continually  tossed  and  tumbled  with  th 
tedious  impression  and  strong  remembrance  of  hi 
most  abominable  deed." 
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^osworth;  in  which  the  two  armies  came  into  conflict, 
■xras  one  of  fearful  rnisery  for  Richard.  But  in  the 
morning  he  appeared  wearing  his  crown,  and  addressed 
his  soldiers  with  more  than  his  usual  vigour.  The  fight 
soon  became  a  hand-to-hand  encounter ;  and  Richard, 
seeing  his  rival,  rushed  at  his  bodyguard,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  was  cut  down.  His  crown  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  u'as 
instantly  saluted  as  king. 

So  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  the  last  of  the  tub  EnflinB  oi 
sovereigns  belonging  to  the  line  of  the  Plantagencls.  pianugonBH. 
The  feeling  of  the  people  towards  him  was  shown 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  indignities  offered  to 
his  body,  which  was  stripped  and  thrown  across  a 
horse  with  a  halter  round  the  neck,  and  buried  with 
scant  ceremony  in  the  Greyfriars  Church  at  Leicester 
(1485). 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE   REIGN   OF    HENRV   VJ[. 

The  new  king  was  a  younger  man   by  seven  years  HarriaBO      oi 
than  the  tyrant  whom  he  had  overthrown.     He  had     with      Eiua. 
been  hailed  as  king  on  the  battlefield,  and  he  took     oiMwani  iv. 
care,  at  the  fitting  time,  to  urge  this  plea  as  confirm- 
ing his  title  to  the  crown.     But  he  was  well  aware 
that  this  question  of  title  must  for  him  be  a  thorny 
one.      A   parliament    might  be   found   to  admit  his 
right.      But  there  was   seemingly  no  ri(;ht  which  a 
parliament  could  not  be  found  to  assert,  so  long  as  it 
was  backed  at  the  moment   by  might ;   and   Henry 
felt  that  he  should  be  standing  on  surer  ground  by 
carrying  out  his  contract  of  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
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the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  thus  uniting  in'a  measi 

the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  signifying  t 

union  by  the  adoption  of  the  double  rose,  white  a 

red,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Tudor  sovereign. 

'b!i?f  ito^L       The  weakness  of  his  title  explains,  we  can  scare 

iSl^"°w^  doubt,  the  two  attempts  made  to  dethrone  him ;  i 

bKOciier.       one  by  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  a  s 

of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  put  to  des 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (p.  306) ;  the  other,  1 

years  later,  1497,  by  Perltin  Warbeck,  who  profesf 

himself  to  be  the  Duke  of  York,  the  younger  brotl 

(p.  308)  of  Edward  V.    Both  were  defeated,  and  Simi 

became  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen  ;  Warbt 

was  executed  in  1499. 

lenry  vn.  and       From  the  first  Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  as 

manu.  the  course  which  it  would  be  most  prudent  for  him 

follow.      He   was  well  content  to  work  within  1 

limits  of  the  law,  and  he  took  care  always  to  have  I 

law  on  his  side.     But  he  had  no  special  love 

parliaments,  and  he  saw  that  the  readiest  means 
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through  peace,  he  avoided  all  wars,  and  strove 
especially  to  cement  his  alliance  with  Spain  by  bring- 
ing about  the  marriage  of  his  son  Arthur,  prince  of 
Wales,  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  (i  500).  Arthur  died 
soon  after  the  marriage  (1502),  and  by  a  papal  dis- 
pensation Catherine  became  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
afterwards  Henry  VII 1.  (1509). 

ITie  discontinuance  of  parliaments  was  followed  by  Morton's  Pork. 
a  revival  of  the  exactions,  ironically  termed  benevol- 
ences (p.  305),  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  Henry  was,  indeed,  entering  on  the 
path  of  systematic  exaction ;  and  he  was  effectually 
aided  by  Cardinal  Morton,  whose  dilemma,  known 
as  Morton's  Fork,  drew  large  sums  from  the  citizens 
of  London,  those  who  lived  splendidly  being  told 
that  their  way  of  living  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  great  wealth,  and  those  who  exhibited  a  shabby 
economy  being  informed  that  their  thrift  left  them  the 
better  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the  king's  needs. 

The  increase  of  his  own  resources  was  the  more  Effects  of  the 
welcome  to  Henry,  as  it  enabled  him  more  effectually  e<wm.  ° 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  had  swept  away  a  large  part  of  the  old  nobility, 
and  in  any  future  contest  the  victory  must  lie  with 
the  side  which  could  most  avail  itself  of  the  use  of 
artillery;  but  guns  were  not  like  bows  and  arrows, 
ivhich  each  peasant  carried  for  himself,  and  which 
might  be  used  by  the  nobles  as  easily  as  by  the  kings. 
The  latter  alone  could  command  this  new  and  most 
potent  arm  of  war. 

Still  it  was  needful  to  place  all  possible  checks  on  statute  of  uv- 
the  influence  of  the  greater  nobles ;  and  the  Statute  of    ^^^^ 
Liveries  struck  at  the  military  households  which  they 
took  a  pride  in  maintaining.     This  statute  Henry 
inforced  with  such   inflexible    severity,   that,  being 
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received  by  the  Lancastrian  Earl  of  Oxford  wil 
great  retinue  of  men  wearing  his  livery,  he  than 
his  host  for  his  good  show,  but  added  that  he  c( 
not  have  his  laws  broken  in  his  sight,  and  that 
attorney  must  speak  with  him.  The  earl  was 
pleased  to  escape  with  a  fine  of  ^^  10,000. 
o^nnona  of  But,  in  truth,  so  long  as  he  had  the  letter  of  lav 
i^St^  his  side,  Henry  cared  little  for  the  justice  of 

methods  which  might  be  used  for  extorting  mc 
from  his  subjects;  and  in  putting  the  law  to 
use  he  found  worthy  helpers  in  two  barons  of 
exchequer,  named  Richard  Empson  and  Edm 
Dudley.  These  men  revived  all  the  dormant  fei 
claims  of  the  crown,  and  inforced  the  paymen 
all  arrears  due  under  these  claims.  For  those  ' 
failed  to  appear  before  them  in  personal  actions  t. 
ready  sentence  was  outlawry — a  sentence -which  m 
be  reversed  on  payment  of  a  huge  fine,  which  was 
course,  the  real  motive  of  their  judgment  Nor  v 
these  the  only  weapons  in  their  legal  economy. 
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that  the  nation  only  has  the  disposal  of  the  national 
revenue. 

England  was  then,  in  short,  on  the  road  to  freedom ; 
but  it  had  completed  only  a  small  portion  of  the    KaiFaauaT^ 
journey.     The  condition  of  Englishmen  differed  from 
that  of  Frenchmen  in  three  important  points. 

(i)  There  was  here  no  caste  of  nohility;  it  would  iiembenup  or 
be  more  strictly  true  to  say  that  here  there  was  no  Lonu. 
nobility  of  hlood  at  all.  The  noble  was  one  who,  hy 
virtue  of  his  property  and  wealth,  had  acquired  a 
position  which  led  to  his  being  summoned  personally 
to  join  the  councils  of  the  king ;  but  his  sons  were  in 
no  way  different  from  their  fellow  subjects ;  and  only 
the  eldest  son  of  arj  earl  or  baron  became  earl  or 
baron  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Membership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  depended  wholly  on  the  king's  writ. 
The  noble  summoned  to  one  parliament  might,  or 
might  not,  he  summoned  to  the  next.  He  had  no 
formal  right  to  expect  the  writ,  and  he  could  not 
demand  it.  Still  less  could  he  hand  on  to  his  son  a 
right  of  which  he  was  not  possessed  himself. 

But  (z)  for  the  whole  body  of  the  English  people  Daciy  or  Pm- 
the  burdens  of  feudalism  had  been  lightened  as  they  EngiaiuL 
were  lightened  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  except,  per- 
haps, for  the  peasants  of  Switzerland.  There  was 
one  law  only  for  all  subjects,  although  the  clergy  still, 
in  certain  cases,  claimed  exemption  from  its  opera- 
tion. Money  rents  had  come  to  be  generally  sub- 
stituted for  personal  service  ;  and  the  effects  of  the 
Black  Death  had,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  258),  vastly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  labourers. 

(3)  The  growth  of  the  towns  was  constantly  drawing  ^'^^'^J,"  J'^l 
off  many  from  the  country,  who  were  tempted  by  the     in  the  country, 
prospect  of  higher  wages  and  a  less  monotonous  life; 
and  this  made  it  easier  for  those  who  remained  to 
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demand  an  increased  rate  of  wages.  But  they  bad 
still  many  hardships  to  contend  with.  The  spread  of 
woollen  majiufaclures  had  led  to  the  establishment  of 
large  sheep  farms ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  tenant^ 
failing  to  pay  their  rent,  were  ejected  from  their 
holdings.  Of  these  ntJt  a  few  fell  into  the  class  of 
vagabonds  or  thieves,  and  incurred  the  savaga 
penalties  denounced  against  all  such.  All  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  something  had  been  done  towards 
getting  rid  of  the  evils  of  serfdom,  and  that  the  theory 
of  serfdom  had  been  swept  away  altogether. 
BuKinntnn  df  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  had,  further,  the  effect  0 
iKMon.  reconciUng  the   Welsh  to    the   rule   of   an    EnglisI 

sovereign  who  was  also  a  Welshman.  At  this  tim^ 
also,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  English  colonial] 
empire.  England  had  no  share  in  the  glory  of  the: 
first  discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus ;  but  the 
mission  of  Sebastian  Cabot  won  for  her  a  vast  regiori 
in  the  mighty  continent  of  North  America. 

(  Yet  more,  an  influence  was  working,  of  whic!| 
Henry  was  perhaps  only  dimly  conscious,  but  whicli 
was  to  work  a  stupendous  change  throughout  half,  oi 
more  than  half,  of  Christendom.  The  capture  i 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453)  had  sent  ^ 
wards  a  large  number  of  Greeks,  who  carried  will: 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  old  Greek  language  and 
the  old  Greek  literature.  Men's  minds  were  awakenei^ 
and  many  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  wi  ~ 

endowed  with  a  capacity  for  thinking,  weighing,  ani 
judging  for  themselves. 

»  The  result  was  twofold.  On  the  one  side  ther 
was  a  revival  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  so  ^ 
for  its  own  sake  only,  that  it  led  some  to  a  rejectiot 
of  all  religion,  or  to  an  attitude  of  doubt  towards  a 
beliefs.     On  the  other,  there  was  a  growing  coi 
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5  of  the  great  and  widespread  evils  which 
were  marring  the  purity  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  Christian  Church.  On  the  Continent  these  two 
iniluences  ran,  for  the  most  part,  in  separate  streams. 
In  England  they  were,  happily,  lo  a  great  extent, 
blended. 

At  the  head  of  the  thinkers  who  devoted  themselves  ii 
t    th  fl    m'  d    f     f        ■      h"  ry      ' 

J  h    C  1       f  d    r  f  S  d 

Th  m       M  f  d       han    11  C  1       h  d 

ddllyd,  gOfdl  d 

h    Ep     1  S     P     1  d  il  1 


h    h       h     1 
h  f        h 
k  dlyd 


r  1     h  h 

1    11  d  h 

1    ,      b     d        y    h 
d  gained  the  friendship 

When,  however,  they 
part  in  the  task  which 
s,  he  promised  that  he 
o  feel  that  he  had  the 
h.  For  the  present  he 
ly,  and  for  that  purpose 

mercilessly  robbed  by 
Dover  that  he  could  go 
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no  farther  than  France.  This  plundering  of  an 
unoffending  traveller  was  one  of  the  instances  of  legal 
thieving  on  the  king's  behalf,  in  which  Empson  and 
Dudley  were  showing  so  much  expertness. 
'  The  iniquities  of  these  men  were  plainly  forced  on 
the  king's  attention  by  preachers,  who  told  him  that 
his  earthly  !ife  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Henry  pro- 
fessed to  follow  their  counsel,  and  gave  orders,  it  is 
said,  that  full  justice  should  be  done  to  all  who  had 
been  injured.  But  the  evil  still  went  on,  until  the 
king  died  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1509. 


CHAPTER  LXVin. 

THE  REIGN   OF   HENRV  VIII. 

„-      of  A  FEW  weeks  later  his  son  and  successor  Henry  VIII. 

withVn  Bro-  married  Catherine  of  ArraeOn,  his  brother  Arthur's 
ther'aWldov. 
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earnest  of  more  careful  and  impartial  government  for 
the  future. 

The  little  band  of  thinkers  who  had  been  working  BitoTt>  for 
quietly  at  Oxford  thought  that  the  time  for  which 
they  had  long  hoped  and  prayed  was  really  come, 
and  that  they  might  look  for  changes  which  might  all 
tell  for  the  benefit  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  world.  Erasmus,  appointed  Greek  professor  of 
Cambridge,  put  out  his  satire,  Th  P  '  e  of  T  Uy 
{Encomium  Moria),  in  which  he  held  up  o  d  ul 
and  condemnation  the  abuses  in  the  Chu  ch  and  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  from  the  Pope  do  ward  Colet 
now  Dean  of  St,  Paul's,  founded  St,  P.iul  s  School  n 
which  the  pupils  were  to  be  taught  by  k  ndness  n 
place  of  the  stripes  and  blows  then  u  ve  sally  n 
vogue,  and  were  to  receive  knowledge  wh  ch  should 
set  their  minds  working. 

Both  these  men,  as  well  as  Thomas  More,  were  Amwiionot 
ardent  lovers  of  peace,  and  had  an  intense  hatred  for 
all  merely  political  wars.  But  this  dislike  was  by  no 
means  shared  by  the  king,  Henry  bad  inherited  a 
vast  treasure,  and  he  wished  in  his  own  person 
to  equal  or  to  surpass  the  glories  of  Henry  V. 
It  was  well  perhaps  for  his  people  that  he  should  do 
so.  Like  his  father,  he  was  resolved  that  all  his  acts 
should  have  the  sanction  of  law,  and  like  him  he 
knew  how  to  make  parliament  his  most  useful  and 
convenient  instrument. 

For  crimes  which  made  the  ears  of  those  who  parifamsntE 
heard  of  them  tingle,  he  could  always  plead  a  ™^ 
solemn  parliamentary  sanction ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  councils  which  gave  effect  to  his  will  or  his  caprice 
were  not  representative  assemblies  in  the  sense  which 
we  now  attach  to  the  phrase.  The  real  mind  of  the 
people,  it  seems,  had  no    mode  of  expressing  itself 
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except  by  armed  opposition ;  and  for  the  most  part 
the  popular  mind  was  not  roused.  The  iniquities 
which  crushed  individual  men  were,  like  those  of  the 
old  Roman  emperors,  scarcely  felt  by  the  nation  at 
large. 
a  or  noo-  For  the  present  Heniy  solaced  himself  by  dreams 
of  conquest.  But  these  dreams  led  to  more  of  dis- 
appointment than  of  success.  In  his  first  enterprise 
he  won  the  barren  battle  of  the  Spurs  at  Guinegate 
in  France,  and  before  he  returned  to  England  his 
army  in  the  north  had  fought  and  gained  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  which  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  fell  with  the  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry 
{SepL  9,  ist3).  Other  wars  followed,  which  all 
helped  to  make  Henry  poorer ;  and  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence in  ceremonials,  like  that  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  (1520),  left  him  poorer  stUl,  without 
bringing  him  a  whit  nearer  his  purpose  of  recovering 
the  French  provinces  which  had  at  some  time  or  other 
belonged  to  kings  of  England. 
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write ;  every  family  had  a  vote,  and  the  votes  were 
all  taken  by  ballot.  We  have  seen  that  the  Lollards, 
vehement  as  they  were  in  denouncing  the  doctrines  or 
theories  which  they  had  rejected,  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  of  sparing  any  who  rejected  their  own  con- 
clusions (p.  286).  It  was  not  so  with  Thomas  More, 
whose  Utopian  society  proclaimed  full  toleration  for  all 
schools  of  thought  and  varieties  of  opinion,  using 
in  their  worship  a  form  so  arranged  as  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  none,  and  to  express  simply  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  in  God  their  common  Father. 

For  all  these  fancies  or  speculations  Henry  VIII,  Honry  u  Da- 
cared  nothing.  So  far  as  they  might  further  his  own  paiih. 
plans,  he  was  quite  ready  to  make  use  of  Ihem.  But 
these  men  were  working  disinterestedly  in  the  cause 
of  truth  and  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  Henry  had 
no  idea  of  working  for  anything  except  his  own 
likings,  wishes,  and  desires.  He  was  ready  to  quarrel 
with  the  Pope  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so ;  but 
so  long  as  he  thought  that  he  might  need  the  Pope's 
help,  he  was  not  less  ready  to  maintain  that  the 
Papacy  was  an  institution  of  divine  authority.  In 
this  temper  he  wrote  his  book  against  the  German 
reformer  Martin  Luther,  who  had  no  scruples  in 
denouncing  the  Pope  as  the  Antichrist;  and  for 
writing  this  treatise  he  received  from  Leo  X.  that 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  which  later  English 
sovereigns  have  retained  in  a  sense  foreign  to  ihe 
mind  of  the  pontiff  who  bestowed  it. 

The  vehemence  with  which  Henry  maintained  the  Hemy  ana  the 

'  .  Papal  AuUlq- 

divine  authority  of  the  Pope  surprised  Sir  Thomas     rity. 
More,  whose  expressions  of  wonderment  called  forth 
from  the  king  the  confession  that  the  papal  authority 
alone  could  uphold  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,     He  was  anxious  at  the  time  that  his  and 
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her  daughter  Mary  should  succeed  to  ihe  thronej 
and  as  he  wished  that  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  gainsaying, 
so  he  was  ready  to  assert  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  who  alone  could  establish  it. 
To  him  it  was  as  easy  to  take  up  one  position  on  the 
subject  as  another.  It  was  otherwise  with  Sir  Thorn; 
More,  The  king's  arguments  carried  to  hira  a  coor 
viction  never  afterwards  shaken,  and  this  convictioi( 
brought  him  to  the  block. 
>.  When  Heniy  at  last  applied  to  the  Pope  in  refer- 
^  ence  to  this  marriage,  it  was  for  the  purjxtse  not  of 
establishing  its  validity  but  of  obtaining  its  nullifica^ 
tion;  and  the  man  on  whom  he  relied  for  carr>-ing^ 
out  this  scheme  was  the  cardinal  legate,  Thomas 
Wolsey,  archbishop  of  York.  This  eminent  man  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Henry  VII,; 
he  had  risen  rapidly  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  was  now  counting  on  being  the  second 
English  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  (p.  207), 
I.  The  consciousness  that  the  Pope  and  the  emperoi 
Charles  V  might  dispute  the  validity  of  his  marriag 
with  Catherine,  and  the  legitimacy,  therefore,  1 
his  daughter  Mary,  led  the  king  to  determine  tbs| 
the  marriage  should  be  pronounced  void.  Wolse| 
received  the  commission  to  promote  and  obtain  tlvB 
divorce.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  d( 
so,  and  he  failed  (1526).  Henry  resolved  to  go  bk 
own  way,  and  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  without  heedii 
what  the  Pope  might  say  or  think  about  it  Wolscj 
was  not  prepared  to  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  He  b  " 
no  motive  whatever  for  quarrelling  with  him.  Bii| 
he  could  no  longer  be  of  use  to  Henry,  and  parliameni 
therefore  condemned  him  for  having  used  his  legaUni 
authority  in  prejudice  of  the  royal  prerogative  (1539) 
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They  would  probably  with  the  same  ease  have  cou- 
domned  him  on  any  other  chaise  which  might  have 
been  brought  against  him.  He  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  archbishopric  of  York  ;  but  a  few  months  later  he 
was  summoned  to  London  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  He  reached  the  abbey  of  Leicester, 
and  there  died,  expressing,  it  is  said,  the  conviction 
that  if  he  had  served  God  as  he  had  served  his  king. 
He  would  not  have  given  him  over  in  his  old  age 
(■S30). 

In  the  office  of  chancellor  Wolsey  was  succeeded  s« 
by  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  the  parliament  over  which  i 
More  was  called  to  preside  proceeded  to  deal  with  ' 
the  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  They 
went  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  old  controversies. 
Instead  of  debating  as  to  the  measure  of  power 
jx)ssessed  by  the  Pope  in  this  country,  they  trans- 
ferred the  whole  papal  jurisdiction  bodily  to  the 
king,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  this  title  was,  as  we 
may  suppose,  confirmed  by  the  parliament  in  1534. 
Meanwhile  Henry  had  married  Anne  Boleyn  (1532), 
Cranmer,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  de- 
clared the  marriage  with  Catherine  null  and  void ; 
and  thus  England  was  severed  absolutely  from  the 
Papacy. 

But  Henry  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  a? 
allowing  ecclesiastical  or  other  reforms  to  take  any 
other  course  than  that  which  might  suit  or  please 
himself.  He  had  (juarrelled  with  the  Pope;  but  he 
had  not  quarrelled  with  the  doctrines,  tlie  ceremonial, 
and  the  discipline  of  Latin  Christendom.  There 
might  be  one  or  two  points  to  which  he  might  take 
exception  ;  and  if  he  did,  who  had  any  right  to  object 
to  his  so  doing  i>    But  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  defend 
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the  faith  against  heretics.  Tindal,  Tor  attempting 
do  again  the  work  of  Wycli^  had  been  bunted  ^ 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  man  who  had  been  foreni 
amongst  his  persecutors  was  Sir  Thomas  M 
himself. 
Oppiaition  of  More's  mind  had,  indeed,  undei^ne  some  reacd 
iton.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  since  the  king  1 

converted  him  to  the  strongest  theory  which  co 
ever  be  advanced  in  favour  of  papal  supremacy, 
held  the  seals  so  long  as  Henry  refrmned  &om  se' 
ing  himself  openly  from  the  Roman  obedier 
When  the  breach  was  manifest,  he  resigned  the  si 
(i'53z) ;  but  his  resignation  could  not  remove  1 
beyond  the  reach  of  Henry's  parliament  He  ' 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  Anne  Boleyn  as 
lawful  wife  of  the  Icing.  His  answer  (and  in  substa 
it  was  the  answer  returned  by  Fisher,  bishop 
Rochester)  was,  that  he  would  readily  acknowle 
any  child  of  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  as  heir  to 
throne,   if   parliament    should   so   declare,    beca 
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I  can  shift  for  myself"  As  he  knelt  at  the  block  he 
put  aside  his  beard,  with  the  words,  "  Pity  that  should 
be  cut  which  has  not  committed  treason." 

The  brightest  feature  in  More's  character  is  the  ( 
union  of  conscientiousness  and  truthfulness  in  himself, 
with  full  toleration  of  differences  of  opinion  and 
belief  in  others;  but  it  was,  of  course,  impossible, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  that  the  latter  could 
be  anything  but  a  private  opinion,  in  which  piactically 
he  stood  almost  alone.  Like  Erasmus,  however,  he 
would  have  conceded  toleration  within  the  Church  ; 
and  both  hated  schism  more  than   they  hated   per- 


The  tenor  of  Henry's  reign  had  now  undergone  a  Logai  Daipoi 
marked  change.  His  arbitrary  will  was  inforccd  by  vui 
a  despotism  of  the  worst  sort,  a  despotism  which  uses 
the  letter  of  the  !aw  and  the  machinery  of  constitu- 
tional government  as  the  most  convenient  instruments 
of  iniquity.  The  fact  that  this  despotism  had  not 
yet  made  itself  felt  by  the  main  body  of  the  people,  is 
perhaps  the  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  in  courses  at  which  the  world  stood 
amazed. 

Henry's  great  minister,  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  snppreasion  i 
More,  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom  he  made  Earl  of     Monaatam"' 
Essex.     From  Cromwell  he  eagerly  learnt  the  lesson      '^"' 
that,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  he  was  master 
of  the  wealth  of  all   ecclesiastical   and   conventual 
bodies.     A   commission   appointed    for   the  general 
visitation  of  monasteries  led  to  the  decision  that  a 
large  number  of  the  lesser  houses  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, as  little  better  than  dens  of  idleness  and  vice. 
From  parliament  Henry  obtained  a  bill  assigning  to 
him  the  revenues  of  all  monastic  houses  whose  income 
fell  short  of  ;^20o  yearly  {1535). 
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TUB  poKrini^  Henry  had  touched  a  point  on  which  the  pei 
could  feel.  The  monastic  houses  had  done  ' 
much  to  relieve  and  lessen  poverty  and  suffering, 
the  injustice  done  to  them  led  in  the  nortl 
counties  to  an  insurrection,  known  as  the  Pilgrin 
of  Grace,  which  after  some  difficulty  was  suppre: 
(1536).  The  only  effect  of  the  movement  wa: 
hasten  the  ruin  of  the  lai^er  houses.  The  plea 
some  of  them  had  encouraged  their  tenants  to 
the  pilgrimage  was  alleged  as  a  reason  for  t 
dissolution. 

SappTBHian  at  It  was,  howevCT,  easy  to  multiply  charges.  If  1 
had  not  done  this,  they  had  impugned  the  f 
supremacy,  or  condemned  the  rupture  with  Romi 
had  indulged  in  too  great  magnificence.  Ano 
act  of  parliament  suppressed  the  larger  houses. 
king  became  the  lord  of  vast  wealth,  of  which  a  I 
part  was  distributed  amongst  his  personal  friends 
adherents.  The  burdens  of  the  national  taxation  1 
but  litlle  lightened,  and  the  increase  of  pauperism 
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himself  in  white  on  the  day  of  the  execution,  and  on 

the  following  morning  married  Jane  Seymour,  who 

died  in  the  following  year,  almost  immediately  after 

the  birth  of  her  son,  who  lived  to  be  Edward  VI. 

His  next  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves,  was  chosen  for  him  by 

Cromwell,  to  whom  the  choice  was  fatal.     Anne  was 

coarse-looking  and  duU.     She    was  divorced,   and 

Cromwell,  condemned  on  a  multitude  of  charges,  was 

executed.     For  his  fifth  wife  Henry  chose  Catherine 

Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;   but  on  a 

charge  similar  to  that  which  had  been  brought  against 

Anne  Boleyn,  she  too   was  brought  to  the  block, 

1542.    Catherine  Howard  was  succeeded  by  his  sixth 

wife,  Catherine  Parr,  a  widow,  who,  having  narrowly 

escaped  the  fate  of  her  predecessors,  outlived  the 

king. 

Henry  had  on  the  whole  succeeded  fairly  well  in  ®^J?**Arti  JJ5 
carrying  out  his  detestable  schemes.  He  had  transferred  164L 
tohimself  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Pope  had  thus  far 
exercised  or  claimed  in  this  country;  and,  having 
done  this,  he  had  insisted  on  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  the  old  doctrines,  or  of  such  of  them  as  he  still 
sipproved.  In  this  state  of  things  he  discerned  a 
>nost  convenient  means  for  extending  his  own  power. 
They  who  accepted  his  supremacy  over  the  English 
Church  were  just  those  who  were  most  likely  to  call 
^  question  some  of  these  doctrines ;  and  they  who 
•cccpted  the  doctrines  would  be  the  most  tempted 
to  dispute  his  supremacy.  The  former  he  could  visit 
^  the  penalties  of  heresy,  and  the  latter  with  the 
penalties  of  treason.  This  double  scourge  was  made 
ready  to  his  hand  by  the  horrible  act  known  as  the 
Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  passed  by  the  parliament 
in  1541. 
In  the  woridly  sense  of  the  phrase,  Henry  had  ^^Ym.^SSf 
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lived  well ;  and  the  indulgence  of  appetite  had  made 
him  so  hugely  fat,  that  he  could  not  support  the 
veight  of  his  body,  and  was  moved  about  only  by 
machinery.  But  the  discovery  of  plots,  or  of  allied 
plots,  with  the  penalties  following  them,  were  to  go 
on  to  the  end.  This  time  the  conspiracy,  it  is  said, 
was  to  place  the  young  prince  Edward  in  the  hands  of 
the  Howards,  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  attainted ; 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  condemned  and 
executed.  The  duke  himself  escaped  the  same  lot 
only  by  the  king's  death.  Henry  bad  sent  an  mider 
for  his  execution  on  the  previous  evening.  He  was 
dead  before  it  could  be  carried  out ;  and  the  order 
was  suspended.  The  attainder  was  reversed  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary. 
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of  the  prince  under  whom  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  at  length  united.  In  this  scheme  he 
failed.  He  was  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  ecclesiastical  and  religious  reform. 

Henry  VHI.,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  intention  somwirt  u 
that  his  subjects  should  have  any  other  belief  than  turn.  """ 
that  which  he  might  choose  for  them;  and  his  choice 
was  that  in  all  essential  respects  they  should  adhere 
to  the  faith  of  Latin  Christendom,  ahjuring  only  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  or  rather  transferring  that 
supremacy  to  the  king.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  could 
not  be  satisfied  to  confine  himself  within  these  limits  ; 
and  his  feelings  were  fully  shared  by  Ctanmer,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  after  Henry's  death 
found  a  good  many  faults  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin 
or  Roman  Church  which  he  had  not  discovered  in  it 
before. 

But  care  and  prudence  were  needed  in  this  work,  uuriagsafti 
in  which  they  found  themselves  formidably  opposed 
by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Bonner, 
bishop  of  London.  Still  the  process  of  change  was 
carried  on,  sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  harm. 
The  clergy  received  permission  to  marry ;  in  other 
words,  the  freedom  of  which  they  had  only  lately 
been  deprived  was  restored  to  them  (p.  191). 
At  the  same  time,  laws  of  the  most  horrible  and 
barbarous  severity  were  enacted  against  vagrants  or 
mendicants,  who  had  become  such  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastic  houses,  small  and  great. 

Cranmer's  next  step  was  to  draw  up  a  catechism  xho    Boole 
"  for  the   singular   profit   and   instruction    of  young      p?^^."  w 
people,"  and  to  prepare  a  Litui^y  which  should  super- 
sede the  order  of  the  Roman  missal,  and  which  is  in 
substance   the   present    English    Book   of    Common 
Prayer.     But  both  Cranmer  and  Somerset  had  entered 
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on  thomy  paths.  The  latter  had  a  younger  brot 
Thomas  Seymour,  who  had  been  made  Lord  Seyn 
of  Sudeley,  and  who  married  Catherine  Parr, 
widow  of  Henry  VIII.  Seymour  was  High  Adn 
of  England,  and  his  ambition  was  fully  equal  to 
of  the  Protector,  his  elder  brother.  But  that  bro 
was  resolved  on  his  ruin,  Seymour  was  convii 
of  treason  and  executed;  and  Latimer,  bisho] 
Worcester,  preached  a  sermon,  vehemently  justif; 
the  action  of  Somerset 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  had  exc 
popular  commotions  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Prayer-Book  and  Liti 
produced  the  same  effect  now.  Insurrections  t 
place  in  a  large  number  of  the  English  couni 
The  most  formidable  was  the  rising  of  the  mei 
Norfolk,  under  Kelt,  a  tanner,  who  was  also  lor' 
three  manors  in  the  county.  These  movemi 
showed  the  mind  of  the  people  in  greater  or  less  degi 
but  they  were  broken  up  by  ofTers  of  a  general  pare 
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household  promised  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand ;  Mary  remained  inflexible.  "  If  my  chaplains 
do  say  no  mass,"  she  said,  "  I  can  hear  none.  They 
may  do  therein  as  they  will ;  but  none  of  your  new  ser- 
vice shall  be  read  in  my  house,  or  I  will  not  tarry  in  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  a  few  who  pro-  Execution  of 
pounded  notions  or  doctrines  which  were  deemed  issa 
extravagant,  ridiculous,  or  unintelligible.  Of  these 
some  were  priests,  some  laymen.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  was  Joan  Bocher,  a  female  preacher  in 
Kent.  Joan  was  condemned ;  but  Edward  refused  to 
consent  to  her  execution ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to 
Cranmer's  long-continued  and  earnest  expostulations, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  allowed  the  sentence  to 
be  carried  out  Nor  was  Joan  Bocher  the  only  victim 
whom  on  charges  of  heresy  Cranmer  consigned  to  the 
flames. 

Somerset  had  fallen  from  his  first  greatness ;  but  he  Execution  oi 
was  still  a  man  of  dangerous  influence,  and  he  was 
especially  hated  by  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a 
son  of  Dudley,  the  unscrupulous  minister  of  Henry 
VII.  (p.  314).  Warwick  was  now  made  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing 
Somerset  to  the  block. 

The  health  of  the  young  king  soon  gave  warning  of  mness  of  tiM 
further  troubles.  He  had  never  been  strong,  and  ^^' 
he  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his 
physicians.  But  when  after  a  short  recovery  he  again 
became  more  prostrate  than  before,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  pressed  upon  him  the  paramount 
duty  of  providing  that  the  crown  should  not  pass  to 
an  obstinate  papist  such  as  was  his  sister  Mary. 
Edward  was  eager  to  follow  his  counsel  and  do  all 
that  he  could,  and  more  than  he  had  any  right  to  do, 
to  prevent  so  dire  a  catastrophe. 
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With  his  own  hand  he  drew  out  a  paper,  in  which 
crown  was  entailed  iirst  "  on  the  Lad;  Fraunces'  h< 
mayles,"  and  next  on  "  the  Lady  Janes  heirs  mayle 
But  this  paper  excluded  the  two  women,  althoug 
included  their  sons,  Northumberland  scored  out 
letter  "s"  after  the  name  "Jane,"  and  inserted 
two  words  and  her.  The  sentence  now  ran,  "to 
Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  mayles."  The  paper,  t 
altered,  was  signed  by  the  king ;  and  it  cost  the  lift 
Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Northumberland's  next  effort  was  to  secure 
person  of  the  princess  Mary.  A  royal  order  summoi 
her  to  London ;  but  on  her  journey  she  receivei 
warning  which  made  her  huny  back  into  Norfi 
A  few  days  later  Edward  died  (July  6,  iS53)>  '^^ 
death  was  carefully  concealed.  Northumberli 
needed  time  to  arrange  the  measures  necessary 
excluding  Mary  by  the  elevation  of  Lady  Jane  G 
to  the  throne. 
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shriek,  and  sank  upon  the  ground,  confessing  her 
unfitness  for  the  office,  and  praying  that,  if  the  right 
was  hers,  she  might  be  enabled  to  discharge  it  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

Mary  lost  not  a  moment  in  asserting  her  own  claim ;  BiBontion  of 
and  popular  opinion  ran  strongly  on  her  side.  luid.  ua. 
Rumours  were  spread  that  Northumberland  had 
brought  about  tbe  deaths  of  the  High  Admiral 
Seymour,  of  Somerset,  and  of  King  Edward,  and  that 
the  poisoning  of  Jane  Grey  would  open  his  own  way 
to  the  throne.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to 
identify  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  with  that  of  the 
Reformation,  Mary  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
volunteer  army,  which  served  without  pay.  After  a 
painful  reign  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  of  nine  days, 
Jane  left  the  town  and  went  to  Sion  House,  and 
Northumberland  was  driven  to  proclaim  queen  Mary. 
But  he  had  offended  too  deeply  for  pardon.  On 
the  scaffold  he  declared  that  ambition  only  had 
tempted  him  to  conform  to  the  new  worship,  which 
in  his  heart  he  condemned.  In  short,  his  own 
exaltation    had  been  the    one   motive    for    all    his 

The  possession  of  the  crown  was  followed  almost  projoat  of  Mar- 
immediately  by  the  declaration   of  her  intention  to    M'a'ry'"''a1fS 
marry.     Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  wished    PHUipoiHpiHii- 
to  bring  about  her  union  with  Edward  Courtenay, 
whom  Mary  made  Earl  of  Devon,  and  whose  grand- 
mother   was    a    daughter     of     Edward     IV.      But 
Courtenay's  vices  rendered  this  plan  impossible.     The 
next  proposal  came  to  her  from  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  who  prayed  her  to  marry  his  son  Philip,  afterwards 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.     The  idea  of  this  marriage 
was  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  few  Englishmen,  and 
with  deep  dislike    by  many,     Ihere  were  risings  in 
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litany  parts    of    the   country,  and  the   rebelhon   of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
BumiTsartoii  ot       Going  to  the  Guiidhall,  Mary  told  the  citizens  of 
or  Bir  Thomu  London  that  without  the  approval  of  parliament  she 
*  would  most  assuredly  never  marry  at  all.     "  Whete- 

fore,"  she  added,  "  stand  fast  against  these  rebels,  and 
fear  them  not,  for  I  assure  you  I  fear  them  nothing 
at  all,"  After  fierce  fighting  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed ;  and  Wyat  paid  the  penalty  of  failure  with 
his  life.  But  his  conspiracy  was  fatal  also  to  one  who 
was  wholly  guiltless  of  any  share  in  it.  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband  had  been  thus  far  spared ;  an 
order  was  now  sent  for  the  execution  of  both,  in 
pursuance  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  them  three 
months  before.  Jane  was  but  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  she  declared  with  thorough  truth  that  the 
device  of  raising  her  to  the  throne  was  none  of 
her  seeking,  and  that  she  washed  her  hands  as 
to  the  procurement  or  desire  of  such  dignity  by 
her. 
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queen's  permission  he  was  ready  to  show  that  it 
contained  many  horrible  blasphemies. 

Cranmer  was  partly  on  the  losing,  and  partly  on  the  oranmer  and 
winning  side.  Four  years  only  had  passed  since  the  ®  p  •• 
introduction  of  the  new  English  Liturgy,  and  for  this 
the  people  thus  far  cared  little  or  nothing.  But  he 
was  much  more  in  accord  with  popular  feeling  when 
he  set  himself  against  the  papal  supremacy  and 
jurisdiction.  This  had  never  been  congenial  to  English- 
men, and  for  thirty  years  they  had  been  wholly  free 
of  it  He  had  further  on  his  side  all  who  had 
received  any  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
confiscated  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  houses. 

But  parliament  was  as  pliable  and  obedient  to  Mary  Reoonouiation 
as  it  had  been  to  her  Tudor  predecessors.  The  Som  wito  «£ 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  was  ^^^  ^^^ 
folly  confirmed ;  and  the  reformed  Liturgy  was  set 
aside  as  "a  new  thing,  imagined  and  devised  by  a 
few  of  singular  opinions."  The  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  Philip  of  Spain,  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1554,  brought  her  still  nearer  to  the  object  of 
her  desires.  Once  more  a  papal  legate  was  seen  in 
this  country  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who 
absolved  the  kingdom  from  the  guilt  of  schism ;  and 
Gardiner  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  a  sermon  in 
which  he  bitterly  bewailed  his  own  share  in  substitut- 
ing the  royal  for  the  papal  supremacy,  and  besought 
all  who  had  been  influenced  by  him  to  return  with 
him  to  the  unity  of  Latin  Christendom. 

But    although    the    work    of    reconciliation    was  The  Property  of 
accomplished,   and  the  papal  legate  Pole    became     Hovsei. 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  thing  was  lost  beyond 
all  hope  of  recovery.    To  restore  the  ecclesiastical 
lands  to  their  former  pwners  would  be  to    make 
enemies  of  their  present  possessors,  the  most  powerful 
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subjects  of  the  crown.  The  parliament  confii 
tliese  possessions,  white  in  all  other  respects  it  restored 
the  old  system  as  it  had  been  before  Henry  VIIL 
began  to  meddle  with  it. 
f  Cranmer  and  his  chief  adherents,  Latimer  (p.  330)1 
and  Ridley  (p,  330),  must  have  seen  that  for  them  a 
time  of  trouble  was  at  hand.  Of  toleration,  as  the 
word  is  now  understood,  they  had  no  more  idea  than: 
Ixird  Cobham  and  his  followers  (p.  286).  We  have 
seen  how  Cranmer  influenced  Edward  VI.  in  the  case 
of  Joan  Bocher  (p.  331);  and  he  had  been  careful- 
during  Edward's  reign  to  specify  a  belief  in  tran- 
substantiation  or  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  only  as  among  heresies  to  be  punished  by 
fire  by  the  secular  arm.  He  was,  therefore,  fully 
prepared  to  bum  others ;  he  was  now  to  have  his' 
own  weapons  turned  against  himself. 

It  was  not  on  his  own  head  that  the  storm  first 
broke.  In  January,  1555,  six  prisoners  appeared  before- 
Gardiner  as  chancellor.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
them  were  John  Rogers,  the  colleague  of  Tindal 
(p.  324)  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Hooper, 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  All  were  condemned;  but 
Hooper  pleaded  to  no  purpose  that  he  had  been  led 
to  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  by  the  writings- 
of  Gardiner  himself.  For  whatever  reason,  Gardiner 
never  sat  again  as  judge  in  such  trials,  but  left  hii, 
place  to  be  filled  by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London. 
For  both  it  may  be  urged  (whatever  the  plea  may  bft 
worth)  that  they  were  simply  administrators  of  an 
exi.sting  law,  and  that  they  administered  it  with  all' 
the  moderation,  and  even  lenity,  in  their  power. 
r  After  Hooper  and  Rogers,  the  turn  came  to  Ridleym 
'  Latimer,  and  Cranmer.  All  three  were  taken  10, 
Oxford.     The   two    former  were    dealt    with    more 
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summarily,  and,  being  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  were  burnt  in  the  Broad  Street.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  Latimer  had  been  a 
vehement  assertor  of  the  reformed  doctrines;  but 
be  had  been  a  not  less  determined  opponent  of 
Melanchthon  and  other  reformers  in  Germany.  In 
such  a  turmoil  of  thought  and  opinion,  consistency 
could  scarcely  be  looked  for  at  all;  but  it  was 
certainly  not  found  in  either  Latimer  or  Cranmer. 

When  from  the  window  of  his  prison  Cranmer  saw  aeoaatauoa  •f 
his  colleagues  led  away  to  the  stake,  his  courage  m""*^- 
wavered  for  a  moment.  It  underwent  a  greater 
shock  when  he  learnt  that  the  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  had 
given  judgment  against  him.  In  seven  different 
documents  he  condemned  his  past  conduct,  and 
approved  the  system  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
overthrow.  Had  Ridley  and  Latimer  recanted,  their 
lives  would  have  been  spared.  Cranmer  had  recanted 
as  fully  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  recant,  and 
his  life  was  not  spared.  The  reason  alleged  by  the 
council  was,  that  he  had  brought  about  the  schism  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  introduced  the 
new  worship  under  Edward  VI. 

The  order  was  issued  for  his  execution ;  and  in  a  Ezeontion  of 
fresh  recantation  he  confessed  that  his  guilt  in  ^**°™*'* 
persecuting  the  Church  exceeded  that  of  Paul, 
but  trusted  that,  like  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross, 
he  might  yet  obtain  mercy.  He  had  blasphemed, 
he  said,  against  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
had  deprived  men  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
it;  and  he  besought  the  Pope  to  forgive  his  offences 
against  the  apostolic  see.  His  humiliation  failed  to 
obtain  his  pardon ;  and  when  the  time  for  execution 
^as  come  he  withdrew  his  recantations,  and  declared 
ttat  the  hand  which  had  written  them  should  be  the 

V 
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first  to  receive  punishment  On  the  kindling  of 
fire  he  accordingly  thrust  his  right  hand  into 
flames,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  sufferings  i 
ended, 
t-  The  picture  before  us  is  a  terrible  one;  an( 
shows  how  hard  the  path  is  of  those  who  do  not  i 
in  a  single-minded  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
has  been  said  of  Cranmer  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  Intolerance  is  always  hateful ;  but  the  sanguii 
intolerance  of  a  man  who  thus  wavered  in  his  a 
excites  a  loathing  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  ^ 
without  calling  fonl  names."  There  can  be 
question  that  under  the  old  system  there  were  ni 
evils  which  Cranmer  might  well  feel  called  on  to 
down  at  all  costs,  while  there  were  other  points  al 
which  there  might  be  honestly  some  question, 
great  offence  was  not  so  much  the  ebb  and  floi 
his  own  belief,  as  the  cool  calculation  with  which 
took  his  measures  for  crushing  those  who  reac 
conclusions  opposed  to  his  own.     It  is  said  thai 
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present  owners,  added  to  this  alarm.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  legatine  powers  from  Pole  to  an 
obscure  Franciscan  friar,  convinced  the  queen  that 
even  the  Pope  cared  little  for  her  friendship  or  her 
aid ;  and  the  sudden  capture  of  Calais,  the  last 
English  possession  on  the  Continent,  by  a  French 
army,  completed  her  humiliation.  Her  strength 
failed  rapidly,  and  her  death,  Nov.  17,  1558,  was 
followed  in  a  few  hours  by  that  of  her  kinsman. 
Cardinal  Pole,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THE  KEIGN  OF  ELIZABETH. 

England  and  Scotland. 

At  the  outset  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  was  free  from 
the  anxieties  which  had  oppressed  het  sister  Mary 
and  her  innocent  kinswoman  Jane  Grey,  No  one 
disputed  her  title,  and  knowing  that  on  her  sister's 
death,  which  was  looked  for  from  day  to  day,  the 
crown  must  come  to  herself,  she  was  prepared  to 
receive  with  a  set  and  studied  speech  the  counsellors 
who  came  to  announce  her  accession.  Sir  William 
Cecil,  the  secretary  of  Edward  VI.,  who  had  suggested 
the  terms  of  her  answer,  was  appointed  to  the  same 
j>ost  under  his  sister,  and  with  his  immediate  friends 
he  formed  a  cabinet  which  carried  on  the  real  work 
of  government,  while  the  general  body  of  the 
council  served  rather  for  the  purposes  of  show. 

Her  first  controversy  was  with  the  Pope,  Paul  IV,,  a 
man  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.     Her  ambassadoT 
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announced  hei  accession  as  "  by  hereditai?  right 
the  consent  of  the  nation."  Sir  Thomas  More  (p. ; 
had  long  ago  consented  to  admit  this  title,  altho 
he  did  not  believe  that  her  mother  was  Her 
lawful  wife ;  but  the  Pope  had  been  told  that  i! 
made  the  acknowledgment  he  would  be  approvir 
union  which  he  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and 
judging  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whom 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  heir.  His  answer,  therei 
was,  that  Elizabeth  must  submit  her  claim  to 
arbitration,  and  that  it  should  be  weighed,  so  far ; 
might  be  possible  to  do  so,  in  her  favour, 
(  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  saw  that,  if  the  cou 
was  to  maintain  its  independence,  this  questioi 
heT  title  was  one  with  which  no  foreign  njler  musi 
permitted  to  meddle.  The  answer  of  the  I 
showed  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  title  wl 
the  people  of  England  seemed  willing  to  accept, 
was  this  the  fuO  extent  of  the  danger.  A  ciaimar 
her  crown  was  already  in  the  field,   in   the   pe: 


H      firs 
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The  archbishopric  of  Lanttrbury  had  bten  left  \acant 
by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole  ;  and,  according  to  the 
existing  law,  the  archbishop  must  bo  consecrated  by 
four  bishops.  15ut  four  bishops  consecrated  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  pontifical  were  not  to  be  found. 
The  difficulty  was  met  by  appointing  four  bishojis 
deprived  under  Mary,  to  consecrate  the  new  primate, 
Matthew  Parker,  who,  with  their  help,  proceeded  to 
consecrate  the  prelates  named  to  the  other  sees. 

If  these  decisive  steps  had  been  delayed  some-  on 
what  longer,  the  subsequent  religious  history  of. the  ' 
country  might  have  been  very  diff'ercnt.  The  new 
Pope,  Pius  IV,,  was  no  sooner  elected  than  he  sent  a 
nuncio,  off'ering  to  sanction  the  Knglish  Prayer-Eook, 
and  demanding  only  the  recognition  of  the  papal 
supremacy.  But  Eliiabetb  had  committed  herself  to 
what  is  called  the  Protestant  side,  and  she  forbade 
the  nuncio  to  enter  England.  The  breach  with 
Rome  was  complete. 
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jh*  iBfitita  But  although  Elizabeth  was  Protestant,  so  far  ! 
Sm£  *"*  the  rejection  of  papal  claims  was  concerned,  she  \a 
no  sympathy  with  the  fonns  of  thought  and  beli 
which  are  denoted  by  the  term  Puritanism,  or  wi 
the  worship  which  Puritans  would  have  establish! 
if  they  could.  Nor  had  she  any  idea  of  allowl 
Puritans  to  set  up  any  order  or  society  of  their  on 
As  in  the  times  preceding  Henry  VIII.,  so  now,  t 
English  Church  was  only  the  English  nation  in 
religious  aspect  (p.  39) ;  and  a  minority  could  be 
more  suffered  to  oppose  the  ecclesiastical  than 
could  be  permitted  to  overthrow  the  poUti 
constitution  of  the  land. 
orftSitt^S  For  the  present  the  great  controversy  to  be  settl 
owjwofoatt-  was  that  of  the  authority  by  which  the  Pc 
challenged  the  obedience  of  all  Christendom ;  and 
the  quarrel  which  had  sprung  frcun  this  claim 
Europe  was  now  the  battlefield.  To  the  cause 
the  Pope,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Catholicism,  Philip 
of  Spain  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal  which  surpass 
that  of  the  Popes  themselves.  It  was  in  the  hope 
Y  of  Latin  Christendom  that  he  1 
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^''ands  II,  died  {1560),  and  Mary  resolved  to  do  what 
^''i;  held  to  be  her  duty  in  her  own  kingdom. 

She  entered  it  (ii;8i),  claimini'  fur  herself  the  title  oiaim  of  hbit 
■•ot  only  of  queen    of    Scotland,    but    of  queen  of     the     Eneiuu 
England    also.^      With    her    husband   Francis,   she     °"™"- 
had  assumed  the  arms  of  England,  and  she  claimed 
the  English  crown  by  virtue  of  her  direct  descent 
from  Henry  VII.,  to  the    exclusion    of  one   whose 
mother  had  never  been  a  lawful  wife. 

The  prospect  before  her  was  not  without  signs  of  The  iiotDnia- 
future  troubles  and  disasters.  The  Reformation  in  i^"i. 
Scotland  had  taken  the  line  of  that  dark  and  stern 
theology  which  is  associated  more  particularly  with 
the  name  of  Calvin  ;  and  the  chief  agent  in  giving  it 
this  direction  was  John  Knox,  who  at  Geneva  had 
published  a  fierce  attack  on  his  sovereign  in  a  book 
entitled  "  The  monstrous  Regiment  [government]  of 
women."  By  sermons  on  idolatry  he  had  so  stirred 
the  passions  of  the  muhitude,  that  at  Perth  and 
elsewhere  the  sculptured  work  in  the  churches  was 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings were  dismantled,  and  left  to  the  ravages  of  time 
and  weather. 

But  there  was  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to  warrant   Peraonai  infln- 
hopes  of  Mary's  success.    Her  beauty,  her  gracefulness, 
her  refined  tact  in  dealing  with  men  of  every  class  and 
disposition,  d        w     d    f  1      h  11 

except  the  P       an  p  I  h  nd 

their  eyes  to      1        h     h  n      g  b 

as  striking  ahby        d  h        mwlh 

she  awaken  d  h     h  f   h  bj 

scarcely  deepe      h  n    h     f  h    h     1  d 

the  cool  and      1    I  d     f    1     L  gl   1         1 

whom  she  pu  p     d      d   1 
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a  at  Like-       Mary  and  Elizabt-th  had,  indt.-<:d,  nut  a  few  points 
ftr*   ™d  in  common.     Neither  was  troubled  with  many  sciuplcs 
^'^^^        of  conscience ;  neither  stuck  at  any  falsehood  which 
might  serve  her  turn ;  neither  hesitated  to  heap  lie  on 
lie.  if  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  so  doing,  or  to 
make  use  of  any  means,  however  foul,  for  the  fiirther- 
ance  of  her  plans.     But  in  all  her  falsehood  and  evil- 
doing    Elizabeth  was  working  on  behalf  of  and  in 
concert  with  the  main    body  of  her   people,  while 
Mary  worked  lor  herself  alone. 
De  et       For  Mary,  therefore,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
for  Elizabeth,  prudence,  discretion,  and  wary  walking 
were  indispensably  necessary  ;  and  it  was  precisely  by 
allowing   passion   to   take  the  place  of   the  sound 
judgment  with  which   she  was  eminently  endowed, 
that  she  made  shipwreck  of  all  her  hopes  and  plans, 
Mago      et      The  first  downward  step  was  her  marriage  {1565) 
^[MntMy,    with  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  who  w 
also  a  great-grandson  of  Henry  VII,     Damley  waf^ 
further,  a  Catholic ;  and  by  her  union  with  him  Mary 
virtually  avowed  herself  the  champion  of  the  Catholic 
world,  and  was  regarded  as  such  by  queen  Elizabeth.' 
liut  a  few  months  only  had  passed  before  it  becamfi 
known   that  her  wedded   life  was  miserable.     Her' 
husband  was  little  better  than  a  vicious  ruffian,  who! 
sought  to  avenge  his  own  wTongs  by  allying  himself 
with  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  party.     With  them 
he  served  as  an   accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the 
Italian,  David  Ri/zio,  whom  they  dragged  from  Mary's 
side,    and   stabbed   to    death    with    a    multitude   < 
wounds.     (March  9,  1566.) 
r  uui  ui«       Disguising  her  wrath,  Mary,  with  consummate  skilly 
n  of  Both-  cQutrived  to  detach  Damley  from  his  associates  ; 

the  birth  of  her  son  (afterwards  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot 
land,  and  the  First  of  England)  added  to  the  strengll 
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of  her  position.  But  she  had  attained  this  position  in 
great  part  by  the  help  of  James  Hepburn,  Ear!  of 
Bothwell;  and  the  offices  and  gifts  bestowed  upon 
him  showed,  at  the  least,  that  her  feelings  towards 
him  were  those  of  the  liveliest  gratitude.  For  Damlty 
she  expressed  only  hatred  or  contempt.  Unless  she 
could  be  freed  of  him  in  some  way,  she  declared  that 
she  had  no  pleasure  to  live  ;  but  suddenly  this  bitter 
language  was  exchanged  for  words  and  signs  of 
tenderness, 

Darnley  had  been  Seized  with  smallpox,  and  Mary,  * 
having  visited  him  in  his  sickness,  induced  him  to  go 
with  her  to  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  lodged  in  a 
lonely  house  without  the  city  walls,  in  a  part  known  as 
the  Kirk  of  Field  ;  and  here  Mary  left  him  with  kindly 
words  to  attend  a  ball  at  Holyrood.  About  midnight 
a  great  explosion  was  heard;  the  house  in  the  Kirk 
of  Field  was  blown  up.  Uarnley's  dead  body  was 
found  close  to  the  ruins  ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
fire  on  it.  It  was  soon  known  that  Bothwell's  servants 
had  stored  the  powder  beneadi  Darnlcy's  chamber, 
and  that  Bothwell  himself  was  watching  near  the 
house  until  the  deed  was  done.     (Feb,  lo,  1567.) 

One  hindrance  was  thus  removed  to  her  marriage  k 
wiih  Bothwell,  for  on  this  he  or  she  or  both  had 
resolved.  But  Bothwell  had  a  wife  already,  and  of 
her  he  rid  himself  by  a  divorce.  He  was  tried  for 
Darnley's  murder,  but  no  one  dared  to  api^ear  as  his 
prosecutor.  The  result  was  an  acquittal ;  and  now, 
having  bound  the  chief  lords  of  Scotland  to  approve 
the  union,  he  seized  Mary  as  she  was  returning  from 
Stirling,  and  carried  her  off  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar. 
In  May  1567  they  were  married,  and  Mary's  re- 
jmtation  was  ruined,  not  only  in  her  own  kingdom, 
but  throughout   Europe.     For  a  moment  it  seemed 
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that  Bothwell  would  make  an  effort  to  maintain 
ground  by  force  j  but,  seeing  that  he  had  no  chai 
of  success,  he  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  fled  first 
his  duchy  of  Orkney,  and  thence  to  Denmark,  ne 
to  set  foot  on  Scottish  soil  again. 

BaUto  at  Lug-  Before  his  escape  Mary  had  surrendered  herself 
Fu^tDfMwT  Carberry  Hill  (June,  1567)  Within  a  few  day 
^toBBsiMd.  casket  was  produced  containing  her  letters  to  Bo 
welL  If  genuine  they  would  fully  prove  ha  gu 
but  their  genuineness  is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  71 
were,  however,  held  as  evidence  that  she  was  priv] 
Damley's  murder;  and  she  was  compelled  to  s 
a  deed,  abdicating  her  throne  in  bvour  of  ber  inf 
son,  and  giving  the  regency  to  her  half-brother,  Mmi 
But  within  a  year  she  escaped  from  her  prison 
Lochleven  Castle,  and  met  the  forces  of  the  reg 
on  the  field  of  Langside,  1568.  Her  troops  w 
defeated,  and  Maiy  hunied  away  to  Workington,  i 
thence  to  Carlisle,  where  she  demanded  the  prot 
tion  erf  Elizabeth,  or  her  permission  to  pass  throi 
England  to  France. 

DapUrtty      of       Thus  began  a  miserable  captivity  of  nearly  twt: 

Mary    Qaesn  "  ^.       .'  ' 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

THE   REIGN   OF   ELIZABETH  {continued). 

England  and  the  Catholic  Sawreigns  of  Europe. 

The  death  of  the  Scottish  queen  seemed  to  the  The      spMiiiii 

English  people  generally  to  free  them  from  long- 

GODtinued    and    pressing    dangers.      In    reality    it 

athnulated  Philip  of  Spain  to  the  great  enterprise 

irhich,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  of  his  plans, 

tended  to  weaken  and  bring  about  the  downfall  of 

the  Spanish  kingdom.     He  had,  indeed,  other  causes 

besides  Mary's  death  to    urge  him  on  to  action. 

Inglish  mariners  were  dealing  heavy  blows  on  the 

maritime  supremacy  of  Spain.     Drake  had  fulfilled 

Us  vow  of  singeing  king  Philip's  beard,  by  seizing 

and  carrying  to  Plymouth  the  largest  of  his  treasure- 

rtips  laden  with  Indian  gold.   Pope  Sixtus  V.  bestowed 

«n  Philip  his  blessing  and  large  sums  of  money  to  aid 

liim  in  his  work;   and  in  May   1588  the   "most 

i)rtiinate  and  invincible  Armada"  left  the  shores  of 

Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  English  navy, 

and  of  covering  the  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 

y/Ai  a  Spanish  army  from  the  Netherlands,  on  the 

Xng^    coast,  for   the    conquest   of  the    English 

ItingdonL 

Elizabeth  was  ill  prepared  for  this  attack;  and  in  gyratggjtag 
tmth  she  seemed  to  think  that  no  attack  at  all  was  to  Pwypia. 
Iw  feared.  Philip's  enterprise  was  met  and  defeated, 
not  80  much  by  any  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
English  queen,  as  by  the  e£forts  of  the  English  people, 
whom  the  death  of  the  Scottish  queen  Mary  had  really 
onited    Philip  could  no  longer  profess  that  he  was 
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Upholding  her  claims  as  against  those  of  the  daugl 
of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  therefore  Catholics  and  I 
tcstants  were  alike  prepared  to  resist  a  wanton  fore 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  Englishmen. 

TksBtdsotth*  Harassed  by  the  English  cruisers,  the  Arm 
reached  Calais  and  Gravelines;  and  here  the  gi 
catastrophe  began.  Six  English  fire-ships,  all  a  n 
of  flame,  were  borne  by  a  favouring  breeze  aga 
the  huge  and  cumbrous  vessels  of  the  Spania 
Their  captains  in  despair  cut  their  cables,  and  in 
struggle  to  reach  the  open  sea  some  were  burnt, 
others  driven  on  the  Flemish  coast ;  the  remair 
made  their  escape  into  the  North  Sea.  The  Spani; 
hoped  to  sail  round  Scotland,  and  so  get  bacli 
Spain ;  but  winds  and  waves  so  did  their  wori 
ruin,  that  of  30,000  men,  only  10,000  reached  i 
homes,  and  out  of  132  ships,  only  53  cast  anc 
in  Spanish  harbours. 

EUubath  M  Elizabeth's  courage  is  beyond  question;  and 
certainly  spoke  only  the  truth  when  she  told  the  vo 
teers  at  Tilbury  tliat  she  placed  her  chiefest  strei 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of 
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and  tyranny  in  the  Netherlands  had  given  a  great 
impetus  to  English  trade  and  commerce.  New  wealth 
and  the  sense  of  new  wants  were  changing  the  character 
of  English  dwellings ;  and  the  stalely  mansions  of 
Elizabethan  nobles  and  gentlemen  vied  with  each  other 
in  splendours  unknown  to  the  palaces  of  kings  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets.  Far  more  slowly,  but  yet 
sensibly  thecond't'onof  tl  epoor  vas  be'ng  "n  pro  cd 
and  before  the  close  of  El  zabeth  s  r  gn  the  n  v 
poor  law  recogn  sed  n  some  sort  the  r  gh  of  1  e 
sick  and  the  hcli  1  ss  to  food    cloth  ng    a  d  shell  r 

(■60,) 

But  more      onderful    n    ts  abundint  and  varcd  bu 
activity  was  the    ntc  lectuai  1  fc     h    h    n  El  zabeth  s     "' 
reign  yielded  ts  abundant  harvest   n  the  w  de  fields 
of  poetry  and  tl  e  drama    of  h  s  ory  and  of  sc  cnct. 
This  harvest    naj    not   h-i^e    been    r  aiitd       tho  t 
gathering     n   a   cert-i  n   a    tunt  of  worthless    v    d 
The  con  x  ts  of  the  It  I  an  zed  ja  t,on  kno  n  as  the 
language    of    Eupl  u    n     fro       L)lj  s    ro    ance    of 
Euphues    ma>    be  conp  red    to  tares    so        an  dst 
com;    but    ts  al  surd  I  es  were  redeen  cd  by        ny 
corapensat  ng  mer  ts    n  S  r  Ph  1  p  S  dney  s  ro  nan 
of  Arcad  a.     &  dney  d  ed  n  the  first  bloom  of  ma 
hood,  n  a  sk  rn  sh  rather  than  a  battk  on  the  field  of 
Zutphen  (bept  22   1586)    but  h  s  gentleness  and  h  s 
heroic  bra  ery  h  s  refinement  grace  and  tas      mad 
him  the  idol  and  the  glory  of  1  s  age 

That  a.^e  was  r  ch  n  learn  ng  of  a  1  k  nds  F  anc  s  ft 
Bacon — whom,  if  we  spoke  of  him  by  his  title,  we 
should  call,  but  whom  no  one  calls,  Lord  Vcrulam — 
was  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  the  modern 
scientific  method  which  reasons  from  facts  to  laws, 
and  not  from  theories  to  facts.  But  the  region  in 
which  Elizabethan  achievement  has  most  impressed 
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n&uj  Md  tba  the  imagination  of  later  times,  is  that  of  poetiy  i 
Aga  <tf  EiUk-  the  drama.  The  Forms  of  ancient  chivalry,  wh 
*•*"•  had  lost  their  meaning  in  common  life,  were  empio; 

by  Spenser  to  give  point  to  the  battle  between  tr 
and  falsehood,  in  tiie  cantos  of  his  "  Faerie  Que* 
In  this  great  poem,  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
embodiment  of  Puritan  religion,  is  led  astray  fo 
time  into  the  house  of  Ignorance  by  the  sul 
Ducssa,  who  represents  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  popular  laste  was  more  immediately  affected 
the  efforts  of  the  dramatists.  Of  these  some  w 
and  have  remained,  obscure ;  others,  like  Gre 
and  Marlowe,  blazed  into  notoriety,  and  passed 
suddenly  away;  some,  like  Ben  Jonson,  Massin, 
and  Beaumont,  have  deservedly  won  for  themselvi 
lasting  name ;  and  one  towers  above  all  as  a  poet 
all  time. 

sbakeipeare.  This    poet     is    William     Shakespeare,    of   wh 

personal  life  our  knowledge  is  of  tlie  scantiest 
most  imcertain  sort.    He  was  bom  (i  564)  early  in  El 
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the  country  was  growing  in  wealth  and  in  power. 
The  relative  positions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England 
had  greatly  changed.  Elizabeth  was,  apart  from  the 
maintenance  ot  her  own  personal  splendour,  penuri- 
ously  frugal,  and  thus  she  avoided  many  of  those 
difficulties  which  her  predecessors  had  experienced  in 
dealing  with  their  parliaments,  and  which  were  to 
press  with  vastly  greater  weight  on  her  successors. 
She  was  perhaps  disposed  in  herself  to  be  as  imperious 
and  as  arbitrary  as  her  father  had  been,  or  as  the 
Stuarts  were  aftef  her. 

But  her  good  sense  seldom  failed  her ;  and  when  Duorotion  of 
she  found  it  necessary  to  draw  back,  she  did  so  vw«»- 
frankly  and  with  a  good  grace.  Thus  she  expressed 
her  readiness  to  revoke  all  illegal  grants  of  monopolies, 
by  which  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  some  commodity 
were  secured  to  some  one  of  her  favourites  or 
courtiers;  and  at  the  same  time  she  thanked  the 
Commons  for  pointing  out  to  her  a  mistake  into 
which  she  had  fallen  by  error  of  judgment.  The 
admission  that  she  really  had  erred  from  this  cause, 
would  be  a  very  charitable  construction ;  but  it  was 
well  to  throw  this  colour  over  an  abuse  which,  if 
persisted  in,  might  have  led  to  dangerous  results. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  the  Armada,  Spain  gradu-  ^SJi?'«a?' 
ally  but  surely  lost  its  old  predominance.  In  1596, 
Cadiz  was  taken  by  a  fleet  under  the  Command  of 
Admiral  Howard  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  special 
favourite  of  the  queen.  This  young  man  would 
willingly  have  carried  on  the  war  against  Spain  more 
vigorously  and  thoroughly;  but  Elizabeth  and  Bur- 
leigh were  both  anxious  for  peace,  and  they  thought 
that  a  fitter  field  for  the  energies  of  Essex  could  be 
found  in  Ireland. 

The  results  of  his  rule  there  were  far  from  satis-  ^^SS^f^'^i^ 
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factory ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  orde 
to  remain  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
impatience  and  indignation  led  him  into  scheme 
revolt  or  rebellion ;  but  on  marching  through  the ' 
he  vainly  summoned  the  citizens  to  take  his  s 
Essex  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  d( 
for  high  treason  (i6or). 
h  or  Eiua-  For  Elizabeth  it  was  a  terrible  grief  to  sign 
warrant  for  his  execmion,  but  it  was  extorted  f 
her ;  and  with  this  event  her  own  life  may  be  saii 
have  virtually  come  to  an  end.  She  became  restJ 
moody,  and  sullen.  She  thrust  her  sword  into 
tapestry,  as  though  fancying  that  traitors  lay  hid 
behind  it.  On  the  i4th  of  March,  1603,  she  d 
She  had  reigned  forty-five  years,  and  she  was  si 
nine  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII, 
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Thus  was  brought  about  that  union,  not  of  the  two  union   of  the 
kingdoms,  but  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,     soo^d  and 
for  which  Edward  I.  and  other  kings  had  longed  and     ^'«i"'*^- 
struggled,  and  which  might  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  union  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  with  the  Maid 
of  Norway  (p.  226),  or  by  the  marriage  of  Edward 
VI.  with  the  beautiful  princess  whose  earthly  troubles 
were  to  be  ended  in  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  (p.  346). 

The  results  of  James's  accession  strangely  belied  Theology  of 

the  fears  which  had  haunted  Elizabeth  and  some  of     ''*°^*  ^' 

her  courtiers.     James  was  neither  a  Papist  nor   a 

Puritan  (pp.  342,  350).    He  had  at  one  time  expressed 

his  thankfulness  that  he  was  a  member  of  "  the  purest 

kirk  in  the  world ; "  but  the  yoke  of  the  Genevan 

(P»   343)   theology  and    discipline  had   become   so 

irksome  and  galling,  that  the  call  which  invited  him 

to  England  was  welcomed  with   delight.     He  was 

now,  as  he  expressed  it,  indeed  free  and  in  truth  a 

king,  and  he  loudly  declared  his  preference  for  the 

hierarchy  and   constitution  of  the   English  Church. 

On  this  hierarchy  the  crown  itself  rested ;  and  this 

conviction  was  embodied  in  the  phrase,  "  No  bishop, 

no  king." 

In  fact,  James's  notions  of  kingly  authority  were  in  James's  Notions 
some  important  points  unlike  those  of  his  Tudor  pre-  Authority^  ^ 
decessors.  It  was  not  that  they  were  less  despotic  or 
«et  less  store  by  their  prerogatives.  But  they  were 
content  with  the  reality  of  power  without  formulating 
theories  as  to  its  origin ;  nor  would  they  have  cared 
to  debate  the  questions  involved  in  the  forms  of  elec- 
tion which  had  preceded  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
tMe(pp.  133,  195,  213).  James  himself  was  prudent 
^>K)ugh  to  avoid  the  direct  stirring  up  of  such  a  con- 
troversy; but  for  this  forbearance  he  recompensed 

k*in':elf  by  setting  forth  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of 
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kingship,  to  which  he  assigned  the  authority  of  matt! 

matical  axioms,  and  which  none  could  deny  or  dispu 

without  incurring  the  guih  of  treason  and  impiety. 

'ha     auppDttd       Accorilinff  to  his  theory,  the  person  of  the  king  v 

Dlflna    Right  ■      .  ■         -„  ,  j    ,  u         .  l     ■ 

ofKiDgi.  sacred  i  his  will  was  law,  and  law  could  not  be  t 
expression  of  any  other  will  than  his  own.  T 
measure  in  which  the  people  might  be  suffered 
take  part  in  the  work  of  government  rested  who 
with  himself.  He  might  ask  the  aid  of  the  gn 
national  council,  and  it  might  be  imprudent  to  c 
regard  or  to  set  at  nought  its  advice.  But  he  was 
no  way  bound  by  its  decrees,  and  he  was  free 
govern  without  parliaments  if  he  felt  that  the  good 
his  ijcople,  as  he  construed  it,  should  require  him 
do  so, 
nianss  In  tha       Thus  a  new  colour  was  given  to  the  relations  of  I 

TampOTotdm  ^^^^  j^  ^■^^  people,  just  at  the  time  when  the  peo 
were  beginning  to  regard  in  a  different,  if  not  a  whc 
new,  light  the  relations  of  the  nation  to  the  soverei] 
The  parliaments  of  James  I.  were  by  no  means  whc 
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assured  his  hearers  that  the  system  of  Presbytery, 
adopted  in  the  Scottish  kirk,  agreed  as  well  with 
monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil.  If  such  a  system 
should  be  set  up  in  England,  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will 
and  Dick,  he  said,  would  meet  and  at  their  pleasure 
censure  him  and  his  council,  and  therefore  he  warned 
them  that  to  all  such  plans  his  answer  must  be  "  Le 
roy  s*avisera ;^*  in  other  words,  that  the  king  would  be 
guided  solely  by  his  own  judgment. 

The  results  of  the  conference  were  not  very  serious.  Results  of  the 
A  catechism  was  drawn  up,  and  an  order  was  given  ^  «renoe- 
for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  still  remains 
as  the  Authorized  Version ;  but  it  became  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  king  had  a  rooted  dislike  for  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  threefold  government  of 
the  Church  by  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  His  mother  and  himself,  he  said,  had  been 
haunted  fey  Puritan  devils  from  their  cradles ;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  such  spirits  he  would  hazard  the 
loss  of  his  crown.  He  little  knew  that  the  great  con- 
flict had  begun  which  was  to  show  the  absurdity  and 
iniquity  of  attempts  to  influence  or  suppress  by  force 
the  opinions,  belief,  and  convictions  of  men. 

Nor,  indeed,  had  Henry  VIII.  known  that  when,  Pmitanintoier- 
in  order  to  maintain  the  theory  of  his  own  supremacy, 
he  attempted  to  coerce  the  belief  of  his  subjects,  he 
was  opening  the  way  for  a  revolution  of  which  no  one 
crould  foresee  the  end.  Long  before  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  it  had  ceased  to  be  true  that  the 
English  Church  was  simply  the  English  nation  in  its 
religious  aspect  The  polity  which  she  and  her 
ministers  strove  to  support  was  called  into  question 
or  rejected  by  zealots  whose  intolerance  far  surpassed 
her  own.  She  had  no  intention  of  being  over-ridden 
^r  governed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church 
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of  England ;  but  theologians  who  rejected  Epjscopa 
as  scarcely  less  hateful  or  false  than  Popery  or  idolat 
were  already  asserting  for  the  Presbytery  a  poi 
which  would  make  the  sovereign  and  tlie  State 
bond  slaves.  These,  in  feet,  would  have  nothji^ 
do  but  to  register  and  cany  out  the  decrees  of 
religious  tribunal ;  and  these  decrees  would  be  chi 
sentences  of  death  on  all  whom  they  chose  to  < 
demn  as  heretics.  For  these  heretics  repentance 
to  be  of  no  avaiL  They  must  die.  "  If  this,"  : 
one  of  these  champions  of  truth,  "be  bloody 
extreme,  I  am  content  to  be  so  counted  with 
Holy  Ghost." 
:  Sucli  was  the  light  now  shed  by  the  candle  wl 
had  been  lit  at  the  burning  of  Latimer  and  Rii 
(P-  Si*^)-  Nor  was  this  the  only  sign  which  porten 
the  spread  of  conflagralion.  Measures  of  repres 
were  applied  on  all  sides.  The  accession  of  Ja 
had  wakened  in  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Engl 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  no  longer  harassed 
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The  latter  were  now  be£iiinmg  to  profess  thcjr  n 
htarty  -igreement  with  the  new  theories  of  ro>al 
power  and  prerogative  set  forth  by  king  Jamef 
They  failed  to  see,  or,  it  all  events,  they  failed  to 
declare,  that  he  was  gmng  a  new  and  an  ill(.f,al  sense 
to  words  which  hid  been  in  use  long  before  his 
coming  to  England  The  term  "  absolute  monarchy  ' 
had  been  held  to  denote  one  with  which  no  forei{,n 
rultr,  be  he  pope  or  emperor,  had  i  ri^ht  to  mtcrfcrL  , 
but  James  «as  using  it  to  d'^noti,  a  soiLrtionty  wlmh 
might  upsa  all  the  laws  of  the  land  at  will 

This  new  theory  had  its  counterpart  in  the  doctrine  d< 
of  passive  obedience  which  wab  diligently  preachtd 
at  O\ford  and  elsewhere  In  no  case,  it  was  con 
tended,  could  subjects  be  justified  in  using  force 
agamst  their  princes,  and  the  attempt  to  determine 
what  a  king  could  or  could  not  do  was  declared  to 
be  not  less  horrible  than  the  atheism  and  blasphemy 
which  should  dispute  what  Cod  mi^ht  do 
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Atlempi  to  Deal  wilh  the  Religious  Revolution. 

The  king's  theory  of  royal  power  was,  we  must  n 
remember,  accompanied  or  completed  by  another 
theory  which  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  majority 
of  the  English  clergy.  The  divine  right  of  kings  was 
not  more  certain  than  the  divine  right  of  liishops. 
The  one  rested  on  the  oiher;  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  royal  authority  should  be  used  to  bring  all 
heretics  and  separatists  under  their  feet.     The  king 
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declared  that  he  would  make  them  conform,  oi  b 
would  harry  them  out  of  the  land. 

•  It  was  not  surprising  that  some  who  heard  thes 
doctrines  put  forth,  should  say  that  they  were  ni 
likely  under  such  rule  to  leave  to  their  successors  tl 
freedom  be<iueathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  N' 
can  we  wonder  that  James's  first  parliament  shou 
exhibit  a  temper  markedly  different  from  that  of  tl 
assemblies  which  had  met  under  the  Tudor  severe^ 
'ITie  circumstances  of  the  case  were  essentially  change 
There  was  need  for  greater  plainness  of  speech  on  t 
part  of  the  Commons ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  t 
language  which  they  used  left  any  doubt  as  to  thi 
convictions  or  their  meaning,  It  was,  they  insistt 
a  thorough  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  kings 
England  have  any  absolute  power  in  themselves  eitV 
to  alter  religion  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  t 
same,  otherwise  than,  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  const 
of  parliament. 

li       But  James  was  now  to  feel  the  efTects  of  that  pon 


his  son  was  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  Hi;  resorted  to 
all  kinds  of  devices  for  obtaining  money  without 
consulting  parliament.  The  plan  of  benevolences  . 
(p-  S'^S)  W3S  again  employed ;  but  the  result  was 
miserably  disappointing.  He  sold  peerages  ;  but  the 
purchase  money  only  enabled  him  to  jjostpone  for 
a  brief  season  the  dreaded  encounter  with  the 
national  council.  Meanwhile,  the  causes  of  offence 
given  to  the  people  were  daily  gaining  strength. 

At  the  king's  bidding  the  judges  had  drawn  forth  Dagradation  et 
precedents  which,  as  they  declared,  empowered  him  to  ooko. 
impose  customs  duties  and  to  levy  benevolences  on  his 
own  sole  authority.  But,  infatuated  by  his  own  theories 
of  the  rights  inherent  in  kingship,  he  demanded  that  the 
judges  should  consult  his  will  before  they  gave  judg- 
ment in  any  cases  affecting  the  royal  prerogative.  All 
resisted  at  first  this  monstrous  claim  j  but,  after  being 
confronted  by  the  king,  Sir  Edward  Coke  alone  stood 
firm,  and  was  degraded  from  his  office  of  Chief 
Justice  (1616). 

The  grossness  of  the  wrong  was  heightened  by  tlie  ma  King  wid 
knowledge    that    these    attempts   to   extinguish   the    '^*'»™""'*' 
liberties   of  Englishmen   came   from   a    king   whose 
court  could  scarcely  be  described  as  anything  less 
than  a  den  of  iniquity.     After  the  death  of  Robert 
Cecil,  the  son  of  Elizabeth's  minister,  Lord  Burleigh,  i 

James  virtually  discarded  his  council,  and  handed 
over  the  reins  of  government  to  infamous  favourites, 
whose  worst  excesses  he  was  vehemently  suspected  of 
sharing.  The  first  of  these  was  Robert  Carr,  who 
became  Viscount  Rochester,  and,  as  Earl  of  Somerset, 
married  the  divorced  wife  of  Lord  Essex.  The 
marriage  was  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
Overbury  died  in  the  'lower  the  day  before  the 
divorce.     The  general  belief  was  that  Somerset  and 
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Lady  Essex  had  poiscned  him  ;  but  although  d 
were  convicted  of  the  crime,  for  which  their  accc 
plices  suffered  death,  they  both  received  a  pardon. 

loom  ^jUs"  The  place  of  Robert  Carr  was  taken  by  a  n 
bmod.  perhaps  still  more  infamous  in  his  Life  and  characl 

George  Villiers,  the  younger  son  of  a  Leicesterel; 
knight,  had  the  same  personal  beauty  which  1 
attracted  the  king  to  Carr.  His  rise  to  high  n 
and  influence  was  more  rapid  and  more  permane 
and  the  advancement  of  Villiers  to  the  dukedom 
Buckingham  was  accompanied  by  the  advancem 
of  Bacon  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  But  e^ 
the  arrogance  of  Buckingham  failed  to  protect  Ba( 
against  charges  of  systematic  corruption  as  a  jud 
Bacon  confessed  his  guilt,  and  besought  the  lo 
commissioned  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of 
confession  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed. 

sm^'i  Doable  So  ended  the  political  career  of  a  man  who  ma) 
truth  be  said  to  have  lived  a  double  life,  the  one  be 
the  life  of  a  man  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth  for 
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trouble  came  (p.  352),  sought  to  mediate  for  his  friend 
with  the  queen ;  but  when  it  seemed  likely  that  by 
persisting  in  his  advocacy  he  might  bring  himself  into  , 
peril,  he  turned  round  and  appeared  at  the  bar  as 
counsel  for  the  crown.  After  the  execution  of  Essex, 
he  did  his  best  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  generous 
friend.  By  way  of  excuse  (and  it  was  his  only  excuse), 
he  pleaded  that  he  had  written  by  command.  We  need 
not  quarrel  with  the  verdict  which  he  thus  passes  on 
himself. 

Three  years  before  the  degradation  of  Bacon  the  Career  of    sir 

VTaltor     Ral- 

axe  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  leigh. 
(16 1 8).  This  brilliant  courtier  and  bold  adventurer 
had  at  the  beginning  of  James's  reign  been  condemned 
for  his  alleged  share  in  an  obscure  plot  against  the 
king.  The  evidence  was  so  ludicrously  inadequate 
that  James  thought  it  more  convenient  to  keep  him 
safely  under  ward.  Raleigh  spent  more  than  twelve 
years  in  the  Tower,  writing  his  "  History  of  the  World." 
He  was  then  released  on  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  sail  to  Guiana,  and  there  discover  a  gold  mine 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  James  at  the  same 
time  informed  the  Spanish  king,  to  whom  Guiana 
belonged,  of  the  proposed  expedition.  Raleigh's 
plans  were  accordingly  frustrated,  and  blood  was  shed 
in  the  conflict.  The  Spanish  ambassador  complained 
to  the  English  king,  and  James  with  shameful  readi- 
ness sent  Raleigh  to  the  block,  not  after  a  new  trial 
and  a  new  condemnation,  but  on  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  fifteen  years  before. 

So  was  the  victim  immobted  on  the  altar  of  the  Jamat  «i4  tiM 
Spanish  king,  by  whose  wealth  James  hoped  that  he     rSS^ 
and  his  son  Charles  might  be  benefited.     His  heart 
was  set  on  a  marriage  between  the  prince  and  the 
infanta ;   but  the  result  of  the  scheme  was  only  dis- 
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appointment  and  disaster.  Charles,  with  luc  tni 
Villiers,  who  was  now  laiied  torn  ibc  marquisaU 
tbe  dukedom  of  Buckingham,  spent  some  lime  in  Spi 
fromwhich  they  brought  back  tittle  more  than  increa; 
skill  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood. 

The  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  a 
pelled  James  once  more  to  face  a  parliament  (i6a 
and  the  parliament  declared  that  the  negotiations 
the  Spanish  marriage  could  not  be  continued  v 
honour.  He  addressed  the  assembly,  indeed, 
humbler  or  more  guarded  language.  Two  years  I 
passed  since  he  dissolved  the  previous  parliament 
high  indignation  at  the  presumption  which  entered 
the  Journals  of  the  Commons  the  statement  that  " 
liberties  and  franchises  of  parliament  are  the  and 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  ! 
jects  of  England;  that  arduous  and  urgent  afi 
cbnceming  the  king,  the  state,  and  the  defence  of 
realm,  are  proper  subjects  of  counsel  and  debate 
parliament;    and   that   in   the   handling    of    ti 
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recovering  the  Palatinate  from  the  troops  wliich  had 
occupied  it  by  help  of  subsidies  from  the  Spanish 
king.  The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  was  the  dominion 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  who  had  married  James's 
daughter  Elizabeth  ;'  and  the  seizure  of  the  territory  by 
the  forces  of  the  Catholic  princes  was  one  of  the  earliest 
incidents  in  the  long  and  frightful  drama  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

The  English  were  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  Damudioftha 
for  its  recovery,  and  they  saw  that  the  most  effectual  Spaniiisint 
means  for  recovering  it  would  he  a  war  with  Spain. 
From  this  war  James  shrank  as  fatal  to  the  proposed 
marriage  between  his  son  and  the  infanta.  On  the 
other  hand,  freedom  of  worship  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  was  a  stipulation  on  which  the 
Spanish  king  insisted  as  indispensable,  if  the  infanta 
were  to  share  the  English  throne  ;  and  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  English  people  such  concessions  were 
becoming  year  by  year  less  possible. 

The  failure  of  the  Spanish  scheme  was  followed  by  oompaot  witii 
a  proposal  for  the  union  of  prince  Charles  with  juS^ " " 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  French  king,  Louis 
XIII. ;  and  the  same  demand  for  freedom  of  worship 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  court  was  now 
made  by  the  French.  It  was  clear  that  the  bargain 
could  not  be  ratified  openly.  The  English  king, 
therefore,  entered  into  a  secret  engagement,  by  which 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  were  to  have  greater 
freedom  than  had  been  assured  to  them  even  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Spanish  match.  Another  step  was 
thus  taken  along  the  fatal  road  which  led  to  rooted 
suspicion  of  the  sovereign  on  the  part  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  judgments  harsher  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  often  warranted. 

'  See  Genealogy  V'll. 
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DBMk  Of  JkBiN      But  before  the  marriage  could  be  celebiated,  Ja 
*■  fdl  ill  and  died  (March  27,  1625). 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE  REIGN   OF   CHARLES    I. 

The  Attempt  to  rule  according  to  the  Tluory  of  ih 
Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

Bnsantiai  Dn-  His  son  Cliarles  was  now  king,  and  he  sho' 
DrctaaiiBBt.  himsdf  an  apt  disciple  in  his  father's  school.  1 
from  James's  abominable  vices,  Charles  shrank  fi 
the  profligate  licence  which  had  di^jraced  his  &th 
court ;  but  he  was  even  more  thoroughly  possessed 
belief  in  those  theories  of  regal  power  which  aire 
portended  dire  catastrophe  in  the  future. 
father's  parliaments  had  shown  with  tolerable  clean 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  such  theori 
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of  his  subjects.  The  Commons  began  by  voting  him 
the  customs  duties  for  one  year  only,  instead  of  for 
life,  and  when,  without  granting  him  an  adequate 
subsidy,  they  insisted  on  examining  into  grievances, 
the  king  dissolved  parliament,  a  few  weeks  only  after 
it  had  met  (1625). 

Within  six  months  he  found  himself  compelled,  ai 
from  lack  of  means  for  carrying  on  the  government, 
to  call  together  a  second  parliament;  and  this 
assembly  at  once  impeached  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
To  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  his  father's 
minion  and  his  own  friend,  Charles  dissolved  this 
parliament  also,  and  allowed  Buckingham  to  engage 
a  fleet  and  army  in  the  disastrous  siege  of  Rochelle. 
At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  his  own  war  against 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  England.  He  demanded 
of  the  judges  that  no  man  arrested  by  his  orders 
should  be  admitted  to  bail ;  and  the  judges  subjected 
prisoners  so  arrested  to  illegal  imprisonment,  although 
they  shrank  from  laying  down  the  general  principle 
for  which  the  king  was  contending. 

Within  three  years  after  his  accession,  or,  as  earlier  Hi! 
kings  (pp.  133,  213)  might  have  called  it,  his  election, 
Charles  informed  his  third  parliament  that,  if  they 
failed  to  do  their  duty,  he  must  use  those  other  means 
which  God  liad  put  into  his  hands  to  save  that  of 
which  the  follies  of  some  particular  men  might 
hazard  the  loss.  This,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  taken 
as  threatening.  He  scorned  to  threaten  any  but  his 
equals.  It  was  simply  a  warning  from  him  who,  both 
out  of  nature  and  duty,  had  most  care  for  their  safety 
and  welfare. 

The  parliament  heard  his  speech  with  respect,  and  ix 
voted  a  large  subsidy,  without  at  once  passing  the 
vote  into  a  law.     Charles  received  the  news  with  joy  ; 
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but  the  feeling  that  he  might  now  really  secure 
kingly  power  was  damped  by  their  demanding  I 
him  a  declaration  that  the  Great  Charter  (p.  216) 
all  liberties  of  Englishmen  were  in  full  force,  a: 
times  past 

Pstition  of  This  demand  was  embodied  in  the  famous  Peti 
^^  of  Right    Charles  at  first  tried  to  avoid  signing  it 

assuring  them  that  his  word  was  as  trustworthy  as 
bond;  and  when  the  Commons  demurred  to 
claim  of  sovereign  power  as  inherent  in  the  king 
forbade  them  from  meddling  for  the  hiture  with  afi 
of  State. 

i>niTD|iuon  of  The  Commons  had  told  James  I.  that  it  was  t 
i^nuat.  duty  and  their  right  to  meddle  in  all  such  af 

(p.  362),  They  now  refused  to  grant  money  until 
Petition  of  Right  should  have  the  royal  assent 
was  given  in  due  form.  But  a  fiesh  declaratior 
the  Commons,  that  no  taxes  whatever  should  be  le 
except  by  law,  so  angered  the  king  that  he  prort^ 
the  assembly. 
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Commons,  to  have  on!y  ihe  first  evasive  form  attached 
to  it ;  and  the  king's  printer  owned  to  having  received 
the  order  so  to  alter  the  text.  When,  therefore, 
Charles  insisted  again  that  the  tonnage  and  poundage 
duties  should  he  granted  to  him  for  life,  the 
Commons  flatly  refused ;  and  Charles  dissolved  this 
assembly  also,  declaring  that  he  should  consider  it 
presumption  in  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time 
for  again  summoning  the  national  council. 

He  had,  in  fact,  made  up  his  mind  to  rule  without  Pa 
parliaments,  thinking  that,  if  need  should  so  be,  he  ', 
might  return  to  government  by  means  of  padiamcnt. 
But  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  such  alterna- 
tions could  be  carried  out  by  the  will  of  one  man, 
and  he  had  forgotten  that  by  determinately  resisting 
his  people  a  king  might  open  between  himself  and  his 
subjects  a  gulf  not  to  be  recrossed.  But  for  the  time 
Charles  seemed  to  be  the  gainer.  The  chief  defenders 
of  the  national  hberties  in  parliament  were  imprisoned, 
andSir  John  Eliot  remained  in  the  Tower  till  liis  death. 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain  freed  the  king  from  the 
necessity  of  making  heavy  demands  on  the  people, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  steadily  increased. 

But  this  outward  wealth  rested  on  no  sure  founds-  p- 
tion.  Dissensions  broke  out  round  the  king  himself.  : 
The  queen  and  her  associates  had  little  liking  for  the 
wisest  and  the  most  able  of  the  king's  counsellors. 
She  had  her  plans  and  aims,  and  they  had  theirs. 
In  Wentworth  the  king  had  an  adviser  who,  if  he  had 
been  left  to  himself,  might  have  succeeded  in  his 
purpose  of  "  vindicating  the  monarchy  for  ever  from 
the  conditions  and  restraints  of  subjects."  When  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  had  expressed  his  resolu- 
tion of  establishing  an  order  of  quite  another  sort,  he 
prayed  that  if  he  failed  in  this  trust  he  "might  be  set. 
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as  a  beacon  on  a  hill  for  all  men  else  to  wonderSl" 

He  did  so  fail,  and  he  was  so  set  up, 
^lUDu  of  (be       But  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  partisans  were  utterly 
Binfford  ftua  incapableofappreciating  the  depth  of  puqjosewhiches- 
^^^  pressed  itself  in  Strafford's  watchword  of  "  Thorough," 

which  gives  significance  to  his  correspondence  with 

I  his  friend  Laud.     They  had  no  care  for  ihe  statesman- 

ship by  which  Strafford,  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  had 
converted  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  into  a  source  of 
wealth  for  the  crown,  instead  of  a  constant  drain  on 
its  resources.  Nor  had  she  or  they  any  sympathy 
with  Laud  in  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  or  restora- 
tion for  the  sake  of  which  he  was  ready  to  inflict 
tortures,  or,  if  need  be,  to  undergo  ihem. 
Omarai     Con-       For  both  Strafford  and  Laud  the  work  which  they 

(UtloE  ot   Ibe    ,      ,    _   ,  ...  ,       . 

Kingdom.        had   taken   in    hand    was  a  very   serious    business. 

I  Charles  agreed  entirely  with  both ;  but  he  failed  to 

protect  them  from  the  constant  hindrances  and 
annoyances  with  which  the  queen's  party  hampered 
their  action.  These  were  bent  on  enjoyment,  while 
they  were  anxious  for  a  rigid  economy ;  and  for  this 
economy  there  was  daily  a  growing  and  more  pressing 
need.  The  king  had  no  war  on  hand ;  but  still  his 
treasury  was  empty.  His  ships  were  without  rigging, 
his  seamen  were  unpaid ;  and  the  fleets  of  English 
merchantmen  were  constantly  plundered  by  corsairs 
from  Earbary,  who  swooiied  down  on  the  English 
coast,  plundered  villages,  and  carried  multitudes  into 
slavery. 
Tim  King  and       Aeainst  these    and    other  dangers  StraiTord  had 

llll  OdDDBsHOIS.  ^  .  ,       .  "  -,,11. 

striven  to  provide  safeguards  m  concert  with  the  Irisn 
parliament;  but,  listening  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
queen,  Charles  forbade  him  lo  summon  the  parlia- 
ment again,  and  so  the  work  which  might  have  been 
done  was  in  every  direction  thwarted  or 
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Meanwhile,  the  king  watched  with  satisfaction  the 
growth  of  the  great  fabric  of  despotism  raised  by  his 
lawyers  and  his  counsellors. 

The  latter  maintained  or  extended  all  the  privileges  ^®JJ^**  o'  ^w 
against  which  the  parliaments  of  his  father  and  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  had  protested ;  the  former  ferreted 
out  the  records  of  old  and  long-forgotten  abuses,  and 
declared  them  to  be  precedents  which  the  king  might 
safely  follow.  His  commissioners  went  through  the 
country,  inflicting  enormous  fines  for  oflfences  with 
which  they  dealt  both  as  accusers  and  as  judges.  Old 
monopolies  were  revived,  and  a  vast  number  of  new 
ones  were  added  to  the  list.  Encroachments  on  the 
royal  forests  were  punished  by  fines  of  ;^20,ooo,  and 
even  of  larger  sums.  Men  who  feared  the  ruin 
which  might  thus  come  upon  them  hastened  to  bribe 
the  judges,  who  were  not  more  incorruptible  than 
Francis  Bacon  (p.  360) ;  and  money  seldom  failed  to 
win  permission  for  the  continuance  of  abuses  for  the 
repression  of  which  the  penalty  was  professedly  inflicted. 

Such  a  work  could  not  be  carried  on  without  well-  oharies  i.  and 
Drganized  support;  and  this  support  the  king  found     \ll  CgfhSl 
In  the  cleigy  of  the  Church  of  England.     Holding     ^e^^^ 
that  their  power,  like  that  of  the  king,  came  to  them 
of  divine  right,  they  now  proclaimed  sedulously  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  submission,   and  condemned 
even  a  passive  resistance  to  the  will  and  the  fiat  of 
the  sovereign,     Charles,  like  his  father,  found  it  con- 
venient  to  forget    the  language    addressed  to  the 
bishops  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  declared  that 
Eis  she  had  made  them,  so  she  could,  if  she  pleased, 
unfrock  them. 

Laud,  now  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  acted  ^^gJwnofArd^ 
as  the  head  of  a  great  army  which  must  be  drilled 
into  habits  of  absolute  obedience.     Whether  men 

2  A 
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rould  avoid  thinking  or  not,  was  a  question  » 
which  be  did  nol  concern  himseir.  His  task  was 
insure  complete  conformity,  and  to  achieve  this  end 
he  employed  the  argument  of  irresistible  force,  which 
dealt  out  to  all  who  resisted  him  the  penalties  of 
degradation,  imprisonment,  and  torture. 
1  How  far  he  tnay  have  intended  to  cany  the 
exaltation  of  his  order  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say, 
He  assuredly  aimed  at  recovering  for  the  ckrgf 
the  political  power  which  they  had  once  exercised; 
and  when  by  his  influence  Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
was  appointed  high  treasurer,  he  exclaimed  i 
delight,  "Let  the  Church  now  subsist  and  mainiain 
her  own  power.  All  is  accomplished  for  ber.  I  can 
do  no  more." 
I  The  yoke  thus  imposed  was  for  many  too  heavy 
__j  to  be  borne,  Some  had  already  left  the  countiy  to 
*"™^'°^  find  a  place  of  refuge  in  Holland,  where  they  learnt 
to  hate  still  more  bitterly  the  whole  system  under 
which  they  had  been  sufferers.  From  Holland  nol  i 
few  made  their  way  to  newly-founded  colonies  in 
America,  Ship  after  ship  conveyed  companies  d 
emigrants,  who  carried  with  ihem  from  England  vast 
sums  of  money.  The  king's  government  took  alarm 
at  a  drain  of  wealth  which  was  becoming  serious ;  and 
when  the  order  forbidding  the  departure  of  such  si 
was  issued,  eight  vessels  were  ready  to  sail  from  lb« 
Thames.  On  one  of  those  were  Pym,  who  aflerwari 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Strafford ;  Hampden 
who  lived  to  fight  the  battle  of  ship-money ;  and  Crom- 
well, who  lived  to  sign  the  king's  death-warrant,  and  W 
take  his  place. 
FoHM  But  neither  the  despotism  of  Charles,  nor  t 
tyranny  of  Laud,  availed  to  prevent  or  even  to  che 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  and  temper  absolutely  oppotcl 
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to  their  pretensions.  The  leaven  of  puritanism  was 
fast  spreading  through  the  country,  and  was  showing 
itself  in  marked  distinctions  of  dress,  manner,  and 
speech.  The  adoption  of  this  sombre  garb  and 
rigidity  of  demeanour  insured  a  widespread  popularity 
for  the  wearers,  in  whose  ranks  might  be  found,  along 
with  men  of  profound  sincerity,  not  a  few  hypocrites 
and  knaves. 

Furious  at  this  opposition.  Laud  and  the  bishops  Condenmftttoii 
resolved  to  employ  the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber     Burton,   ai2 
in  the    work  of  repression.      Prynne,   a  barrister ;     f«ML^"^**** 
Burton,  a  clergyman;  and  Bast  wick,  a  physician,  were 
summoned  before  their  bar,  and  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
;^5ooo,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.     The  serene 
courage  with  which  they  underwent  these  barbarous 
punishments  kindled  afresh  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people;  and  the  fire  thus  lit  was  fed  by  the  conduct  of 
John  Hampden  in  the  matter  of  ship-money  (1637). 

From  the  emigrant  ship  Hampden  had  returned  Trial  of  Hami» 
to  his  estate  in  Buckinghamshire.     The  magistrates     r^SngtoiMiS 
Charged  with  the  levying  of  this  impost  demanded  of     Jg?;"^'^- 
him  only  the  small  sum  of  twenty  shillings.     They 
had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  contest,  and  they  hoped 
that  a  sum  so  trifling  would  disarm  his  opposition. 
But  Hampden  quietly  refused  to  pay,  and  his  counsel 
pleaded  his  cause  with  the  same  quietness  and  pru- 
dence before  the  bar  of  the  judges,  of  whom  four 
voted  in  his  favour,  while  six  gave  judgment  against 
him  (1637). 

This  success,  such  as  it  was,  on  the  king's  side,  was  Be  -  eatabiish 
followed    speedily  by  grave    disaster    in    Scotland,    oopao/insoot 
Charles  had  done  his  utmost  to  re-establish  Episcopacy    ^*™*" 
in  that  country.    The  time  was  now  come,  he  thought, 
for  substituting,  in  place  of  the  Common  Order  drawn 
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Up  by  John  Knox  on  the  Genevan  model,  a  Lttui 
in  close  agreement  with  that  of  the  Church 
England.  The  attempt  to  introduce  this  Litur 
stirred  popular  feeling  to  its  inmost  depths.  A  fuiio 
tumult  cut  short  the  new  service  In  the  Cathedral 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  name  of  Jenny  Geddes  has  be 
handed  down  as  that  of  a  woman  who  hurled  a  Stc 
at  the  head  of  the  dean  who  was  officiating. 
1  The  king  insisted  again  on  obedience ;  but  his  pi 
clamation  only  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Soler 

""■  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  the  Scottish  oati 

swore  to  defend  its  religion,  its  laws,  and  its  libertii 
Not  content  with  this,  they  appealed  to  the  Engli 
parliament,  and  the  English  parliament  hastened 
express  its  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  and  th 
wrongs  {r637). 
"w?  "'  ?^'      Resolved  on  suppressing  this  resistance  by  fon 

IB,  im  the  king  advanced  so  far  as  York ;  but  the  aversi 

even  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  such  a  war  led  h 
to  consent  to  a  treaty  made  at  Berwick,  June  i8,  i6; 
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his  word  was  no  longer  trusted ;  and  they  were  not 
content  with  any  mere  pledges  that  he  would  no 
longer  levy  ship-money.  The  impost  must  be 
declared  illegal 

Charles  was  again  •  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ^J^'***S-ii! 
old  dilemma,  and  he  did  again  what  he  had  done  ment. 
thrice  already.  Within  three  weeks  from  the  day  on 
which  they  had  met,  he  dissolved  the  assembly,  and 
before  many  hours  had  passed  bitterly  regretted  his 
act.  The  next  day  he  wished  to  recall  the  dissolution  ; 
but  he  was  told  that  this  was  impracticable,  and 
he  betook  himself  once  more  to  the  exercise  of  an 
irresponsible  despotism. 

Some  acts  of  war  took  place  in  the  north ;  but  state  of  Pnbii 
petitions  from  many  counties  prayed  the  king  to  ®®""K- 
make  peace  with  Scotland.  Strafford  declared  that 
they  who  brought  the  petitions  ought  to  be  shot. 
"  Are  you  sure  of  your  soldiers,  when  you  have  pro- 
nounced your  sentence  ?  "  was  the  question,  to  which 
Strafford  could  make  no  reply.  His  discouragement 
was  fully  shared  by  the  king ;  and  once  morei  he  felt 
that  he  must  face  the  representatives  of  his  subjects. 

Charles's  fifth  parliament  met  on  Nov.  3,  1640.     It  Mooting  of  tii 
was  to  be  his  last.     From  the  contrast  with  the  pre^     Paruamont. 
ceding  "Short"  parUament,  it  became  known  after-     »«^ 
wards  as  the  "Long;"  and  it  lasted  on  for  years 
after  the  body  of  the  king  had  been  laid  in  the  grave. 
Almost  from  the  moment  of  its  meeting  Charles  must 
have  felt  that  he   had  opened  the    flood-gates  of 
revolution. 

The  condition  and  aspect  of  things  were,  indeed,  Moasnros     fc 
at  once  changed.    Men  felt  and  said  that  nothing  less    sionof  aEuso 
than  root  and  branch  work  would  meet  the  necessities 
of   the   case.      The  Commons    approved  the  vast 
number  of  petitions  poured  in  upon  them  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country.  Committees  of  the  House  were 
charged  to  inquire  into  all  abuses ;  and  all  ^ents  of 
the  king  who  had  taken  part  in  any  condemned 
measures  were  marked  as  "delinquents." 
t  Strafford  saw  the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst 
He  desired  to  be  excused  &i3m  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment The  king  assured  him  that  parliament  should 
not  touch  one  hair  of  his  head.  Sorely  against  his 
will  Strafford  came ;  but  he  came  with  the  purpose  of 
accusing  those  members  whom  he  regarded  as  having 
aided  and  abetted  in  the  recent  Scottish  invasioa 
Before  he  could  take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Commons  at  their  bar  impeached  him  of  high 
treason,  A  like  chaige  was  brought  against  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  The  House  went  on  steadily  in  its 
task.  By  way  of  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the 
brotherly  aid  of  the  Scots,  they  voted  them  a  sum  ot 
;^300,ooo ;  and  they  set  free  Prynne,  Burton,  and 
Bastwick,  declaring  their  condemnation  illegal.  A 
bill  provided  for  the  summoning  of  parliaments  once 
at  least  in  every  three  years,  and  other  votes  at  the 
time    demanded    the   abolition  of   the  Star 
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The  latter  were  fanatics,  or  fast  becoming  such ;  the 
former  were,  on  the  whole,  discreet  and  moderate. 
The  king  was  advised  to  offer  to  the  chiefs  of  these  a 
place  in  his  Council.  The  offer  was  not  without  its 
attractions ;  but  Charles  demanded  as  his  recompense 
the  liberation  of  Strafford  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  government  in  the  Church. 

The  suspicion  had  now  got  abroad  that  the  king  Trial  of  straf 
was  engaged  in  plots  which  had  for  their  object  the 
terrorizing  of  parliament  by  a  military  force.  One  of 
the  conspirators,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  whole  plan, 
and  the  discovery  settled  the  fate  of  Strafford.  His 
trial  was  begun.  For  seventeen  days  he  argued  the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  and  it  became  evident, 
not  only  that  there  was  no  direct  proof  of  the  specific 
crime  of  treason,  but  that  the  lords  would  refuse  to 
condemn  him  as  judges  on  the  score  of  law.  His 
opponents,  however,  were  resolved  that  he  should  not 
escape  them.  As  the  trial  went  on,  the  Commons 
were  busied  in  passing  through  its  several  stages  a 
bill  of  attainder,  and  before  the  trial  could  be  brought 
to  an  end,  the  bill  of  attainder  had  passed  the  Lower 
House. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief,  Charles  assured  Strafford  General  Exoita 
that  he  should  suffer  neither  in  life,  fortune,  nor  ""''^ 
honour.  Plan  after  plan  was  devised  for  his  escape, 
but  all  failed ;  and,  to  rouse  popular  passions  against 
Strafford,  Prynne  denounced  the  recent  plot  by 
which,  as  he  said,  an  army  was  to  be  brought  up  for 
the  intimidation  of  parliament.  Wild  fears  were 
excited  on  all  sides ;  and  the  Commons  took  advan- 
tage of  them  to  declare  that  the  present  parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent. 

The  lords  now  wished  to  amend  the  bill  against  The  BOi  of  ai 

rr,       ff     -t     t         %    •  1    \        talnderagalm 

Stratford ;  but  their  opposition  was  overcome,  and  the    strafford. 

I 
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judges  now  declared  that  Strafford's  act?,  taken  i 
together,  involved  the  guilt  of  treason.  The  Itinj 
signature  alone  was  wanting.  Strafford  wrote 
Charles,  asking  him  to  give  it  To  bring  about 
happy  concord  between  him  and  his  subjects  he  n 
ready  to  die ;  and  to  a  willing  man,  he  said,  there 
no  injury  done.  By  these  words  Charles  profess 
himself  to  be  persuaded.  On  hearing  that  the  t 
was  signed,  Strafford  said  only,  "Put  not  your  tn 
in  princes,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them." 
"  On  the  next  day  the  sentence  was  carried  out  . 
he  passed.  Laud  was  ready  at  his  prison  windo 
Strafford  knelt,  and  Laud  stretched  his  arms  to  bli 
him,  but  fell  back  senseless.  At  the  scaffold  he  si 
that  he  had  desired  for  this  kingdom  every  eartl 
prosperity.  "  While  I  Hved,  this  was  my  consta 
endeavour  ;  dying,  it  is  my  only  wish."  There  is 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  saying  this  he  spoke  t 
truth.  But  his  idea  of  national  prosperity  was  r 
that  of  the  English  people ;  and  although  the  lies 
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the  unlooked-for  tidings  of  a  hideous  massacre  of  the 
English  in  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Catliolics  (1641).  The 
horrors  of  the  slaughter  were  not  exaggerated;  but 
the  English  parliament  forgot  that  while  they  were 
bent  on  securing  freedom  for  themselves  at  home, 
they  had  steadily  withheld  it  from  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

Charles  wias  still  in  Scotland  when  this  news  came.  The  Grand  Re- 
He  wrote  to  the  Commons  to  say  that  he  had  taken  SSi. 
certain  measures  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  but 
that  he  left  all  further  action  in  their  hands.  This 
attempt  to  shift  responsibility  from  himself  to  them 
succeeded  only  in  hastening  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  which,  fiercely  denouncing  the 
iniquities  of  the  king's  government,  appealed  to  the 
people  against  the  sovereign.  It  was  carried  by  only 
a  small  majority  after  long  and  vehement  debate. 
"  If  it  had  been  rejected,"  said  Cromwell  to  Lord 
Falkland,  "  I  would  to-morrow  have  sold  all  I  have, 
and  never  seen  England  more." 

The  length  to  which  political  reforms  were  being  overtures  of  the 
carried  was  now  causing  some  revulsion  of  feeling     SS&^^S^ 
amongst  the  more  moderate  members  of  parliament.     ooiop«pp«r. 
The  king  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  change,  and 
took  into  his  counsels  the  three  men  who  stood  at 
their  head.    These  were  Edward  Hyde  (afterwards 
the  historian  of  the  revolution,  which  he  called  the 
Great  Rebellion);  Lord  Falkland,  who  fell  on  the 
field  of  Newbury ;  and  Sir  John  Colepepper. 

But  the  dislike  for  the  more  extravagant  enthusiasts  oavftHen    and 
was  not  felt  only  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.     J^«»'"'o*d«- 
Large    numbers    of  the    country    gentlemen    were 
content,  and  more  than  content,  with  what  had  be^n 
already  done,  and,  hurrying  up  to  London,  loudly 
professed  their  devotion  to  the  king  and  their  hatred 
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of  the  Puritans,  whom  Ihey,  as  Cavaliers,  stigaiatiz 
by  the  name  of  Roundheads,  from  their  clos 
cropped  hair.  They  thronged  the  approachea 
Whitehall,  and,  in  real  or  affected  fear,  the  Commi 
applied  for  a  guard,  which  was  refused  by  the  king 
the  ground  that  they  had  a  better  assurance  of  saf 
in  his  plighted  word  (Jan.  3,  1642). 

ihB  mng  and  But  on  this  same  day  Charles  sent  the  Attorn 
bor».  General  to  charge  with  treason,  before  the  bar  of 

House  of  Lords,  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  memb 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Hampden,  Pym,  Hoi 
Strode,  Haslerig.  In  the  latter  House  a  serjeant 
arms  appeared  to  demand  the  surrender  of  th 
men  into  his  custody.  The  House  informed 
king  that  such  a  message  could  be  complied  with  0 
after  careful  consideration,  and  renewed  their  dem; 
for  a  guard.  On  the  next  day,  while  the  House  ' 
sitting,  an  officer  entered  and  said  that  the  king ' 
approaching  with  an  escort  of  three  or  four  hund 
armed  men.     The  five  members  withdrew. 

Attampt  to  At-  Leaving  his  bodyguard  at  the  door,  Charles  ente 
"*  the  House  with  only  his  nephew,  the  Count  Palal 
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queen  had  raised  the  highest  hopes.  Charles  had 
left  Whitehall,  telling  his  wife  that  he  would  come 
back  in  an  hour  master  of  his  kingdom.  The  failure 
was  complete;  but  Charles  still  thought  that  by 
going  the  next  day  to  the  city  he  might  obtain  the 
surrender  of  the  members  from  the  Common  Council. 

The  result  of  his  visit  was  utterly  disheartening.  Departure     oi 
The  Commons  adjourned   their   sittings   for  a  few     wwSSIu.  " 
days ;  and  when  they  again  met  the  king  learnt  that     '*^  ^^  ^^*** 
the    five    members    were    to  be   brought    back    in 
triumph  to  Westminster.     This  was  too   much  for 
Charles's    pride.      His    wife    urged    him    to    leave 
London.     The  cavaliers  gave  the  same  advice ;  and 
Charles  left  Whitehall  (Jan.  lo,  1642),  never  to  see 
it  again  until  he  entered  it  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THE   REIGN   OF  CHARLES   I.   (continued). 

The  War  for  the  Royal  Pouter, 

From  Hampton  Court  Charles  went  to  Windsor,  ''^^h^eoom 
His  chief  object  was  to  gain  time.  It  was  arranged  mom.  1642. 
that  the  queen  should  go  to  Holland  to  raise  men 
and  money  in  his  cause;  but,  while  she  made' ready 
for  her  journey,  the  king  invited  the  parliament  to 
draw  up  a  complete  statement  of  all  grievances  in  a 
single  document,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  end 
all  debate  between  them  at  once.  I'he  Commons 
insisted  that  the  command  of  the  Tower,  of  the  royal 
fortresses,  and  of  the  miUtia,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  named  and  approved  by  parliament 
Charles  reftised  the  demand,  which  was  again  insisted 
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on  by  both  Houses,  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  1 
bishops  from  parliament  being  passed  at  the  sat 

time. 

Still  the  negotiations  went  on.  The  parliament! 
commissioners  who  met  him  at  Newmarket,  after 
had  left  the  queen  at  Dover,  asked  whether  t 
militia  might  not  be  granted  for  a  time.  "  No," » 
the  answer,  "not  for  an  hour.  You  have  asked ti 
of  me  in  this  which  was  never  asked  of  a  king." 
to  Ireland,  he  told  them  that  he  would  suppress  I 
rebellion  there,  if  he  were  trusted  with  the  task,  ai 
ing  that,  though  he  was  a  beggar  himself,  he  coi 
find  money  for  that.  These  words  roused  once  nn 
the  worst  suspicions.  It  was  Charles's  lot  to  wat 
these  by  almost  everything  that  he  said. 
i.  Of  reconciliation  there  was  little  hope  inde 
Neither  side  perhaps  had  any ;  but  on  both  sii 
the  negotiations  served  as  an  appeal  to  the  pieoj 
The  king  and  the  parliament  alike  charged  each  otl 
with  illegality  as  well  as  with  unwarranted  changi 
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iliould  remain  only  the  picture  or  sign  of  a  king.  A 
inal  appeal  to  good  sense  and  moderation  made  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  within  the  walls  of  parliament 
vas  rejected  not  less  summarily. 

The  House  voted  war,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  m 
-oyal  standard  at  Nottingham,  Aug.  23,  1642,  was 
proof  that  the  conflict  had  begun.  In  this  great 
struggle  the  main  strength  of  the  parliament  lay  to 
:he  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Scarborough.  Elsewhere  the  king's  supporters  had 
the  ascendency.  But  the  scenes  in  this  terrible 
drama  were  constantly  shifting;  and  thorough  con- 
sistency, it  is  clear,  could  not  be  looked  for  on 
either  side. 

The  first  engagement  between  the  two  armies  took  b 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  known  as 
Bdgeh ill,  near  Keynton,  in  Warwickshire.  Lord  Essex, 
the  parliamentarian  commander,  was  defeated;  and 
the  king  established  his  headquarters  and  his  court  at 
Oxford.  A  little  later  on,  his  power  was  strengthened 
by  the  men,  money,  and  arms  which  the  queen  had 
raised  in  Holland,  and  with  which  she  safely  reached 
York. 

But  the  war  was  producing  new  forces  and  leading  0 
to  new  issues,  of  which  no  one  had  thus  far  dreamed. 
Seeing  the  inferiority  of  the  parliamentary  troops  to 
those  of  the  king,  Oliver  Cromwell  raised  a  body  of 
about  a  thousand  horsemen,  whom  he  placed  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  his  Ironsides.  "  I  will  not,"  he  said,  "  make 
you  believe,  as  my  commission  has  it,  that  you  are 
to  fight  for  the  king  and  parliament.  If  the  king  were 
before  me,  I  would  as  soon  shoot  him  as  another. 
If  you  are  not  ready  to  do  the  same,  go  and  serve 
elsewhere," 


I  l>Mtii  or  Hamp-       The  king's  cause  seemed  to  be  still  furlher  aid< 
by  the  death  of  Hampden,  who  was  mortally  wounc 
in  a  cavalry  skirmish,  June  16,   1643,  on  Chalgrc 
Common,  not  far  from  his  own  house ;  and,  in  trul 
disasters   seemed    to    come    thick  and  fast   on 
adherents  of  the  parhament.     Battle  after  battle 
lost ;  and  Bristol,  then  the  second  city  in  the  kingdoi 
fell  at  the  first  assault  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
who  also  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Roundway  Down 
in  Wiltshire.     Carried  away  by  this  success,  the  king 
was  so  ill-advised  as  to  declare  the  persons  assembled 
at  Westminster  to  be  no  parliament,  and  that,  for  the 
future,  he  would  not  give  them  the  name.    The  only 
effect  of  this   defiance   was    the    sending   of    com- 
missioners from  the  Commons  with  an  invitation  to 
the  Scots  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Protestants  of 
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But  the  king  soon  adopted  a  milder  tone.     The 
House  of  Lords  insisted  on  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  the  Commons  decided  by  ninety-four  to  sixty- 
four  that  their  message  should  be  considered.     In  the 
division  which    followed,    eighty-one    voted    in    i!3 
favour,  and  seventy-nine  against  it.     The  mob  outside 
became  furious.     The  opponents  of  peace  within 
House  declared  that  the  votes  had  beeti  wroi 
counted,  and  the  tellers  on  their  side  gave  tl 
numbers  on  a  second  division  as  eighty-eight,  Ihi 
defeating  the  eighty-one  who  stil!  voted  against  them. 
iBg  or  tha       The  war  party  liad  won  a  victory ;  but  the  me; 
'"  by  which  it  had  been  gained  led  many  to  say  t 
the  parliament  had  been  guilty  of  almost   aU  t 
wrongs  which  had  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  kild 
Meanwhile  the  latter  seemed  to  be  carrying  evefl 
thing  before  him.     Gloucester  alone  adhered  to  l\ 
cause  of  parliament  in  the  west ;  and  this   city  1 
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dosely  beleaguered  by  the  royal  army.  But  here  the 
tide  of  Charles's  success  was  arrested.  Lord  Essex, 
the  parliamentarian  general,  who  was  the  son  of 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  and  whose  divorced  wife  had 
married  the  infamous  Robert  Carr  (p.  359),  made  his 
way  steadily  for  the  relief  of  the  city,  beating  back 
the  cavalry  sent  against  him  by  prince  Rupert,  son  of 
Charles's  sister  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Frederick  V., 
king  of  Bohemia  (p.  363).  When  he  reached  Prestbury, 
a  few  miles  from  Gloucester,  Essex  saw  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  in  flames,  and  knew  that  ^  the  siege  was 
raised. 

Hastening  back  to   London,   Essex   encountered  Battle  of  New- 
the    royal    army    again   at   Newbury.     The    battle,     ofSikiand. 
fiercely  contested,  was  indecisive ;  and  the  result  was     ^^  ^  ^^*^ 
dispiriting  to  the  royalists,   who  lost  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  th^ir  ranks.     Among  these  was 
Lord  Falkland.    As  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  fight ;  but  he  would 
not  be  kept  away.     "  I  am  weary  of  the  times,"  he 
8aid ;  "  I  foresee  much  misery  to  my  country,  but  I 
believe  that  I  shall  be  but  of  it  before  night."    He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall.    The  loss  to  the  king's 
cause  was  almost  irreparable ;  but,  seemingly,  it  was 
not  greatly  felt  by  Charles  himself. 

In  London  the  civil  war  was  provoking  religious  The  Prestnrtert- 

-.  .  -_,       -r*      1  •         1  00  ftiny  and   the 

dissension.     The  Presbyterians  had  long  proclaimed     independenti. 

their  purpose  of  reducing  the  Church  of  England  to 

a  republican  constitution,   to  which   they  intended 

to  compel  every  one  to  submit.     The  Independents, 

who   held  that  every  congregation   had  a  right  to 

regulate  its  own  affairs  without  let  or  hindrance  firom 

others,  asked  why  a  national  church  should  exist  at 

all,  and  by  what  authority  men  were  to  be  brought 

under  any  uniform  order  which  had  merely  the  like- 
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ness  without  the  reality  of  unity.  For  the  first  1 
the  doctrine  of  toleration  (pp.  386,  321,  336)  rece 
a  clear  expression ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  wbe 
these  sectaries  fiilly  understood  the  principle  to  wl 
they  were  committing  themselves.  It  is  certain 
for  maintaining  it  they  were  set  down  as  fanatics 
fools  alike  by  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Papists, 
k  ButtheycouldscarcelyEtopshorthere.  IntheChi 
SSiurtniii  the  Presbyterians  would  put  up  neither  with  roy 
nor  with  aristocracy.  The  kingship  of  the  Pope, 
supremacy  of  bishops  in  matters  of  religion,  n 
hateful  in  their  eyes.  Why,  then,  should  they  sub 
to  have  royalty  and  aristocracy  in  the  State?  In 
present  war  they  were  appealing  to  the  sovereignt 
the  people.  Why,  asked  the  Independents,  she 
this  appeal  be  made  only  in  times  of  despei 
need?  Why  should  it  not  always  be  the  basis 
government  and  legislation  ?  The  nation  had  sha 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Pope ;  but  the  Presbyterians  » 
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But  at  the  sime  time  it  became  known  thit  he  v,as 
preparing  to  introduce  into  Scotland  in  army  of 
Irishmen,  who  nere  to  cooperate  with  the  Earl  of 
Montrose  as  he  came  down  with  his  Highlanders  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  over  the  Lowlands 

Here,  then   was  more  proof  of  the  kin(,s  filschood  ch&rgBs    of 
or  treachery      It  was  on  this  fatal  rock  that  he  made     uainit    im 
shipwreck  of  all  his  fortunes      It  seemed    mpossil  le     ^"*' 
for  him  to  throw  off  the  conviction  that  hu  was  free 
to  lie  for  the  puq>ose  of  pnmcting  what  he  called 
the   good  of  his  peopk     and,    hoidinj,   himself  to 
be  under   constraint    he  regarded  his  most   solemn 
promises  as  mere  ^eils  for  h  ding  his  real  m  nd      ^\e 
may  feel  for  him  and  we  can  scarcelj  help  feeling  a 
profound  pity     but   it   is   the  pity  which  mourns  a 
perversion  of  intellect  so  f,reat  as  to  stifle  remorse  fjr 
crime,  and  to  justifj  tht  most  cold  blooded  crueltj 

The  tidings  of  this  Irish  plot,  broucht  from  Scotland,  BatU"  of  omp- 
.,■■■  ■■,■,-.  ,      ,     "^y  Briago. 

roused  deep  indignation  in  London.     It  was  resolved     iflU 

that  Essex   should  march  to  besiege  Oxford.     The 

news  of  his  approach  determined  the  departure  of  the 

queen,  who  now  left  her  husband  never  to  see  him 

again ;  and  the  investment  of  the  city  filled  Charles 

himself  with   grave  fears  of  the  issue.     Suddenly  it 

became  known  that  he  had  escaped  from  Oxford(i  644); 

but,  on  finding  that  the  forces  of  the  parliament  were 

divided,  and  that  he  could  deal  with  the  two  portions 

separately,  he  made  his   way  hack  to  Oxford,  and, 

placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  won  at 

Cropredy  Bridge  a  victory  which  seemed  an  earnest 

of  greater  success. 

The  bright  gleam  of  hope  soon  vanished.     The  Battia  at  ttar- 

fiery  rashness  of  prince  Rupert  turned  into  hopeless     juiy2,  i6«,  ' 

ruin  the  opportunity  for  what  might  have  been  a  still 

more  decisive  victory  at  Marston  Moor  in  YorksbHt, 
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It  Has  not  merely  that  his  impetuosity  carried  hin 
here,  as  elsewhere,  into  danger ;  but  he  had  to  deal 
now  with  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides.  The  RoyaL'st 
army  was  destroyed.  Rupert  retreated  towards 
Chester,  and  York  was  surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
the  parliament. 

Ml*  Cromwell  had  made  another  great  leap  towards 
power,  and  he  expressed  his  mind  with  significant 
clearness  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  brilliant  success  of  Marston 
Moor.  "Be  wholly  one  of  us,"  he  said;  "talknomore 
about  peace,  or  of  keeping  on  terms  with  the  lordsi 
What  have  we  to  do  with  peace,  or  with  the  lords! 
Nothing  will  go  right  till  you  call  yourself  plain 
Montague.  If  you  bind  yourself  to  honest  folk,  yon 
will  soon  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  will  give  laws 
to  king  and  parliament  too."  Cromwell's  prediction 
was  fulfilled.  The  military  despotism,  of  which  he 
drew  a  picture,  became  a  little  while  later  a  stera 
reality. 

1  of  But  fortune  seemed  again  to  favour  the  king. 
*"  pressed  Essex  hard  in  the  west,  and  from  Scotland 
came  the  tidings  of  brilliant  victories  won  at  Tipper 
muir  and  Dee  Bridge  by  Montrose.  Charles  resolved 
to  march  on  London ;  but  his  progress  was  arrested 
by  the  second  battle  fought  on  the  field  of  Newburft 
and  he  retreated  to  Oxford  for  the  winter.  T" 
prospect  for  the  parliament  was  not  encouraging; ' 
alike  from  failure  and  from  success  Cromwell  knew  ho* 
to  draw  his  own  profit.  He  laid  all  the  blame  of  recent 
disasters  upon  Lord  Manchester,  who  in  his  turn 
chained  Cromwell  with  insubordination  and  treachery. 
Scotch  commissioners  came  to  act  in  concert  with' 
the  English  Presbyterians,  and  to  denounce  him  a 
an  incendiary  and  the  enemy  of  his  country. 


Undismayed  by  these  attacks,  Cromwell  availed  Th 
liimself  of  the  proposal  for  sending  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  king  at  Uxbridge,  as  an  opportunity  for 
insisting  that  no  members  of  parliament  should  hold 
commands  in  the  army.  This  was  clearly  a  proposition 
for  forming  an  army  which  should  be  indcpendfnt 
of  parliament  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  set 
forth  in  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  {passed  April  3, 
1645).  As  a  member  of  the  House,  Cromwell,  like 
all  other  members,  had  to  resign  his  command;  but 
his  victories  had  been  far  too  imporlant,  and  Ihe 
danger  that  his  Ironsides  might  refuse  to  obey  any 
other  leader  was  so  great,  that  ro  resistance  was  made 
to  the  renewal  of  his  commission.  His  command 
was  renewed  again  and  again  throughout  the  war, 
and  Cromwell,  retaining  his  power  within  the  House, 
was  beyond  its  walls  master  of  a  force  which  in  the 
end  parliament  found  itself  unable  to  withstand. 

The  Presbyterians  had  resisted  the  Self-denying  B> 
Ordinance;  but  doing  so,  they  felt  it  needful  to  show 
that  they  were  not  acting  as  partisans  of  the  Royalists. 
Archbishop  Laud  was  therefore  brought  before  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  A  bill  of  attainder  could 
not  be  carried  without  the  consent  of  the  king ;  legal 
proof  of  treason  was  wanting,  and  a  simple  ordinance 
of  parliament  announced  his  condemnation.  A  week 
before  his  execution,  the  English  Liturgy  was  abolished, 
and  a  book  entitled  "  Directions  for  Public  Worship  " 
brought  in  in  its  place  (1645), 

The  conferences  at  Uxbridge  came  to  nothing.  Pa 
At  first  Charles  expressed  his  readiness  to  assent  to 
the  demands  made  upon  him.  He  withdrew  his 
assent,  because  Montrose,  having  won  another  great 
victory  at  Inverlochy  (Feb.  2,  1645),  wrote  to  warn 
him  that  his  enemies  would.  If  they  could,  leave  him 
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only  a  king  of  straw;  and  another  act  of  deception 
added  to  a  list  of  royal  falsehoods  already  fonnid 
large. 

Battia  of  Maw-  Meanwhile  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  his  Irons! 
Sis,  ''™'  '*■  had  thrice  defeated  the  Royalists,  and  at  the  tid 
Charles  had  cried  out,  "Who  will  bring  me 
Cromwell,  dead  or  alive?"  But  the  king  was  in 
way  discouraged.  He  wrote  to  assure  the  queen 
his  affairs  had  never  been  in  so  good  a  position, 
when  he  fell  back  towards  Leicester  on  hearing  of 
approach  of  the  parliamentarian  army.  On  the  next 
(June  14),  his  hopes  were  dispelled  by  the  fatal  f 
of  Naseby.  Rupert  again  threw  away  all  chance 
victory  by  his  mad  impetuosity.  Charles  bin 
fought  with  the  energy  of  despair;  but,  while 
besought  his  immediate  followers  to  make  one  chi 
more  and  recover  the  day,  he  was  hurried  from  the  fi 
leaving  his  cabinet  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  ene 

Bacret  Mecoti&'  These  papers  were  read  in  the  House  of  Commi 
nmg.  July  3.     From  them  it  became  plain  that  Cha 
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Montrose,  who  had  once  more  swept  away  the 
covenanting  army  at  Kilsyth  (Aug.  15,  1645).  But 
the  cup  of  hitterness  was  again  to  be  presented  to 
Charles's  lips.  The  tidings  that  Rupert  had  sur- 
rendered Bristol  were  followed  by  the  appalling  news 
that  the  forces  of  Montrose  had  in  great  part 
deserted  him,  that  the  remnant  had  been  cut  lo 
pieces  at  Philiphaugh,  and  that  Montrose  himself 
was  a  fugitive  in  the  Highlands. 

Charles  hastened  to  Newark ;  from  Newark  he  " 
hurried  to  Oxford  (Nov.  6,  1645),  and  proposed  to 
treat  with  the  parliament.  He  offered  to  appear 
himself  at  Westminster  for  this  purpose.  13y  way  of 
answer  they  told  him  that  they  had  discovered  1  new 
plot  in  which  he  was  seeking  k  h  h 

had  been  making  an  alliance       I    h    I     1     1       gh  h 
instrumentality  of  Lord  Gl  ^        h     M    q  f 

Worcester's  eldest  son ;  tha    C  1  m    g  Id 

with  10,000  Irish  at  Chester  I  h  mp 

for  this  help  was  to  he  the      p     1     f    I!  1 

against  the  Catholics  and  th        mpl  b!    h 

of  popery  in  Ireland, 

It  was  all  true,  and  Ic  h  h 
Through  Glamorgan  Char  h  d  b 
spondence  with  the  Pope's  N  d       I    h    P  1 

himself,  and  he  had  given        Id        h     h  11 

grant    the   Irish  whatever  i    m  gl      b  y 

concede  to  them,  without  r       d  h  P      d 

alleged  illegality  of  such  con  I  Ch 

disowned  Glamorgan,  who  h  d     h      1         y       d 
taken  to  bear  all  the  blame  h        If     H     p 
and  denials  were  treated  w  1  p        d  h 

again  left  to  the  arbitraraen  h       h    m 

for  war  were  lacking,  and  Ch  1  f  d  h  If 
driven  to  trust  in  his  Scotti  h      bj  O      1      5 1 
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of  May  1646,  he  entered  the  headquarters  of  the 
Scottish  aimy  at  Kelham. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

THE   REIGN  OF   CHARLES   I.    (continued). 

Usurpation  and  Tyranny  of  the  Army. 

>  Charles  still  clung  to  his  fatal  methods  of  decep- 
tion. Before  setting  out  on  his  northern  journey, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Digby  that  he  did  not  despair  of 
inducing  the  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  join 
him  in  extenninating  the  one  the  other  j  "and  then," 
he  added,  "  I  shall  be  king  again."  Which  side 
might  do  this,  and  what  men  he  might  have  to  root 
out,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifTerence  to  one 
for  whom  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  the  recovery 
of  his  own  power.    To  Glamorgan  he  wrote  to  say 
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Covenanters  had  at  first  drawn  back,  saying  that 
Charles  was  as  much  king  of  Scotland  as  of  England  ; 
but  they  agreed,  nevertheless,  to  receive  ;^zoo,ooo, 
the  half  of  the  sum  allotted  to  them,  and  the  English 
parliament  ordered  the  removal  of  the  king  to  Holmby 
Caslle.  "  I  am  bought  and  sold,"  he  said,  on  hearing 
of  the  vote  j  but  he  showed  neither  distrust  nor  fear 
on  the  journey  to  his  new  abode. 

But  while  the  Commons  fancied  that  they  had  tlic  a* 
game   in   their   own   hands,  the  tables    were  turned    h 
against  them  by  Cromwell  and  his  military  partisans.    " 
On  the  znd  of  June,  Joyce,  a  cornet  of  Fairfax's  guards, 
forced  his  way  into  Charles's  bedroom  after  he  had 
gone  to  rest,  and  informed  him  that  he  must  leave 
Holmby  under  his  charge  the  next  morning.     At  six 
o'clock  Joyce  appeared.     The  king  asked  him  for  his 
commission,  and  Joyce  pointed  to  his  soldiers.     "It 
is  written  in  legible  characters,"  said  the  king  ;  but  he 
refused   to    stir   until   he   had  a  jiledge,   which  was 
solemnly  given,  that  nothing  should  be  required  of 
him   against   his   conscience   or    his    honour.      The 
choice  of  his  destination  being  left  to  him,  he  selected 
Newmarket. 

At  Ch  Ide  s  ej  ne  r  Camb  l^c  F  f  x  n  t  h  in 
company  th  L  on  well  I  eton  and  he  st  f  ' 
1  s  staff  and  said  that  he  knew  no  h  n^,  of  1  s  ren  ov  1 
from  Holn  by  Jojce  on  be  ng  s  n  n  o  ed  sa  d  hat 
he  had  adn  ted  to  the  k  n^  the  fact  of  h  s  ha  go 
warrant  but  prof  ssed  h  self  ready  to  suffer  death 
f  th  ee  fourths  of  the  a  my  fa  led  to  apj  ove  vhat  1  c 
i  ad  done 

Cron  ve  1  stud  ously  kept  alaof      He  bad     ade  up  di 
h  s  n  nd  to  play  a  part  or    atl  er      any  parts  all  of 
h  ch  should  se  ve  for  1  s  o  vn  advan  age      In  the 
House  of  Co       ons  he  p  J>ed       th  a      h  n  e  t  out 
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burst  of  weeping,  that  all  the  curses  of  God  inij 
light  on  his  head,  if  any  man  in  the  land  was  m< 
faithful  to  the  parliament  than  he.  A  few  days  h 
he  declared  that  no  one  bad  been  more  deceit 
than  himself  about  the  king,  who  was,  he  insisted, : 
best  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  he  with  1 
Independents  would  have  been  ruined  if  Charles  i 
accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Scots.  "  May  God," 
added,  "  deal  out  His  goodness  Co  me  according 
the  sincerity  of  my  heart  towards  his  majesty." 

But  Charles  could  no  more  trust  Cromwell  and  1 
army  than  they  could  trust  him.  Escaping,  therefc 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Carisbrook  in  the  Isle 
Wight,  he  hoped  that  there  he  might  have  so 
respite  from  his  troubles.  Strong  suspicions  w 
felt  and  expressed  that  Cromwell  had  a  hand  in  1 
king's  flight  To  Charles  he  sent  a  message,  sayi 
"  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  him,  but  he  must  not  esp 
me  to  ruin  myself  for  his  sake,"  There  was  the  sa 
double-dealing  on  both  sides.    Charles  was  n^otiat 

Lh  the  Scots  for  a  renewed  invasion  of  England,  a 
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war.  It  had  more  the  character  of  an  insurrection  than 
of  war,  and  it  broke  out  prematurely.  It  was,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  a  movement  of  the  Cavaliers,  with 
which  the  Presbyterians  had  little  sympathy;  and  wher- 
ever Fairfax  met  them,  it  was  put  down  without  mercy. 
The  Presbyterians  became  weary  of  this  violence. 
The  people,  they  said,  must  no  longer  be  fuel  to  the 
fire  in  which  salamanders  live,  nor  feed  these  horse- 
leeches of  the  army  with  their  own  blood  and  marrow. 
Parliament  resolved  on  opening  fresh  negotiations 
with  the  king  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
now  that  Charles  wrote  to  his  supporters  to  obey  his 
wife's  orders,  not  his  own,  until  he  should  be  free  of 
all  restraint  His  enemies  were  becoming  accustomed 
to  his  methods  of  dealing  with  them.  The  conference 
at  Newport  came  to  nothing.  The  uprising  of  his 
adherents  came  lo  nothing  also. 

It  was  needful  now  for  the  army  leaders  to  strike  ' 
the  decisive  blow.  A  detachment  of  troops  hurried 
Charles  from  Carisbrouk  to  Hurst  Castle.  The 
Commons  voted  that  he  had  been  taken  away  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  again  debated  Ihe 
conditions  of  peace.  One  of  the  most  earnest 
speakers  was  Prynne,  the  victim  of  Laud's  tyranny 
(p.  371).  No  man  had  suffered  more  in  the  cause 
of  the  people ;  but  he  was  none  the  more  blinded  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  predominance  of  the 
army.  "If  the  army  forsake  us,"  he  said,  "God 
Himself  and  the  kingdom  will  stand  by  us ;  and  if 
the  king  and  we  shall  happily  conclude  this  treaty,  I 
hope  we  shall  have  no  great  need  for  their  future 
service." 

It  was  time,  in  Cromwell's  language,  to  purge  the  : 
parliament.      A    force    of  infantry   commanded    by 
Colonel  Pride  was  drawn  up  before  the  House,  and 
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Pride,  holding  a  list  of  the  proscribed  mcmbcre  in  his 
hand,  turned  them  back  at  tlie  door,  as  they  entered 
to  take  their  seats.  To  the  demand,  by  what  right 
this  was  done,  the  answer  of  Hugh  Peters,  chaplain 
to  Fairfax,  was,  "  By  the  right  of  the  sword."  The 
next  day  the  same  device  was  repealed,  and  forty 
more  members  were  expelled.  In  all  143  members 
were  driven  out  or  withdrew,  and  the  Independents 
remained  in  an  overwhelming  majority, 
PariiuneDt  But,  whatever  they  now  were,  they  were  no  longer  the 
iwnuun  Commons  of  England.  In  no  sense  did  they  represent 
""'*'■  the  people,  and  the  people  had  no  means  wbatevaJ 

for  making  their  voice  heard  or  their  wishes  knownJ 
But  for  this  they  cared  nothing.  In  a  sermon  preacheM 
before  this  wretched  remnant  of  a  parliament  oncH 
freely  chosen,  Hugh  Peters  told  them  that  they  vrerq 
destined  to  bring  the  people  out  of  the  bondage  on 
Egypt,  but  that  the  mode  of  this  deliverance  had  nod 
yet  been  revealed.  Laying  his  head  on  the  cushioJ 
for  a  few  moments,  then  raising  it  suddenly,  he  criecU 
"  Now  I  have  it,  by  revelation.  Now  I  shall  tell  yoiw 
This  army  must  root  up  monarchy  not  here  only,  but 
in  France  and  in  the  kingdoms  round  about.  This-J 
is  to  bring  you  out  of  EgypL"  i 

BtiMoni  and  The  work  of  purging  was  scarcely  ended  when' 
u°*im"aoh'  Cromwell,  entering  the  House,  declared  that,  Godi 
ment  of  Kio  being  his  witness,  he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  beew 
doing  in  the  House,  but  the  work  was  in  hand,  and 
he  was  glad  of  it,  and  now  they  must  carry  it  througtd 
Petitions  were  poured  in  that  the  king  must  be  brougU 
to  trial,  and  a  troop  was  sent  to  bring  him  from  Hum 
Castle  to  Windsor.  On  the  23rd  of  December  i643,a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  his  impeachmentfl 
but  even  in  this  purged  assembly  some  rose  to  objecu 
A  few  thought  that  he  should  be  quietly  deposeM 
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a.  few  that  he  should  be  qu 

ietly  murdered.  .  By  the 

:welve  peers  present  in  t         H                    d  la 

indignantly  rejected.     '      w 

d  be      m        p 

said    Lord    Denbigh,   '  ra  h 

han  tak    p  rt    n 

infamous  a  business." 

But  the  faction  which 

d                h      H   u             Pr 

Commons  was  not  lo  b      ta 

d                             Th         f 

riunnber  was  only  135         d 
be  col  tOGCthcr  at  the 

8                   h               d 

the    trial.     Some  who 

P 

Among    these   was   Alg  m 

Sd 

monarchical,  the   lover 

b 

Kis    fear   was    that   si   h   n 

h 

republic  hateful  in  the  c 

wb     mgb 

rise    up  in   insurrection. 

N                                 sad 

Cromwell ;  "  1  tell  you 

ff  h     h    d  w 

the  crown  upon  it"        I 

h    d 

Sidney's  answer;  "but 

IV      h                 g 

to  do  with  this  affair," 

On  the  2oth  of  January 

9    C                         b        gh      Tc 

before  the  bar  of  the  co 

K 

John  liradshaw,  acousi 

p     ^             p 

sident;  John  Cook, a f       d 

^ 

general.     About  noon    h 

h      h 

announced.     "  My  mas 

m     h 

cried  Cromwell ;  "  and  n 

d     R       g             k 

that  the  whole  nation  w  11  b 

11    f    T       f      1 

resolve  what  answer  we  h  11 

h    k    g          h    fi 

question  he  will  ask  w  1!  b 

by     1            1yd 

commission  we  try  hi 

All      !          b 

Henry  Martyn  said,  "  I      1 

f    1      C  mm 

and     parliament   asseml  1  d 

d      f      1       h      t,     d 

people    of    England."      U 

1    pp  ly  Ch    1 

arraigned  before  the   C      m 

dd  1       IP 

before     a    parliament, 

1       p    II        f 
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England  in  any  way  repiesented  in  this  stri 
assembly. 
QoMUoBof  ths  As  soon  as  Charles  had  taken  his  seat,  Brads 
tiMOciart.  infonned  him  that  the  Commons  of  England 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  the  effusion  of  bl 
in  the  land.  As  Cromwell  had  supposed,  the  1 
asked  by  what  authority  he  had  been  brought  thil 
"  I  mean  lawful  authority,  for  there  are  many  un 
ful  powers,  such  as  those  of  highwaymen."  Brads 
answered  that  they  acted  in  the  name  of  the  En^ 
people,  by  whom  he  had  been  elected  king.  " 
sir,  this  I  deny.  England,"  he  added,  "  never  waj 
elective  kingdom.  It  has  been  for  more  tha 
thousand  years  an  hereditary  kingdom."  It  was 
unhappy  thing  that  his  judges  should  assume 
name  of  the  English  people,  when  they  had  depri 
themselves  of  all  right  to  use  it,  and  that  Che 
should  betray  so  strange  an  ignorance  of  glaring  ( 
in  the  history  of  that  people  (pp.  66,  128,  r  33, 156,6 
9  King'B  Re-       For   the  moment  Charles  was  thoroughly  in 
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brought  by  the  people  of  England,  the  same  voice 
cried,  "  It  is  a  lie.  Not  one  tenth  of  them."  The 
speaker  was  found  to  be  Lady  Fairfax.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  sentence  Charles  was  permitted  to 
address  the  court.  He  asked  to  be  heard  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  on  a  proposal  of  more  import- 
ance to  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects  than  to  his  own 
preservation. 

Bradshaw  treated  the  appeal  as  a  trick  to  escape  hu  c 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  One  of  the  members,  "*■ 
Colonel  Downs,  became  greatly  agitated,  and  rose 
from  his  chair.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Crom- 
well.  "Can't  you  be  quiet?"  "No,"  he  answered, 
"I  cannot;"  and,  turning  to  the  president,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  the  sentence.  The 
court  adjourned  to  another  room.  Downs  insisted 
that  they  ought  to  hear  the  king,  and  to  respect  in  his 
person  the  common  rules  of  justice.  Repeatedly  and 
rudely  interrupting  him,  Cromwell  asked  him  if  he 
knew  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  hardest-hearted 
man  on  earth.  "  It  was  not  fit,"  he  added,  "  that  the 
court  should  be  hindered  from  their  duty  by  one 
peevish  man."  They  proceeded  accordingly  to  do 
their  duty  by  condemning  the  king  to  die  as  a  traitor 
and  a  murderer. 

Fifty-nine   signatures   only  were   collected   to    the  tub  Ordw  for 
order  for  execution ;  and  of  these  many,  either  pur-  '*"' 

posely  or  from  agitation,  were  so  scrawled  as  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  illegible.  Cromwell  was  the  third 
to  sign,  and  having  signed  he  smeared  with  the  ink 
the  face  of  Henry  Martyn,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment On  the  morning  of  the  3olh,  Cromwell,  with 
Ireton,  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  order  for  the 
executioner.  Turning  to  Colonel  Huncks,  he 
summoned  him  to  write  and  sign  it.     Huncks  firmly 
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refused.   "What  a  stubborn  grumbler! "said  Crom 
and  he  wrote  the  order  himself. 
^iSemnB  j«S!       ^"  ''^^  scaffold  Charles  behaved  with  serene  dig; 
a^ieii  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  Juxon,  the   bishq 

l^ndon,  a  short  paper  in  which  he  set  forth 
principles  on  which  he  had  acted,  and  on  wl 
alone,  as  he  believed,  a  just  government  could 
carried  on.  "I  go,"  he  said,  "from  a  corruptibli 
an  incorruptible  crown.  I  have  on  my  side  a  g 
cause  and  a  merciful  God."  The  axe  fell,  and 
executioner  held  up  the  severed  head  with  the  u 
formula  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  traitor.  Crom 
came  to  look  on  the  body  as  it  lay  in  the  coffin, 
remarked  that  it  was  a  frame  which  promised  a  1 
life. 
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proportion  of  the  clergy  declared  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  republic.  But  in  spite 
of  all  the  threatened  dangers,  the  remnant  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  now  contemptuously  called  the 
Rump,  refused  to  dissolve  itself. 

While  things  were  in*  this  state,  Cromwell  went  to  Bituei  of  Dpa- 

bar  and  Wor- 

bring  Ireland  into  order.  He  accomplished  his  work  cester.  I66O. 
by  merciless  massacre  at  Drogheda  and  at  Wexford ; 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
as  king  by  the  Scots,  instead  of  going,  as  he  had 
purposed,  first  to  Ireland,  found  himself  driven  to 
accept  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Covenanters,  and  go  to  Scotland.  Meanwhile  Crom- 
well had  returned  to  London,  and  thence  started 
again  with  the  army  for  the  north.  His  victory  at 
Dunbar  (Sept  3,  1650)  led  Charles  to  think  that  he 
might  have  a  better  chance  of  defeating  his  great 
enemy  on  English  soil;  but  this  hope  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  Cromwell's  second  decisive  victory  at 
Worcester,  after  a  contest  which  he  described  as 
among  the  stiffest  he  had  ever  seen  (3rd  Sept.  1651). 
There  was  no  one  now  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  wiiointioii    ot 

the    10  -  called 

CromwelL     But,  although  he  declared  that  the  army   parliament  bv 

was  disgusted  with  the  Commons,  the  latter  still  stuck   ^^™^® 

to  their  posts.    They  were  encouraged  in  this  by 

some  success  achieved  in  the  naval  war  with  Holland. 

Blake  had  at  least  managed  not  to  be  defeated  by 

Van  Tromp.     Cromwell's  patience  was  exhausted. 

Taking  with  him  a  company  of  musketeers,  he  went 

to  the  Commons  and  told  them  that  their  hour  was 

come,  and  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  their  prating. 

In  answer  to  their  protests  he  merely  said,  ^^  You  are 

no  parliament."    As  the  soldiers  entered,  the  members 

hurried  out.    The  mace  was  taken  away,  and  the  doors 

were  locked  (April  10,  1653).    The  country  was  now 
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without  even  the  pretence  of  a  legal  government,  t 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  order  lay  with  Cromv 
The  officers  of  the  anny  now  stepped  in.  A  r 
Banbcraer""  council  was  appointed  J  but  the  council  instead 
summoning  a  new  parliament,  set  up  a  Constitu 
Convention,  to  which  Cromwell  resigned  his  ( 
power.  But  this  assembly,  known  as  the  Barebo 
Parliament  (from  Praise-God  Barebones,  a  leal 
merchant,  who  was  one  of  the  members),  soon  foi 
that  it  could  not  work,  and  in  its  turn  gave  back 
power  to  Cromwell  (Dec.  12,  1653). 
(  In  April  1654  the  new  parliament  met,  the  fire 
which  representatives  from  Scotland  and  Irel 
sat  beside  those  of  England.  They  encountere 
new  difficulty,  caused  not  so  much  by  Cromwell's 
in  the  interval,  as  by  his  mode  of  speaking  of  th 
He  had  regulated  the  condition  of  the  Church  an( 
the  law,  and  he  demanded  that  the  parliament  she 
approve  his  acts  without  debate.  His  calling  and 
testimony,  he  said,  were  from  God  and  the  pec 
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to  a  Royalist  restoration ;  nor  did  the  division  of  the 
country  under  ten  military  governments  tend  to  quiet 
them. 

The  results  ofCromwell's  tyranny  were  great  indeed.  Beroiti  of  the 
Bishop  Burnet  afterwards  spoke  of  his  eight  years 
of  usurpation  as  a  period  of  great  peace  and  prosperity. 
England  flourished  internally,  and  it  was  respected 
and  feared  abroad  A  fleet  under  Blake  bombarded 
Algiers,  and  destroyed  the  pirate  vessels  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  swooping  down  on  the  English 
coasts  (p.  368).  Cromwell  was  at  peace  with  Holland, 
and  the  cession  of  Dunkirk  was  a  recompense  for  the 
aid  given  to  France  against  Flanders. 

Anxious  to  acquire  a  legal  basis  for  all  that  he  Oromweii  and 
was  doing,  Cromwell  summoned  another  parliament,  Title,  les? 
which  requested  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  king. 
The  reason  for  this  request  was  the  wish  not  to  extend 
but  to  limit  his  power,  "the  king's  prerogative,"  as 
they  said,  "  being  under  courts  of  justice,  and  bounded 
as  well  as  any  acre  of  land,"  while  there  were  no 
traditional  means  for  limiting  the  powers  of  the  new 
and  undefined  office  of  Protector.  Cromwell  turned 
to  the  army,  and  the  army  demanded  the  withdrawal 
of  the  proposal  "  in  the  name  of  the  old  cause  for 
which  they  had  bled."  Cromwell  accordingly  refused 
the  offer  (May  8,  1657),  but  he  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution framed  by  the  assembly.  Parliament  was  to 
consist  of  two  houses,  the  seventy  members  of  "  the 
other  house"  being  named  by  the  Protector  (1657). 

But  this  assembly,  like  those  which  preceded  it,  Death  of  orom- 

was  slow  in  voting  supplies,  and  Cromwell,  irritated     ^ 

by  the  delay  in  paying  the  army,  suddenly  dissolved 

it     It  was  the  last  parliament  summoned  by  him. 

He  was  not  more  than  fifty-eight  years  of  age;  but 

fever  had  laid  its  hand  heavily  upon  him,  and  on  the 

2  c 
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anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  won  1 
victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  his  strong  1 
came  quietly  to  an  end,  Sept.  3,  1658. 

-- -----  -[      He  had  been  authorized  by  parhament  to  name 

irau.  isGs-Gs.  successoT,  and  he  was  supposed  on  his  deathbed 
have  named  his  son  Richard,  a  man  of  no  stiengtl 
worth,  and  suspected  of  being  at  heart  a  roya 
The  parliament  which  met  under  Richard  set  to  « 
to  put  down  the  army.  The  army  in  its  turn 
manded  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  Ricti 
was  constrained  to  comply.  In  its  place  the  sold 
resolved  to  summon  the  members  still  suivivinf 
the  Long  Parliament,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  exist,  as  they  had  never  formally  dissolved  th 
selves  (p.  37s). 

TtiaBMUrfttKnt      About  ninety  members  took  their  seats,  but  t 

anbr'  166l"  had  not  forgiven  the  army  for  their  expulsion ; 

when  they  insisted  on  depriving  the  principal  mili 

chiefs  of  their  commands,  the  latter  drove  out 

parliament  and  marched  to  meet  General  Monk,  \ 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE   REIGN   OF  CHARLES   II. 

Although,  when  he  came  back  to  Whiteiiall,  Charles  orowing  Poww 
seemed  to  be  restored  to  a  power  less  fettered  than  DiCamnuuii. 
that  which  his  father  or  grandfather  had  ever  enjoyed, 
and  although  the  change  in  the  lives  and  habits  of 
the  people  consequent  on  the  restoration  was  vast 
indeed,  still  the  House  of  Commons  grew  steadily  in 
strength  and  influence.  The  Convention  declared 
itself  a  parliament,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with 
questions  of  indemnity  and  oblivion. 

Carmg  httle  for  consistency  with  his  promises  in  ''nj,"]i°  ^ 
the  Declaration  of  Breda,  Charles  pressed  for  justice  iwl 
on  the  men  of  whom  he  spoke  as  his  father's 
murderers.  Of  those  who  had  been  his  judges,  twenty- 
eight  were  tried  and  thirteen  were  executed.  But  to 
tlie  illegal  practices  of  the  late  reign  no  return  was 
allowed.  The  army  was  disbanded,  three  regiments 
only  being  retained,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
modern  standing  army  of  England;  and  Charles  was 
constrained  to  receive  a  fixed  annual  sum  in  return 
for  the  surrender  of  the  multitude  of  feudal  privileges 
which  the  English  kings  had  thus  far  retained  and 
exercised. 

But  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  so  now  the  iJath  of  Tha  Biaoic  Day 

, .    .  ,  ,  '  '         ,  of  at.  Barthtt. 

religious  settlement  was  by  no  means  so  easy  as  the  imnaw,  ifisi 
political  {p.  374).  The  members  of  the  Convention 
were  chiefly  Presbyterians ;  and  they  hoped  to  be 
able  at  the  least  to  devise  some  modified  form  of 
Episcopacy  which  would  enable  the  Puritan  or  Non- 
conformist clergy  to  retain  their  livings.  But  the 
Cavaliers'  parliament,  which  succeeded   the  Conven- 
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tion,  would  listen  to  no  such  compromise.  TI 
"league  and  Covenant"  was  burnt  by  the  hangmai 
the  bishops  were  restored  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ai 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  became  the  form  to  I 
exclusively  used  in  divine  service.  Refusing  to  coi 
ply,  neatly  2000  rectors  and  vicars,  about  a  fifth  pa 
of  the  English  clergy,  were  driven  from  their  hvin 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1661)  j  and  these  were  f 
the  most  part  men  of  the  highest  character,  as  well 
of  the  greatest  talent 
1  The  nonconformity  of  these  ministers  now  becan 
'  dissent.  It  was  no  longer  an  influence  within,  but 
hostile  force  without,  the  Church  of  England.  N 
ivas  persecution  limited  to  the  penalties  attached 
infringements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662).  Tl 
Conventicle  Act  punished  all  meetings  of  more  thi 
five  persons  assembled  for  any  other  worship  thi 
that  of  the  Common  Prayer-Book ;  and  by  the  Fi 
Mile  Act  (1665),  dissenting  preachers  were  forbiddi 
to  go  within  five  miles  of  any  borough  or  any  pla 
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of  Milton,  and  his  later  poems,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
protest ;  but  they  may  also  be  taken  as  proving  that 
to  the  heart  of  the  English  people  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  purity  and  lewdness, 
was  as  strongly  marked  and  as  clear  as  ever. 

The  great  scene  of  this  uprising  against  Puritan  '^puuni^'^** 
strictness  was  necessarily  London;  and  this  city  London,  leei 
was  now  to  suffer  from  extraordinary  and  unlooked 
for  disasters.  In  the  renewed  war  with  Holland  some 
defeats  were  followed  by  a  partial  victory ;  but  any 
satisfaction  which  might  have  been  felt  in  this 
success  was  merged  in  horror  at  the  awful  scourge 
which  desolated  the  city  in  1665.  The  number  of 
victims  in  the  Great  Plague  exceeded  perhaps  even 
the  number  of  those  who  were  smitten  by  the  Black 
Death  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.  (p.  259) ;  and  in  the 
very  year  which  followed  this  frightful  visitation,  a  fire, 
breaking  out  near  the  Tower,  destroyed  the  whole 
city  as  far  as  the  Temple.  At  this  time,  when  neither 
ships  nor  men  were  ready,  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Thames  to  Gravesend,  burnt  three  men-of-war, 
and  remained  for  six  weeks  unopposed  in  the 
English  Channel. 

The  humiliation  of  these  Dutch  victories  led  many  Fire  of  London 
to  look  back  with  regret  and  pride  on  the  vigour  and  iiAhe  Thames 
wisdom  of  Oliver  Cromwell.      Charles   II.   was   in  ^®^' 
their  eyes  a  mere  idler,  for  whom  the  most  hateful 
thing  in  the  world  was  business  of  any  kind.     They 
misjudged  him.     It  is  true  that  he  was  a  lover  of 
sensual  pleasures  of  the  coarsest  sort,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  he  had  resolutely  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
incur  the  fate  of  his  father.     "  Come  what  may,"  he 
said,   "I  am  not  going  to  be  sent  on  my  travels 
again." 

But  he  was  not   less    determined   on  being   an     Aims  of  u 
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and  executed  (1678),  although  no  real  evidence  wa 
could  be,  brought  against  him.     Every  one  was  a| 
carried  away  by  the  madness  of  the  old  fever; 
the  king  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  exclus 
and  he  dissolved  the  parliament  (July  1879).   Anol 
met  {March  zi,  1681),  and  within  a  few  days 
dissolved  this  one  also,  and  appealed  to  the  nai 
generally. 
Ecoianutioai         His  appeal  met  with  no  little   enthusiasm, 
Bajai  Anuuh  clergy  especially,  in  the  teeth  of  history,  being  low 
'*  their  assertion  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  i 

cession  could  be  set  aside  by  "  no  religion,  no  1 
no  fault,  and  no  forfeiture."  Charles  was  gratil 
and  felt  that  he  might  yet  grasp  the  crown  wt 
he  coveted.  He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  in 
path.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  passed  in  if 
had  finally  secured  to  every  Englishman  the  rij 
guaranteed  to  him  in  the  Great  Charter  of  king  J' 
(p.  216),  of  ascertaining  the  legality  of  his  own 
prisonment ;  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for 
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was  followed  by  its  withdrawal.  A  like  fate  befell  a 
few  other  boroughs;  and  a  general  surrender  of 
charters  was  the  consequence.  New  ones  were 
granted,  by  which  only  Royalists  could  be  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  their  representation  in  parliament 
was  thus  placed  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 

Lastly,  Charles  had  his  regiments  of  guards,  and  Execution  of 
he  regarded  with  satisfaction  their  increasing  numbers,  and  Algernon 
Nor  had  he  any  reason  for  calling  into  question  the  *^' 

zeal  of  his  supporters.  Lord  Russell  had  died  for  his 
alleged  complicity  in  the  plot  which  had  been  formed, 
it  was  said,  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  at  the 
Rye  House  near  Newmarket  With  Lord  Russell  had 
fallen  (Dec.  7,  1683)  Algernon  Sidney,  the  staunch 
republican,  who  had  refused  (p.  395)  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  court  which  tried  and  condemned 
Charles  I. 

A  review  of  the  past  might  seem  therefore  to  give  DeathofOharies 
the  king  much  encouragement  for  the  future.  But  "'  ^^^' 
illness  cut  short  his  plans.  He  knew  himself  to  be 
dying,  and  apologized  for  being  so  unconscionably 
long  in  doing  so;  but,  having  blessed  the  English 
bishops  who  knelt  around  his  bed,  he  had  them 
hurried  away,  and  Huddleston,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  whose  help  had  saved  his  life  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  was  introduced,  and  Charles  once  more 
submitted  himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

THE   REIGN   OF  JAMES   II. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  now  king  (Feb.  6,  1685);  but  Rebellion    and 
the  seed  sown  by  Shaftesbury  was  still  to  produce  its     Monmouth. 
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disastrous  crop.  The  Duke  of  .Monmouth,  who  ' 
with  Wilham  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  arranged  i 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  for  a  simultaneous  insurrectior 
Scotland,  and  in  the  south-west  of  England.  Ai^ 
rising  was  suppressed  at  once,  and  was  folloi 
immediately  by  his  execution.  Monmouth  mi 
possibly  have  achieved  success,  had  he  not  been 
into  the  blunder  of  assuming  the  title  of  kln^ 
Sedgemoor  his  forces  were  completely  broken;  f 
James,  inexorable  to  all  entreaty,  hurried  his  nepl 
to  the  block. 
Bioosy  But  Monmouth's  death  was  nothing.  The  cj 
justice,  George  Jeffreys,  a  man  only  thirty-six  years 
age,  was  sent  down  to  hold  a  "  Bloody  Assiie,"  in  wh 
he  hanged  330  rebels,  and  sold  800  more  into  fore 
slavery.  For  severity  which  horrified  even  J( 
Churchill  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough), 
whom  the  victory  at  Sedgemoor  was  mainly  d 
Jeffreys  was  made  Lord  Chancellor. 
I   KtBg'i       To  the  king  Monmouth's  rebellion  was  welcom( 
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and  told  the  parliament  that  his  power  to  do  so  must 
not  be  questioned. 

But  he  needed  money  for  his  troops,  and  the  ti 
Commons,  as  of  oldj  insisted  on  redress  of  grievances 
before  they  would  vote  supplies.  The  bishops  pro- 
tested against  the  violation  of  the  Test  Act.  James 
prorogued  the  Houses,  and  took  the  opinion  of  his 
judges,  who  declared  that  a  royal  dispensation  barred 
the  operation  of  that  Act.  But  if  this  Act  could  be 
disregarded,  so  might  others;  and  James  fancied  that 
in  this  task  he  would  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  English  clergy.  They  had  insisted  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  on  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
on  the  duly  of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  James  took  them  at  their  word,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  would  yield  this  submission,  even 
when  they  should  be  called  on  to  act  against  their  own 
inclinations  or  convictions.  He  was  making  a  fatal 
blunder. 

His  attempts  to  force  his  own  nominees  on  the  n 
universities  and  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
were  practically  failures.  He  was  not  much  more 
successful  with  his  lay  peers.  A  papal  Nuncio  was 
again  to  be  seen  in  the  English  court.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  on  being  ordered  to  introduce  him, 
answered,  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  breaking 
the  law.  "Do  you  not  know,"  said  Janes  hat  I 
am  above  the  law?"  "Your  majesty  ma>  be  s 
the  reply ;  "  but  I  am  not." 

But,  if  the  Church  held  out,  the  result       gl     bo  ti 
otherwise  with  the  Nonconformists  and  the  d  s    n  c  s 
With  great  confidence  James  pubUshed  a  De  1        on     ' 
of  Indulgence,  which  annulled  all  penal        s    and 
did  away  with  all  tests  as  a  qualification  fo    ofh  es  of 
any  kind.     The  offer  was   a   tempting    one    and    t 
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might  have  been  supposed  that  they  who  had  suffa 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  age  would  catch  greed 
at  the  bait  After  a  short  hesitation  it  was  aim 
universally  rejected.  It  was  beyond  doubt  that  I 
concession  was  made  with  a  purpose,  and  that,  if  1 
king  could  only  gain  his  ends,  all  who  refused 
submit  themselves  to  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
treated  by  him  as  they  would  have  been  dealt  k 
by  the  papal  Inquisition. 
1  James's  thoughts  next  turned  to  the  summon 
1  of  a  parliament,  the  members  of  which  should 
■  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  but 
attempt  to  pack  such  an  assembly  was  found  to 
hopeless.  In  the  last  resort  he  ordered  the  Eng 
clergy  to  publish  in  their  churches  a  fresh  "  DecL 
tion  of  Indulgence."  It  was  read  in  four  Lon( 
churches  only,  and  in  these  the  congregations  wall 
out  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  opening  words.  1 
bishops  supported  their  clergy,  and,  by  the  advio 
the  ChanccUor  Jeffreys,  seven  of  them  were  chai] 
with  seditious  libel.     They  refused  to  e 
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An  invitation,  signed  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  night  of  Jamei 
names,  was  sent  to  William.  Treachery  was  at  work  ices, 
in  every  quarter.  Among  the  traitors  were  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  and  John  Churchill,  who  had  won  the 
victory  for  the  king  at  Sedgemoor.  Resistance  was 
hopeless,  because  there  was  no  army  which  would 
fight  for  him;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  seize  his 
person.  On  the  contrary,  the  way  of  escape  was 
studiously  left  open  to  him;  and  James  left  the 
English  shore  for  France  (Dec.  23,  1688). 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM   III.  .AND   MARY. 

The  first  act  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  after  reaching  Eieotion  of  wu- 

London,  was  to  invite  the  electors  of  England  to    lera^. 

Send  up  representatives  to  a  Convention  which  met 

in    January    1689.      This    assembly  declared    that 

James  had  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 

and  that,  having  withdrawn  himself  from  the  kingdom, 

he  had  abdicated  the  government,  and  left  the  throne 

vacant    The  Tories  contended  that  the  throne  was  not 

vacant,  but  that  it  had  passed  of  right  to  his  daughter 

Mary.     But  the  Commons  generally  were  resolved 

that  they  would  leave  no  loophole  for  evading  the 

doctrine  that  kings  reign  in  England  only  by  virtue  of 

their  election.    The  matter  was  settled  by  Mary's 

refusal  to  reign  unless  her  husband  reigned  with  her^ 

and  by  William's  refusal  to  be  a  regent.     He  had  no 

notion,  he  said,  of  being  his  wife's  gentleman  usher. 

Both  accordingly  were  elected,  and  declared  to  be  ^^^^2!^     ® 
king  and  queen  of  England.     A  long  Declaration  of 
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Kights  defined  the  relations  of  the  sovereign  and 
subject ;  and  this  declaration,  being  thrown  into 
form  of  a  Bill  of  Rights,  became  law.  All  notion; 
divine  right,  or  of  any  hereditary  right  apart  from  I 
were  thus  scattered  to  the  winds;  and  it  has  bi 
well  said,  that  an  English  monarch  is  now  as  mi 
the  creature  of  an  act  of  parliament  as  is  the  pett 
tax-gatherer  in  his  realm,  and  that  since  the  elect 
of  William  and  Mary  no  English  sovereign  has  b 
able  to  advance  any  claim  to  the  crown,  save  a  di 
which  rested  on  a  particular  clause  in  a  partici 
act  of  parliament.  This  fact  explains  the  real  sij 
ficance  of  the  attempts  made  in  1715  and  1745, 
the  elder  Pretender  and  by  his  son  Charles  Edw; 
to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  house  of  Hanover, ; 
})lace  it  on  the  head  of  a  king  who  claimed  it 
personal  indefeasible  right ;  in  other  words,  to  dep 
the  people  of  their  right  of  election. 
Tho  Batt!«  of  These  doctrines  were  indignantly  rejected 
1689.  James   and  by  nis  more  thorough-going  support 
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Stair  obtained  the  signature  of  William  to  a  docu- 
ment ordering  the  extirpation  of  his  clan;  and  it 
was  ruthlessly  executed.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe 
remains  a  terrible  blot  on  William's  fame  as  a  great 
and  wise  statesman. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland  that  James  was  to  make  his  siege  of  London 
supreme  effort  to  recover  his  lost  possessions.  For  *®"^'  ^^^' 
105  days  he  besieged  Londonderry,  where  the 
citizens  were  stirred  to  heroic  enthusiasm  by  the 
exhortations  of  a  clergyman  named  Walker.  The 
place  was  all  but  starved  out,  when  English  ships 
found  their  way  up  the  river.  Raising  the  siege, 
James  marched  to  Dublin,  and  there  strove  to  insure 
the  ruin  of  the  English  settlers  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  served  as  their  title  to 
whatever  property  they  possessed. 

William  felt  that  it  was  time  for  himself  to  interfere.  Battle  of  the 
Landing  at  Carrickfergus,  he  found  James's  army  ^®' 
strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  The 
battle  which  followed  was  a  fatal  defeat  for  James, 
who  hurried  first  to  Dublin,  and  then  to  Kinsale, 
whence  he  sailed  to  France,  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  St.  Germain's. 

From  the  horrors  which  preceded  and  followed  parliament  and 
James's  departure  from  Ireland,  we  may  turn  with  a  5f  supply! 
feeling  of  relief  to  the  history  of  constitutional  growth 
in  England.  The  nation  was  under  great  obligations 
to  William ;  but  when  he  complained  that  parliament 
had  granted  him  the  royal  revenue  for  four  years  only 
(p.  403),  the  only  answer  made  by  the  House  was  to 
restrict  it  to  an  annual  grant ;  and  an  annual  grant  it 
has  remained  from  that  time  to  the  present.  This 
arrangement  met  the  serious  difficulty  involved  in  the 
dealing  with  the  army.  The  State  cannot  exist  with- 
out supplies,  the  army  cannot  be  maintained  without 

2  D 
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pay.  If  the  supplies  and  the  pay  depend  on 
annual  vote  of  parliament,  then  parliament  must  n 
evciy  year;  and  a  fresh  guarantee  of  libertj 
furnished  by  the  method  of  dealing  with  those  mat 
which  were  sources  of  the  most  painful  and  abic 
anxiety  undei  the  Stuart  kings. 
'  The  settlement  of  religious  differences  was 
easy.  Some,  who  were  therefore  called  Ladtui 
arians,  hoped  that  an  arrangement  might  be  devi 
by  which  Nonconformists  and  Dissenters  might 
again  included  in  the  communion  of  the  Establis' 
Church.  But  the  Comprehension  Bill,  urged  by 
king,  failed  to  pass;  and  William's  efforts  to  bi 
about  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  i 
came  to  nothing.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  ca 
ing  the  Bill  of  Toleration,  not  only  in  England  bu 
Scotland,  where  it  was  met  by  a  far  more  reso' 
resistance.  William,  indeed,  saw  the  true  nature 
toleration,  and  he  had  no  scruple  in  expressing 
convictions.    "We  never  could  be  of  that  mind,' 
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great  conspiracy  drawn  out  by  the  Treaty  of  Dc 
(p.  406)  was  for  the  time  given  up  as  a  hope 
failure.  Louis  had  gained  little  or  nothing  by 
recent  victories  of  his  forces.  The  battle  of  Beai 
Head  (1690),  from  which  Lord  Torrington  had  w 
drawn  into  the  Thames,  was  barren  of  results;  : 
the  French  fleet  had  in  its  turn  undergone  a  m 
serious  defeat  off  Cape  La  Hogue  (1692),  at 
hands  of  Admiral  Russell,  brother  of  Lord  Russ 
who  had  died  on  the  scalTold  for  his  alleged  shart 
the  Rye  House  Plot  (p.  411). 

Like  Admiral  Russell,  Marlborough  was,  to 
the  least,  meditating  treason ;  and  the  end  of 
scheme  was  his  own  aggrandisement.  His  hope 
that  William's  crown  might  be  transferred  to 
Princess  Anne;  and  that,  through  the  influence 
his  own  wife  over  Anne,  he  might  himself  be  virtu. 
sovereign  of  England.  The  discovery  of  his  i 
pose  was  followed  by  his  dismissal  from  all  his  ofli 

691) ;  but  Marlborough  returned  to  court  with 
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had  been  practically  secured;  and  he  was  conli.-nt  to 
leave  the  achievement  of  it  to  the  one  niao  who 
showed  that  he  had  powers  adequate  to  the  Losfc. 
Marlborough  had  not  shown  himself  worthy  of  his 
trust;  but  there  was  no  one  who  could  approach  him 
in  his  genius. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  when  the  second  Grand  db 
Alliance  was  formed,  James  II.  died;  and  the 
recognition  of  his  son  as  James  III.  by  the  French 
king  stirred  up  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  EnL;Hsh 
people,  which  had  for  some  time  been  chilled. 
William  was  not  a  man  likely  to  make  himsi;lf 
personally  popular;  but  his  coldness  and  the  favour 
shown  to  his  Dutch  followers  were  all  forgotten  in  the 
sudden  outburst  of  indignation  against  the  foreign 
monarch  who  had  dared  to  confer  a  title  which  the 
English  nation  had  deliberately  rejected.  'I'hey  were 
ready  now  to  help  on  William's  plans  to  tiie  uttermost ; 
but  William's  wars  were  ended.  He  died  from  the 
eJTects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  February  1702,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Settlement  he  was 
succeeded  by  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  James 
II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  the 
historian  of  the  Cicat  Rebellion  (p.  377). 


CIIArTER  i.xxxir.   - 

THE    REIGN   OF   .^NNE.  '"      i'"-  '~  ''■' 

The   chief  lustre  reflected  on   the   reign    of  queen  i 
Anne  comes  from  the  victories  of  Marlborough.     Not 
having  any  selfish  purpose  to  answer  by  taking  any 
other    course,    Marlborough    was    indefatigable    in 
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canning  out  William's  policy  for  the  humiliation 
the  French  king.  For  the  first  dme  since  his  ace 
sion  the  armies  of  Louis  were  completely  defeal 
on  the  battlefield.  Twenty  thousand  only  escap 
from  the  carnage  of  the  fight  at  Blenheim  (170 
The  spell  of  military  success,  which  had  powerfii 
aided  the  plans  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  at  last  broken 
the  gcncrabhip  of  Marlboroi^h. 

In  the  following  year  (1705)  Marlborough  inflici 
on  Louis  a  defeat  scarcely  less  terrible  on  the  field 
Ramillics  in  Brabant  As  carrying  out  the  policy 
William  III.,  the  war  was  essentially  a  Whig  war ;  tl 
is,  a  war  carried  on  by  that  party  which  represent 
the  opponents  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I,  in  th 
struggle  for  absolute  power.  But  Marlboroug 
sympathies  were  supposed  to  lie,  as  those  of  1 
queen  lay,  with  the  Tories ;  and  the  influence  of  I 
queen,  secured  on  the  side  of  Marlborough  by  1 
friendship  with  his  wife,  removed  difficulties  whi 
must    otherwise    have    been    encountered    Id    t 
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occasional  conformity  was  favoured  by  Marlborough, 
and  in  the  end  became  law.  The  bill  was  opposed 
in  the  Lords ;  but  their  opposition  no  more  implied 
a  genuine  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  worship,  than  was  implied  by  the 
Declarations  of  Indulgence  put  forth  by  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother  James. 

A  more  creditable  piece  of  legislation  was  the  act  Queen  Anne' 
which  empowered  the  queen  to  set  aside  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  paid  now  by  the  clergy  to  the  crown 
(as  before  the  Reformation  they  had  been  paid  to  the 
Pope),  to  serve  as  a  fund  for  adding  to  the  incomes 
of  poor  livings.  The  fund  is  known  as  the  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  victory  at  Ramillies  union  of  em 

.  land  and  Scot 

(1705)  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  which     land.  1706. 

had  been  done  away  with  at  the  Restoration,  was 

a  second  time  and  finally,  after  great   opposition, 

accomplished.     That  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in 

complete  agreement  with  the  wishes  of  either  nation 

was    clear.      The    Scotch    had    acquired    a  hatred 

of  English  Episcopacy,    and  they  would  have  no 

share  in  the  English  national  debt.    On  the  other 

side,  the  English  refused  to  concede  to  the  Scotch 

any  share  in  their  trade  with  the  colonies. 

But  it  was  well  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  about  Oonditions  o 
the  union  on  any  practicable  terms.  The  Whigs  of 
Scotland,  whose  first  object  was  the  independence 
of  their  country,  were  being  tempted  into  making 
common  cause  with  the  Jacobites,  who  were  ready  to 
restore  the  Pretender.  In  the  end  the  proposals  for 
a  federative  union  were  rejected,  and  a  complete 
legislative  union  was  determined  on.  No  interfer- 
ence was  attempted  in  the  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
concerns  of  Scotland;  but  the  restrictions  on  trade 
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were  removed,  forty -five  Scotch  members  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen 
representative  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

^Mof  ui»  Giving  her  assent  tothe  act  in  1707, thequeensaid 
that  she  dtsired  and  expected  from  her  subjects  of 
both  nations  that  they  would  henceforth  act  with  all 
possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  and 
thus  show  to  the  world  that  they  had  hearts  di^>osed 
to  become  one  people.  Her  hopes  have  been  fully 
realized.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Scotland 
have,  since  the  Union,  increased  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  slow  pr<^ess  made  in  many 
preceding  centuries.  The  two  peoples  are  one  in 
blood  and  speech ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
union  has  been  real  and  stable  because  it  was  the 
legislative  acknowledgment  and  inforcement  of  a 
national  fact. 

^rtbww^^  The  great  struggle  with  the  French  kin^  which 
William  III.  bequeathed  as  his  inheritance  to 
Marlborough,  was  one  which  was  not  likely  to  remain 
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notice.  Godolphinwas  inflexible,  Sacheverdlwascon- 
demned;  but  his  punisliment  was  only  nominal, 
and  he  went  as  in  a  triumjihal  procession  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another.  The  sympathy  shown  for 
h'  lly  P     S'         f  w      "  ess  for  the  war. 

Th  D  h  ss  f  M  lb  ^h  1  favour  with  the 
q  d  h      h    b     d  dp       d  of  his  offices. 

At  1     gth  7  3  th  f   h    Grand  Alii  ce   p 

w       b      gl  d   by    h     p    ce  of  Utn,cht 

Tw    J         1         L         XIV  d    d      He  Md  begun  to 

t,  lly  ty  y  b  f    e  m1    n  he  ins 

h        Hamid  n    wis 
m       y  (r     371}    a    i 
t  h        ght  master  his 
gh     t  his  life  he  had 
f  absolutism  and 
h  d  taught  him  the 
1  f    tt  mpt   g  t         1        the  world.     He 
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Anne,  and  he  lived  to  rccOt,nibe  George  I.  The 
Stuarts  were  left  to  do  as  best  they  could,  with 
indirect  or  secret  help ;  and  their  ruin  was  the  natural, 
if  not  the  necessary,  result  of  his  policy. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  some  efforts,  it  ^ 
is  said,  were  being  made  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  i 
queen.  The  charge  of  treason  was  brought  against 
Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  against  Bolingbroke. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  legally  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  former;  and  the  chief  evidence  against  Boling- 
broke  is  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  and  became  his  Secretary  of 
State,  But  this  proves  little  for  overt  acts  of  treachery 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  While  Anne  still 
lived,  his  great  object  was  to  fill  all  important  offices 
of  State  with  Tories,  in  order  that  George  1,,  on  \iia 
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WLTC  removed,  forty -five  Scotch  members  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen 
representative  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
>  Giving  her  assent  to  the  act  in  1 707,  the  queen  said 
that  she  desired  and  expected  from  her  subjects  ol 
both  nations  that  they  would  henceforth  act  with  all 
possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  aoc 
thus  show  to  the  world  that  they  had  hearts  disposer 
to  become  one  people.  Her  hopes  have  been  fiill] 
realized.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Scotlanc 
have,  since  the  Union,  increased  out  of  all  pro 
portion  with  the  slow  progress  made  in  man; 
preceding  centuries.  The  two  peoples  are  one  it 
blood  and  speech ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  thi 
union  has  been  real  and  stable  because  it  was  thi 
l^islative  acknowledgment  and  inforcement  of  1 
national  fact. 

The  great  struggle  with  the  French  king,  whicl 
William  III.  bequeathed  as  his  inheritance  t( 
Marlborough,  was  one  which  was  not  likely  to  remaii 
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nolice.  Godulphinwas  inflexible.  Sachiiveri;!!  was  con- 
demned; but  his  punishment  was  only  nominal, 
and  he  went  as  in  a  triumphal  procession  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another.  The  sympathy  shown  for 
him  was  really  an  uxpresSion  of  weariness  for  the  war. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  lost  favour  with  Ihe 
queen,  and  her  husband  was  deprived  of  his  offices. 

At  length,  in  1713,  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  ?■ 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Two  years  later  Louis  XIV.  died.  He  had  begun  to 
reign  nominally  seventy  years  before,  when  he  was 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  when  Hampden  was 
disputing  the  legality  of  ship  money  (p,  371),  and 
when  Charles  I.  still  hoped  that  he  might  master  his 
subjects  without  a  war.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
been  the  unwavering  champion  of  absolutism  and 
Popery ;  but  a  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  to  enslave  the  world.  He 
had  recognised  William  III. ;  he  had  recognised 
Anne;  and  he  lived  to  recognise  George  I.  The 
Stuarts  were  lefl  to  do  as  best  they  could,  with 
indirect  or  secret  help ;  and  their  ruin  was  the  natural, 
if  not  the  necessary,  resuh  of  his  policy. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  some  efforts,  if  ch 
is  said,  were  being  made  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  1 
queen.  The  charge  of  treason  was  brought  against 
Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  against  Bolingbroke. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  legally  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  former ;  and  the  chief  evidence  against  Boling- 
broke  is  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  and  became  his  Secretary  of 
State.  But  this  proves  little  for  overt  acts  of  treachery 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  While  Anne  still 
lived,  his  great  object  was  to  fill  all  important  offices 
of  State  with  Tories,  in  order  that  George  I.,  on  hia 
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were  removed,  forty -five  Scotch  members  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen 
representative  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  the  Giving  her  assent  to  the  act  in  1707,  the  queen  said 
that  she  dtsired  and  expected  from  her  subjects  o 
both  nations  that  they  would  henceforth  act  with  al 
possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  another,  an( 
thus  show  Co  the  world  that  they  had  hearts  dispose< 
to  become  one  people.  Her  hopes  have  been  full; 
realized.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Scotlam 
have,  since  the  Union,  increased  out  of  all  pre 
portion  with  the  slow  progress  made  in  man; 
preceding  centuries.  The  two  peoples  are  one  n 
blood  and  speech  ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  tbi 
union  has  been  real  and  stable  because  it  was  thi 
legislative  acknowledgment  and  infoicement  of  ; 
national  fact. 

The  great  struggle  with  the  French  king,  whici 

William    III.    bequeathed    as    his    inheritance    ti 

Marlborough,  was  one  which  was  not  likely  to  remaii 

)talile.  uvcn  to  the  moderate  Tories  ' 
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notice.  Godolphinwas  inflexible.  SachevertU  was  con- 
demned; but  his  punishment  was  only  nominal, 
and  he  went  as  in  a  triumphal  procession  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another.  The  sympathy  shown  for 
him  was  really  an  expression  of  weariness  for  the  war. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  lost  favour  with  the 
queen,  and  her  husband  was  deprived  of  his  offices. 

At  length,  in  1713,  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  p 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Two  years  later  Louis  XIV.  died.  He  had  begun  to 
reign  nominally  seventy  years  before,  when  he  was 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  when  Hampden  was 
disputing  the  legality  of  ship  money  (p.  371),  and 
when  Charles  I.  still  hoped  that  he  might  master  his 
subjects  without  a  war.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
been  the  unwavering  champion  of  absolutism  and 
PojJery ;  but  a  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  to  enslave  the  world.  He 
had  recognised  William  III.;  he  had  recognised 
Anne;  and  he  lived  to  recognise  George  I.  The 
Stuarts  were  left  to  do  as  best  they  could,  with 
indirect  or  secret  help ;  and  their  ruin  was  the  natural, 
if  not  the  necessary,  result  of  his  policy. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  some  efforts,  it  ct 
is  said,  were  being  made  even  by  the  ministers  of  the 
queen.  The  charge  of  treason  was  brought  against 
Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  against  Bolingbroke, 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  legally  proved  in  tlie  case  of 
the  former;  and  the  chief  evidence  against  Boling- 
broke is  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  and  became  his  Secretary  of 
State.  But  this  proves  little  for  overt  acts  of  treachery 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  While  Anne  still 
hved,  his  great  object  was  to  fill  all  important  offices 
of  State  with  Tories,  in  order  that  George  I,,  on  h\& 
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were  removed,  forty -five  Scotch  members  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sixteen 
representative  peers  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
>  Giving  her  assent  to  the  act  in  1707,  the  queen  said 
that  she  desired  and  expected  from  her  subjects  ol 
both  nations  that  they  would  henceforth  act  with  all 
possible  respect  and  kindness  to  one  aoother,  and 
thus  show  to  the  world  that  they  bad  hearts  disposed 
to  become  one  people.  Her  hopes  have  been  fiill) 
realized.  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Scotlanc 
have,  since  the  Union,  increased  out  of  all  pro 
portion  with  the  slow  progress  made  in  man] 
preceding  centuries.  The  two  peoples  are  one  ir 
blood  and  speech  ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
union  has  been  real  and  stable  because  it  was  the 
legislative  acknowledgment  and  inforcement  of  i 
national  fact. 

The  great  struggle  with  the  French  king,  whict 
William  III.  bequeathed  as  his  inheritance  tc 
Marlborough,  was  one  which  was  not  likely  to  remair 
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notice.  Godolphin  was  inflexible.  Sacheverell  was  con- 
demned; but  his  punishment  was  only  nominal, 
and  he  went  as  in  a  triumphal  procession  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  another.  The  sympathy  shown  for 
him  was  really  an  expression  of  weariness  for  the  war. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  lost  favour  with  the 
queen,  and  her  husband  was  deprived  of  his  offices. 

At  length,  in  1 713,  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  Peace  of 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
Two  years  later  Louis  XIV.  died.  He  had  begun  to 
reign  nominally  seventy  years  before,  when  he  was 
a  child  of  five  years  old,  when  Hampden  was 
disputing  the  legality  of  ship  money  (p.  371),  and 
when  Charles  I.  still  hoped  that  he  might  master  his 
subjects  without  a  war.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
been  the  unwavering  champion  of  absolutism  and 
Popery ;  but  a  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  to  enslave  the  world.  He 
had  recognised  William  III. ;  he  had  recognised 
Anne;  and  he  lived  to  recognise  George  I.  The 
Stuarts  were  left  to  do  as  best  they  could,  with 
indirect  or  secret  help ;  and  their  ruin  was  the  natural, 
if  not  the  necessary,  result  of  his  policy. 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  some  efforts,  it  Ohargesagaiiwt 
is  said,  were  being  made  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  Boungbroke. 
queen.  The  charge  of  treason  was  brought  against 
Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  against  Bolingbroke. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  legally  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  former;  and  the  chief  evidence  against  Boling- 
broke is  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  and  became  his  Secretary  of 
State.  But  this  proves  little  for  overt  acts  of  treachery 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  While  Anne  still 
lived,  his  great  object  was  to  fill  all  important  offices 
of  State  with  Tories,  in  order  that  George  I.,  on  his 
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coming,  might  find  himself  overpowered  by  a  stron 
majority. 
Mtb  of  tbe  In  this  plan  Harley  showed  a  lack  of  zea 
'  and  Bolingbroke  resolved  on  his  downfall  Harle 
was  dismissed;  but  before  any  further  ariangt 
ments  could  be  made  the  queen  was  taken  il 
and  in  a  few  days  she  died  (1714).  Her  owi 
children  had  all  died  before  her,  and  by  the  Act  c 
Settlement  the  crown  passed  to  Geoige  I.,  th 
Elector  of  Hanover. 


CHAPTER  LXXXni. 

THE  REIGN  OF   GEORGE  I. 

0/  In  determining  the  order  of  succession  after  th 
death  of  Anne's  children,  the  parliament  went  bad 
to  the  descendants  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jame 
I.  {p.  363).     Roman  Catholics  were  excluded;  bu 
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and  the  first  George  was  unable  to  speak  English. 
This  ignorance  of  the  language  kept  him  away  from 
all  meetings  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  precedent  was 
thus  established,  that  the  sovereign  should  not  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  this  body  of  their 
ministers. 

The  ministers  of  the  first  Georges  all  belonged  to  whigs  and 
the  Whig  party.  "  The  Tory  party  is  gone,"  was  the 
declaration  of  Bolingbroke  after  the  death  of  queen 
Anne.  The  Whigs  were  united  in  the  working  out 
of  a  definite  set  of  principles.  The  Tories  were 
divided  in  their  political  theories,  and  their  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  restoration  of  an  expelled  dynasty. 

An  attempt  to  restore  it  was  made  in  the  year  The  Rebellion  of 
following  the  accession  of  George  I.  It  was  the 
second  effort,  and  it  had  less  chance  of  success  than 
the  first,  which  had  been  brought  to  an  end  in  1707 
by  the  accidental  illness  of  the  prince  who  called 
himself  James  III.  The  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
was  followed  by  the  impeachment  of  Harley  and  the 
flight  of  Bolingbroke.  Although  this  should  have 
shown  him  the  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise,  James 
insisted  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  should  summon  the 
Highland  clans  to  his  standard.  But  Mar  was  in- 
capable as  a  general,  and  James  was  as  sluggish  and 
incompetent  as  Mar.  His  forces  surrendered  at 
Preston,  and  James  hurried  back  to  France,  leaving 
Lord  Derwentwater  and  some  other  gentlemen  to 
pay  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their  devotion  to 
his  cause. 

Taken  as  a  body,  the  ministers  of  George  I.  were  Septennial  Par- 
before  their  times.    After  repealing  the  penal  statutes 
passed  in  Anne's  reign,  it  was  their  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  Test  Aot,  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  Dissenters ; 
but  they    found    that    popular  feeling  was   utterly 
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Opposed  to  any  such  measures.  Failing  in  this,  t] 
passed  the  bill  which  extended  the  period  betwi 
one  election  for  parliament  and  another  from  th 
years  to  seven.  The  House  of  Commons  was  r 
the  real  depositary  of  power ;  and  the  shorter  per 
seemed  inconsistent  with  real  stability  in  the  wotl 
government. 
*  The  time  of  rest  which  followed  the  treaty 
Utrecht  (p.  425)  was  marked  by  a  vast  growth 
English  commerce  ;  and  abundance  of  money  led 
it  commonly  leads,  to  risky  and  dangerous  spec 
tions.  Of  these  the  most  seductive  were  the  schei 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  if  schemes  they  could 
called.  The  shares  of  the  company  were  floated 
absurd  prices;  and  purchasers  gave  £iaoo  for  w 
had  never  been  worth  more  than  ^100,  and  & 
became  worth  less  than  ^£50,  or  worth  noth 
The  bursting  of  this  South  Sea  Bubble  cau 
frightful  misery  (1721);  it  also  brought  about 
downfall  of  the   ministry,   and    Sir  Robert  Walj 
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wholly  from  direct  taxes  on  land,  he  hoped  that 
indirect  taxation  might  be  the  means  of  freeing  the 
land  from  most  of  its  burdens,  if  not  from  all  of 
them.  According  to  Walpole's  plan,  the  necessaries 
of  Hfe  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  were  to 
be  free  of  all  imposts.  All  that  he  proposed  to  do 
has  been  done  since;  but  under  the  excitement 
which  it  caused  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  was  in 
his  day  impossible. 

Walpole,  then,  wished  well  to  the  country,  and  used  vonauty  of  the 
no  doubt  the  means  by  which  alone  it  seemed  practic-  commons, 
able  for  him  to  attain  his  ends.  Unfortunately,  the 
readiest,  if  not  the  only  feasible  plan,  appeared  to  be 
that  of  corruption.  He  was  a  man  beyond  the  reach 
of  bribes  himself;  but  he  found  that  the  Commons 
generally  were  men  who  were  ready  to  traffic  with 
their  votes,  and,  in  many  cases,  were  men  who  would 
not  give  their  vote  without  receiving  an  equivalent 
for  it  in  offices,  places,  pensions,  or  hard  cash. 

Ilie  publicity  of  parliamentary  speaking  and  voting,  ^ouae^aTtSe 
as  now  practised,  was  then  unknown.  Newspapers  consutuoncioa. 
were  not  allowed  to  give  the  speeches  of  members,  or 
the  names  of  the  voters  in  a  division.  From  the  time 
of  their  election  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  members  passed  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
constituencies,  just  as  by  the  same  secrecy  they  had 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  kings  who  sought  to  enslave 
them.  Whether  their  representatives  sold,  or  did  not 
sell,  their  votes  in  the  House,  the  electors  never 
knew ;  and,  if  they  had  known,  would  perhaps  never 
have  cared.  In  many  boroughs  the  electors  were 
themselves  bought  and  sold;  and  the  evil,  scandalous 
then,  was  to  assume  proportions  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tolerate.  But  with  all  his  readiness  to 
pay  for  votes,  Walpole  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
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an  Opposition  increasing  in  power,  when  George 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George 
(•7n).  

CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

THE  REIGN   OF  GEORGE  II. 

waipoiai  Free  The  men  who  ranged  themselves  in  opposition 
''■  Walpole  took  pride  in  calling  themselves  patrit 
but  the  one  motive  by  which  they  were  animated 
the  desire  to  drive  him  from  the  ministry.  It  can 
be  said  that  they  had  a.  more  definite  or  a  m 
rational  line  of  policyj  for  the  justification  of  Walpo 
policy  is  to  be  found  rather  in  our  days  than 
his  own.  The  ignorance  or  the  short-sightedness 
his  opponents  threw  out  the  bill  by  which  in  1733 
proposed  to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  smu^ling, 
establishing  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  raising 
revenue  from  inland  dealers  in  the  form  of  exc 
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He  was  equally  strenuous,  but  not  equally  successful,   waipoieand  the 
.    .         ,    ■'  r  ■  .     t^      ■         Ti         Spanish  War. 

in  resisting  the  outcry  for  a  war  with  b])ain.     He 

foresaw  that  the  struggle  would  not  be  confined  to 

that  country,     "  They  are  ringing  the  bells  now,"  he 

said,  as  the  sounds  of  popular  rejoicing  caught  his 

ear;  "they  will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands."    Had 

he  followed  his  conscience  by  resigning,  instead  of 

sanctioning  a  war  of  which  he  disapproved,  he  would 

better  have  consulted  his  own  reputation,  and  might 

have  prolonged  his  term  of  power.     As  it  was,  his 

majority  dwindled  rapidly  away,  and  he  was  driven  to 

resign  {1742). 

But,  if  Walpole  did  what  he  could  to  promote  the  Tha     criminal 
interests  of  England  in  some  directions,  there  were   Manniaotunng 
other  fields  which  he  left  practically  untouched.     The   ^"P"'*"™- 
extension  of  trade,  the  rise  of  new  towns,  the  multi- 
plication of  manufactures,  had  added  very  largely  to 
the  population  ;  but  nothing  had  been  done  for  their 
education  or  their  moral  improvement.      No  effort 
had  been  made  to  create  new  parishes,  to  build  new 
churches,  or  to  provide  schools.     The  masses  thus 
brought  together  grew  up  ignorant,  depraved,  and  law- 
less ;  and  the  brutality  and  cruelty  of  the  criminal  laws 
well  matched  thedegradationandsavagery  of  the  rabble. 

The  cutting  down  of  a  cherry  tree,  the  theft  of  any  st^ta    of    tha 
sum  exceeding  five  shillings  from  the  person  or  forty  °^ 

shillings  from  a  house,  were  capital  offences ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  prisons  was  perhaps  even  more 
terrible  than  the  inhumanity  which  cleared  them  by 
wholesale  executions.  Vice,  impurity,  cruelty  of  the 
most  hideous  kinds,  were  suffered  to  go  on  unchecked 
in  the  horrid  world  hidden  within  the  prison  walls. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  left  to  herd  together  like 
brute  beasts,  wallowed  in  wretchedness  and  sin,  on 
which  not  a  ray  of  light  and  comfort  ever  hvokc. 
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ha  But  an  impulse  had  been  given  which  was  to  bring 
'"■  about  a  determined  onslaught  on  these  deadly  evila 
If  (his  impulse  did  not  originate  with  them,  it  took  a 
definite  direction  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  e 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  rt 
revolt  against  the  moral  and  spiritual  dcadness  and 
stagnation  of  the  limes.  The  severity  and  strictness 
of  their  discipline  won  for  them  the  name  i 
Methodists;  and  when  in  173S  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  group  were  transferred  to  Londonj 
the  intensity  of  their  convictions  soon  produced  1 
corresponding  effect  on  the  multitudes  to  whom  thej 
especially  addressed  themselves, 
m  Whito-      The    preaching  of   George  Whiteficid    took 

hearers  by  storm ;  but  the  dread  of  his  enthasiasm 
soon  closed  to  him  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  achieved  a  success  still  more  wonderfi^ 
by  preaching  in  the  open  air.  Thousands  of  colliei 
might  be  seen  in  tears,  which  worked  white  channel 
down  their  grimy  cheeks,  as  Whitefield  put  before 
them  the  gloomy  Calvinistic  message  with  which  I; 
believed  himself  lo  be  charged. 
EBtetaoi  The  good  which  he  did  was  great  It  was  not 
'"*""'^'  altogether  unalloyed.  If  an  undue  excitement  be  nol 
(as  it  probably  is  not)  the  most  wholesome  atmo= 
sphere  for  spiritual  growth,  then  Whitefield  deserve<V 
in  some  measure,  the  strictures  of  his  opponents; 
Hysterical  and  convulsive  fits  formed  a  runninjf 
accompaniment  to  his  sermons,  and  an  awful  terror 
was  (he  only  feeling  frequently  awakened  in  those 
who  were  listening  to  what  was  put  before  them  1 
the  good  tidings  of  Divine  Love. 
WMI07.  Whitefield  was  pre-eminently  a  preacher ;  and  1 
was  little  more.  His  friend  and  early  colleague,  Jobi 
Wesley,  was  no  contemptible  rival  of  Whitefield,  eve 
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Something,  it  was  clear,  must  be  done.  To  stay  The  sontJiwart 
where  he  was  would,  for  Charles  Edward,  be  only  Highiandoiana. 
to  court  ruin.  It  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to 
induce  the  clansmen  to  set  out  on  the  road  to 
London.  It  proved  to  be  still  harder,  when  he 
had  crossed  the  English  border,  to  waken  again  in 
Englishmen  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generation  which 
had  passed  away.  Scarcely  more  than  one  or  two 
gentlemen  joined  him  on  his  march.  The  people  of 
Manchester  illuminated  the  streets  through  which  he 
passed,  and  gave  him  two  thousand  pounds.  But  this 
cold  comfort  was  far  from  counterbalancing  tidings 
which  warned  him  that  he  was  hastening  towards  the 
lion's  den.  Armies  far  larger  than  his  own  were 
closing  round  him,  and  a  third  army  under  the 
king  himself  covered  the  capital. 

Even  behind  him  the  outlook  was  sufficiently  "^  ^'"^ 
gloomy.  Some  of  the  clans  had  refused  to  rise,  and 
some  had  risen,  not  for  him  but  for  king  George. 
Retreat  was  now  as  necessary  as  the  advance  had 
been  necessary  at  El  nbur^h  Disheartened  and 
dispinted,  his  men  hastened  northwards  from  Derby. 
Another  victory  won  01  er  tbi,  troops  of  General 
Hawley  at  Falkirk,  Jan.  23,  1746,  only  hastened  the 
catastrophe.  Many  of  the  clansmen  hurried  a«'ay 
with  their  booty  to  their  homes  in  the  mountains. 
The  rest,  struggling  on  to  CuUoden,  found  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  awaiting  them  at  Nairn, 
some  twelve  miles  distant.  In  the  hope  of  surjirising 
the  English  force  during  the  night,  they  began  their 
march  in  the  evening  ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  camp  before  daylight,  they  hastened  back 
across  bog  and  moor,  hungry,  cold,  and  tired  out,  to 
Culloden,  whither  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  followed 
them  the  next  day,  April  16. 
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prison  discipline  of  the  present  day,  and  went  so 
way  towards  showing  his  countrymen  generally 
teal  object  and  nature  of  punishment 
inni^^  These  labours  of  the  Methodists  and  of  the  Phil 
oi.  17U.  ihropists,  :is  ihey  were  called,  illustrate  the  hfe  of 
people,  whose  history  cannot  be  understood  with' 
taking  them  into  account.  But  they  lie  in  a  direct 
removed  from  the  field  of  political  action.  The 
of  Walpole  left  the  way  open  for  the  Duke  of  N 
castle  and  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  1743.  Fr 
their  efforts  to  secure  all  men  of  talent  as  spcak< 
without  reference  to  the  sincerity  or  the  hypocrisj 
their  professions,  their  government  received  the  na 
of  the  Broad-bottom  Administration.  It  was 
witness  the  last  uprising  for  the  recovery  of  what  n 
called  the  lost  rights  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  occupation  of  the  English  troops  in  Fland 
and  their  defeat  at  Fontenoy,  seemed  to  offer  a  b,vt 
able  opportunity  for  a  descent  on  Scotland,  which  1 
been  planned  for  the  previous  year.     But  a  storm  1 
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Something,  it  was  clear,  must  be  done.     To  stay  The  southward 

where  he  was  would,  for  Charles   Edward,  be  only  mghiandGiaiis. 

to  court  ruin.     It  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to 

induce    the  clansmen  to    set  out  on  the   road   to 

Ix)ndon.      It  proved  to  be   still    harder,   when    he 

had  crossed  the  English  border,  to  waken  again  in 

Englishmen  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generation  which 

had  passed  away.     Scarcely  more  than  one  or  two 

gentlemen  joined  him  on  his  march.     The  people  of 

Manchester  illuminated  the  streets  through  which  he 

passed,  and  gave  him  two  thousand  pounds.    But  this 

cold  comfort  was  far  from  counterbalancing  tidings 

which  warned  him  that  he  was  hastening  towards  the 

lion's  den.     Armies  far  larger  than   his  own  were 

closing   round   him,   and  a  third  army  under  the 

king  himself  covered  the  capital. 

Even   behind    him    the    outlook    was   sufficiently  The      Retreat 

from  Derby, 
gloomy.     Some  of  the  clans  had  refused  to  rise,  and 

some  had  risen,  not  for  him,  but  for  king  George. 

Retreat  was  now  as  necessary  as  the  advance  had 

been   necessary  at    Edinburgh.      Disheartened  and 

dispirited,  his  men  hastened  northwards  from  Derby. 

Another  victory  won    over  the  troops  of   General 

Hawley  at  Falkirk,  Jan.  23,  1746,  only  hastened  the 

catastrophe.      Many  of  the  clansmen  hurried  away 

with  their  booty  to  their  homes  in  the  mountains. 

The  rest,  struggling  on  to  CuUoden,  found  that  the 

Duke  of  Cumberland  was  awaiting  them  at  Nairn, 

some  twelve  miles  distant.     In  the  hope  of  surprising 

the  English  force  during  the  night,  they  began  their 

march  in  the  evening ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to 

reach  the  camp  before  daylight,  they  hastened  back 

across  bog  and  moor,  hungry,  cold,  and  tired  out,  to 

CuIIoden,  whither  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  followed 

them  the  next  day,  April  i6. 
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no  Battio  at  This  time  the  wild  onset  of  the  Highlanders  fai 
*'""°*^""-  of  having  the  effect  which  had  won  the  victory 
the  fields  of  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk.  The  Engl 
musketry  smote  down  and  scattered  men  who  w< 
sta^ering  from  fatigue  and  hunger ;  and  at  the  e 
of  the  day  Charles  Edward  was  a  solitary  fiigiti 
The  DukeofCumberland,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  "I 
Butcher  "  clung  for  life,  took  a  savage  vengeance 
those  of  the  mountaineers  who  were  unable  to  ms 
their  escape ;  but  no  rewards  could  induce  those 
whom  Charles  Edward  intrusted  himself  to  betra; 
prince  who  appealed  only  to^their  feelings  of  peisoi 
loyalty. 
lunnemoii  o(  Three  Scottish  noblemen,  and  many  more  of 
""  Bei-liKm-  followers,paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives  on  the  scaffold 
the  gibbet.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  Highland  chi 
were  transferred  to  the  crown.  The  Highland  dr 
was  proscribed,  and  a  line  of  fortifications  made  futi 
risings  hopeless.  But  there  was  in  truth  no  chan 
that  any  such  attempt  would  ever  again  be  made. 
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Seven,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  conqueror  at  CuUoden. 

Pitt  was  resolved  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  S"  „?i?„^ 
suiiport  Frederick  ;  and  Frederick  by  his  great  victory 
at  Rosbach  soon  recovered  more  than  he  had  lost. 
Two  years  later  {1759)  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  also 
an  ally  of  Frederick,  won  the  great  battle  of  Mindcn 
against  the  French,  who  were  also  foiled  in  their 
design  of  invading  England.  A  large  army  was 
ready  to  embark  for  this  purpose  at  the  mouth  of 
Quiberon  Kay;  but,  regardless  of  all  danger  from  rocks 
and  shoals,  the  English  admiral,  Ilawkc,  laid  his  ships 
alongside  those  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  dealt  on 
them  a  crushing  defeat  (1759)- 

But  it  was  not  in  Europe  only  that  England  found  '"jj  emi  India 
herself  in  antagonism  with  France.  In  ihe  year  1600, 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Merchants  of  London  trading  in  the 
East  Indies.  They  went,  as  their  charter  stated, 
simply  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  their  ambition  had  not  risen  to  anything 
higher.  But  the  military  success  of  France  in  Europe 
led  Dupleijt,  the  governor  of  the  French  colony  of 
Pondicherry,  to  form  visions  of  a  French  empire  in 
India.  The  great  Mogul  empire,  founded  by  ISaber, 
1526,  and  strengthened  by  Humayun  and  his  illustrious 
son  Akbar,  had  become  the  prey  of  rapacious  viceroys 
who  ruled  in  their  name,  and  of  deputies  of  the 
viceroys,  who  acted  under  the  alleged  sanction  of  the 
viceroys. 

Following    their   example,  Dupleix,    in    the  name  surpriio  ot  Ar- 
of   the    Mogul    emperor,    made    himself  inastcr  of     i76i. 
the    prince  who   ruled  at  Hyderabad,  and  only  the 
town  of  Trichinopoly  stood  in  the  way  of  the  complete 
execution  of  his  plan.    This  town  was  closely  invcsVeOi, 
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and  its  fall  was  a  question  only  of  days,  when  Rot 
Clive,  the  son  of  a  Shropshire  country  gentlem 
surprised  the  town  of  Arcot  (abouj  seventy  miles  n 
of  Madras),  and  compelled  the  besiegers  of  Trichi 
poly  to  detach  a  large  portion  of  their  army  for 
relief.  Trichinopoly  was  thus  saved,  and  Clive,  hav 
successfully  defended  Arcot,  inflicted  two  defeats 
the  French  and  their  allies  in  the  field  (r75i), 
1  Five  years  later,  Clive,  who  had  in  the  inter 
.  spent  some  time  in  England,  was  summoned 
Bengal  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster.  Sura^ 
Daula,  nominally  a  deputy  of  a  Mogul  viceroy,  I 
really  sovereign  of  Behar,  marched  on  Calcutta  w 
tlie  purpose  of  driving  the  English  merchants  into  i 
sea.  He  met  with  no  resistance,  and  most  of 
English  surrendered  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Assur 
the  prisoners  that  no  harm  should  befall  them,  Sui 
u-l)aula  went  to  his  room  to  sleep.  To  disturb  h 
would  be  death,  and  his  officers  said  that  they  could  li 
no  other  place  for  the  detention  of  the  prisoners  thai 
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was  staggered  by  the  perils  of  bis  task.  His  council 
insisted  on  retreat.  For  some  time  he  was  himself  in 
doubt,  but  at  length  he  gave  the  order  for  fighting. 
The  battle  of  Plassey  was  decided  in  an  hour.  The 
Nawab's  troops  were  led  by  French  officers,  who 
alone  struggled  to  maintain  their  ground  when  the 
men  under  their  orders  broke  and  hurried  off  in 
headlong  flight.  The  French  dream  of  empire 
in  India  was  rudely  broken,  and  the  English  found 
themselves  committed  to  a  career  of  conquest  wliich 
has  carried  their  dominion  to  tlie  mountains  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  tide  of  ill  success  ran  as  strongly  against  the  Taking  or  Quo- 

_  ,      -         ,  ■        T      J-  n-.f  1        J        bMSyWollB. 

French  in  America  as  in  India.  Pitt  was  resolved  1759. 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Northern  America  should  be 
in  English,  not  in  French  hands;  and  the  charge  to 
dislodge  the  latter  from  their  fortresses  in  Canada  was 
given  to  Genera!  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  only  thirty- 
three  years  old.  As  able  as  he  was  fearless,  '\Volfe 
for  a  time  thought  that  he  had  been  burdened  with 
an  impossible  task  ;  but  at  length  he  managed  to  get 
his  soldiers  up  the  crags  which  here  rise  abruptly  from 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  drew  them  up  in  fighting 
order  before  Quebec  (1759)  In  the  terrible  battle 
which  ensued,  the  French  wi.re  defeated  Wolfe  and 
the  French  general,  Montcalm,  both  fell  Wolfe  had 
gained,  Montcalm  had  lost,  an  empire,  hut  each 
deserved  well  of  his  countrj,  and  the  names  of  both 
are  inscribed  on  the  monurai-nt  which  commemoratts 
their  death  on  the  heights  of  Abr-ilnm 

The   empire  for   which  they  fought  was   one    Itr  Tho  Britiah  ii 
which   it   was    well   worth   while   to    contend      Ihc     ^°'"'"=*- 
population  of  the  American  colonies  of  England  wis 
already  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  England 
But  there  were  broad  distinctiuns  bLlween  the  more 
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northern  and  more  southern  settlers.  The  lal 
cultivating  the  land  chiefly  by  slave  labour, 
acquired  the  refined  and  aristocratic  habits  of  thoi 
and  modes  of  life  which  characterized  the  slaveholc 
democracies  of  Athens  and  Rome,  while  the  Furit 
of  New  England  were  Puritans  more  thorough  . 
consistent  than  they  could  have  been  in  the 
country.  But  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  tl; 
was  a  strong  love  of  independence,  which  was  not  m 
likely  to  give  way  to  any  attempts  at  oppression  t 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  men  of  old  Engl; 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Stuart  kings. 
[  The  loyalty  and  forbearance  of  the  Amen 
colonies  were  to  be  tested  by  Geoi^e  III.,  who  i 
father  having  died  in  1751)  succeeded  hisgrandfati 
George  II.,  in  1760. 
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be  such,  and  he  was  resolute  in  carrying  her  precept 
into  practice. 

There  was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  Decay  tr  j^- 
to  make  his  task  by  comparison  easy.  The  collapse 
of  the  Stuart  cause  at  Culloden  had  gone  far  towards 
cooling  the  personal  loyalty  of  the  Jacobites  for  the 
dethroned  dynasty;  and  their  devotion  transferred 
itself  with  little  effort  to  the  youthful  English  sovereign, 
even  while  they  kept  up  a  kindly  memory  of  the 
brave  and  high-spirited  prince  Charles  Edward,  whose 
later  life  was  sinking  under  a  dark  cloud  of  moral 
evil. 

The  revolution  had  done  much  towards  cutting  Extant  or  ttm 
down  the  royal  prerogative ;  but,  although  no  revival 
of  the  peculiar  theories  of  Charles  I.  and  his  father 
could  be  attempted,  George  III.  by  no  means  lacked 
instruments  for  the  exercise  of  a  widely-extended 
power.  These  instruments  were  the  multitude  of 
offices  in  the  army,  the  church,  the  court,  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  still  retained,  or  could  command, 
the  disposal ;  and  this  patronage  made  him  virtually 
master  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  place- 
hunters  could  generally  be  expected  to  turn  the  scale. 
With  his  notions  and  aims,  George  could  have  little 
liking  for  the  Whigs,  and  he  began  his  reign  with  the 
full  purpose  of  being  rid  of  them. 

The  removal  of  Pitt  from  office  left  the  way  open  comtptum  ot 
for  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a  man  who  had  no  other  object  oommont. 
than  that  of  doing  what  the  king  wished  him  to 
do ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
which  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War  (p.  436),  seemed  to 
leave  the  king  free  to  carry  out  his  designs  without 
hindrance  (1763).  The  House  of  Commons  had 
l)ecome  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  his  hands.  It  had 
ceased,  in  fact,  to  represent  the  people.    A  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  seats  were  in  the  hands  of  the  borough- 
mongers,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  ready  to  sell 
them  to  the  highest  bidder.  Some  of  the  greatest 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  such  as  Manchester,  had  no 
members ;  and  some  boroughs,  such  as  Sarum,  which 
had  ceased  to  exist  at  all,  had  one  or  twa  A^  to  the 
choice  of  members,  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  was 
all  that  had  even  nominally  any  part  in  it.  Out  of 
eight  millions,  only  160,000  had  votes. 
[.  With  so  small  a  body  of  electors,  the  task  of 
'  bribery  and  corruption  was  rendered  terribly  easy; 
and  bribery  and  corruption  could  scarcely  be  carried 
to  much  greater  lengths  than  those  which  they  had 
now  reached.  But  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  had  not 
sunk  so  low  as  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things 
so  disgraceful.  Lord  Bute  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  17C3,  but  Pitt  refused  to  take  office  again  unless 
the  whole  Whig  party  should  be  allowed  to  share  his 
power.  The  king  at  once  threw  Pitt  aside,  and 
put  the  helm  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  George 
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tlie  colonies  themselves.  The  latter  protested  again, 
and  offered  to  grant  supplies  which  would  yield  an 
amount  far  greater  than  that  of  the  proposed  tax. 

In  spite  of  their  protests  and  offers,  the  Stamp  Act,  Tk 
imposing  a  payment  to  England  for  stamps  on  all 
law  papers,  was  passed  in  1765.  The  stamiied  papers 
sent  to  Boston  were  seized  by  the  magistrates ;  and 
Pitt,  on  hearing  this  news,  expressed  his  thankfulne.'is 
that  America  had  resisted,  and  declared  emphatically 
that  England  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  Once 
more  he  was  called  on  to  take  the  reins  of  power ; 
but  the  inroads  of  dise^-se  had  greatly  imiiaired  his 
strength,  and  compelled  him  to  lighten  the  labours  of 
government  by  retreating  into  the  House  of  Peers  as 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

This  retirement  was  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  it  *j 
was  fatal.  The  old  days  of  his  greatness  were  past.  1 
Lord  North,  a  man  of  no  greater  independence  of 
character  than  George  Grenville,  became  head  of  the 
Ministry  in  1770,  and  the  tables  were  turned  on  the 
methods  of  Strafford  (p-  367)  or  of  Shaftesbury  (p.  408). 
These  statesmen  had  really  governed,  while  the  king 
reigned;  but  it  was  George  III.  who  now  ruled,  while 
I,ord  North  professed  to  direct  the  Government.  The 
result  was  disastrous  indeed. 

The  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  of  1765  had  been  ti 
repealed  in  the  following  year,  and  the  king  bitterly 
regretted  what  he  termed  a  "  fatal  compliance." 
His  indignation  rose  to  fever-heat  on  hearing  of  a 
tumult  in  Boston  in  1773.  The  tea  duty  had  still 
been  retained  when  others  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
colonists  had  pledged  each  other  not  to  use  tea 
imported  from  England ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  some 
tea-laden  ships,  they  boarded  the  vessels,  tore  open 
the  chests,  and  threw  their  contents  into  Vhc  haibwii. 
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The  English  government  retorted  by  closing 
port  of  Boston:  troops  were  sent  out,  and 
commander-in-chief  was  appointed  governor 
Massachusetts. 
iwOoigTMiaf  "The  die  is  cast,"  said  the  king:  "the  coloi 
ij7fc  must  either  triumph  or  submit.      He  was  quite  wn 

His  mistake  lay  in  thinking  that  of  the  two  altemat 
they  must  choose  submission.  But  the  colony 
Massachusetts  was  now  thoroi^ly  roused,  and 
feelings  were  shared  by  the  other  colonies.  W 
had  been  done  here,  might  be  done  everywhere. 
Congress,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  Si 
legislatures,  met  at  Philadelphia  (1774).  They  sp' 
with  determination;  but  there  was  a  manifest  ¥ 
to  keep  peace,  if  possible.  This  desire  was 
especially  by  George  Washington  of  Virginia, 
future  President  of  the  great  American  republic 

I'tmit  "^      ^'  "^  ^*  ^'^  '■''"^  *''**  Chatham  showed  his  1 

ctu&um.       greatness.     In  conjunction  with  the  American  env 

Benjamin  Franklin,  he  drew  up  a  bill  which  secu 


and   of  right   ought         b      f  d      d  pc    I 

states. 

But  at  first  the  fort  f  d       b  ly  d. 

opposed  to  them.     Th       d  d     h       B    g  j 

was  compelled  to  surr     d     h        If       h  h  p 

Saratoga  {Oct.  i6,  1777)  d  Ch  h  m  h  g  f 
the  disaster  to  the  Enj,    h  p        d  h 

faction.     "If  I  were        A  1  d  I 

am  an  Englishman,  wh  1  ^  j  1     d  d 

in  my  country,   I  ne  Id  1      d 

never,  never,  never ! "     E  h     h  p    1    h       h 

severance  of  the  mo  h  d    h         1 

might   be  avoided.     H      p    1       d        f  d      1 
which  should  leave  ih        1  [1     1)   f 

the  management  of  th  Iff  d    h     h 

last  proposal  was  "rejec   d  f«  mi  ly        h 

which  had  gone  befor 

Another  catastroph      1    1  m     I   d  1     d  i 

Saratoga   determined     1  f    !  d     , 

Cornwallis  surrendered  his  army  at  \ork  Town  m 
Virginia  {Oct.  19,  r78i).  "  It  is  all  over,"  was  Lord 
North's  exclamation  on  hearing  the  tidings.  The 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged ; 
and  England  seemed  for  the  moment  shorn  of  half 
her  strength. 

But  while  England  was  fighting  a  losing  battle  in  oa 
the  west,  she  was  gaining  a  new  empire  in  the  cast.  ■ 
The  mantle  of  Clive  (p.  438)  had  fallen  on  Warren 
Hastings,  who  was  now  Governor-General  of  India. 
His  great  task  was  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Clive,  and 
he  accomplished  it  without  any  higher  advantages  of 
political  training  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  that 
great  leader.  Ready  to  carry  out  his  designs  by  fair 
means,  if  possible,  he  never  stuck  at  foul  ones,  when 
these  became  in  his  judgment  necessary.     He  took 
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the  part  of  Suraj-u-Daula,  the  Nawab  Vizir  of  Oude, 
against  the  chief  of  the  Rohillas ;  and  he  did  so 
(although  the  Rohillas  had  done  him  no  wrong) 
because  Suraj-u-Daula  was  willing  to  pay  ^£400,000 
for  his  aid,  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  English 
troops  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Haiungi  ana  The  Rohillas,  on  their  side,  had  besought  Hastings 
wL.  ma^  "ot  to  hurt  them,  and  had  offered  lai^e  ransoms; 
only  they  were  not  so  large  as  the  bribes  of  the 
Nawab  "Vizir.  When  all  was  vain,  the  Rohillas  de- 
fended themselves  bravely  (1773).  The  English 
commander,  Colonel  Champion,  declared  that  with  a 
good  share  of  military  knowledge  they  displayed  a 
firmness  of  resolution  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe.  When  the  battle  was  decided  (and  it 
was  decided  by  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  English 
alone),  the  Nawab  let  loose  his  dastardly  rabble  to 
plunder,  torment,  and  murder  men  whom  they  had 
not  dared  to  face  in  the  fight.  The  crops  were 
destroyed,  the  towns  and  villages   set  on  fire,  the 
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affect  the  very  existence  of  ihe  English  in  India.    The  Da 
armies  of  Hyder  Ali,  Raja  of  Mysore,  had  burst  into     i 
the  rich  plains  of  the  Carnatic.     The  flames  of  burning     ' 
villages   might   be  seen   from  Madras  and  Fort  St. 
George.      By  gifts  of  money  Hastings  secured  the 
neutrality  of  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  was  thus  enabled  to  inflict  on  Hyder  a  severe 
defeat  at  Porto  Novo,  1780.     But  Hastings,  who  was 
always  ready  to  bribe,  was  also  always  wanting  money. 
The  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  (p. 
437)  sent  him  constantly  the  most  excellent  advice  for 
the  humane  and  just  government  of  tbe  country  placed 
under  bis  charge  ;  but  the  letters  which  conveyed  this 
advice  always  wound  up  with  the  order  to  send  them 
money,  more  and  more  money. 

Hastings  obeyed  these  orders.  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Ho 
Raja  of  Uenares,  had,  for  aid  received  against  the 
Nawab  of  Oude,  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
English,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  annual  tribute, 
under  a  pledge  from  Hastings  that  no  further  demands 
should  ever  be  made  upon  him.  Suddenly  Hastings 
demanded  an  additional  sum  of  ^^5 0,000.  The 
demand  was  repeated  in  the  following  year,  and  both 
were  paid.  At  last  the  Raja  became  restive,  and 
remonstrated.  Hastings  chose  to  treat  this  as 
rebellion ;  and  an  English  force  advanced  against  him. 
On  the  flight  of  Cheyte  Sing  his  territory  was  incor- 
porated in  the  British  dominions  (1775),  and  the  East 
India  Company  was  the  richer  by  ^^200,000  a  year. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Nawab  Vizir  of  Oude  was  a 
man  horrible  in  his  wastefulness,  bis  vices,  and  his 
tyranny.  He,  too,  had  asked  for  the  aid  of  English 
troops;  but  he  found  the  burden  of  paying  them 
heavy.  To  his  prayer  that  the  troops  might  be 
recalled,  Hastings  returned  a  flat  refusal,  adding  that 
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he  would  come  and  see  him,  and  that  a  settknn 
might  be  arrived  at  in  an  interview.  The  two  n 
and  they  agreed  to  rob  two  ladies  who  were  called  1 
Begums  of  Oudc,  These  princesses  were  suppos 
to  be  the  possessors  of  vast  wealth,  and  Hastit 
agreed  that  he  would  take  the  whole  of  it  as  a  i 
discharge  for  all  money  due  from  the  Vizir  to  t 
Company.  The  Begums,  however,  refused  to  yiel 
and  their  resistance  was  subdued  by  measures  whi 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  a  deep  feeling  of  shan 

praad  of  Ene-       The  history  of  these  events  is  a  terrible  one ;  t 
llab  Power  jii  ,  .    ,     ,  ,  „         ' 

indu.  each  event  cameo  the  great  company  of  East  Ini 

merchants  a  step  onwards  on  the  road  towards  sup 
macy  over  the  whole  peninsula.  Benares  had  be 
annexed,  Oude  was  reduced  practically  to  depei 
ence,  and  the  power  of  Hyder  Ali  had  been  shatter* 
But  the  conquests  of  the  East  India  Company  wt 
conquests  really  for  England ;  and  they  might  well 
thought  to  make  up,  or  more  than  make  up,  for  I 
losses  in  America. 
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Commoner,"  who  ended  his  days  as  Lord  Chatham. 
He  was  barely  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  (1781),  and  almost 
after  his  first  speech,  Charles  Fox,  the  Whig  leader, 
pronoimced  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  men  in 
parliament. 

In  December  1783  Pitt  became  first  lord  of  the  w"   and    tiie 

.  East      India 

Treasury.  In  the  following  year  he  mtroduced  his  company. 
India  Bill,  which  made  the  president  of  the  East  India 
Company  a  member  of  the  English  ministry,  and  so 
responsible  to  the  English  people,  and  recognised  the 
duty  of  extending  to  the  meanest  Hindu  the  fair  and 
just  dealing  which  was  regarded  as  the  birthright  of 
every  Englishman. 

It  was  the  sense  of  this  duty  which  stirred  Edmund  imMaohmentof 
Burke  to  demand  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has-  ti^s!***  n^ 
tings.  Gifted  with  an  imagination  as  rich  as  that  of  ^ 
any  orator  in  any  age,  Burke  failed  to  see  how 
crimes  could  be  less  crimes,  because  they  were 
committed  on  a  colossal  scale,  or  because  they  were 
successful,  or  because  an  air  of  splendour  might  be 
thrown  over  them  as  steps  or  stages  in  a  career  of 
magnificent  conquest.  He  pulled  to  pieces  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Proconsul,  and  showed  the 
iniquity  which  tarnished  his  most  splendid  services, 
and  ran  through  his  dealings  with  the  Rohillas,  with 
Nundkomar,  with  the  Raja  of  Benares,  and  with  the 
Begums  of  Oude.  The  trial  of  Hastings  gave  occasion 
to  a  display  of  the  most  astonishing  eloquence.  It 
was  protracted  for  years  (1786-95),  and  it  ended  in 
his  acquittal  But  the  purpose  for  which  his  accusers 
struggled  was  none  the  less  attained.  No  attempt  was 
ever  made  by  the  successors  of  Warren  Hastings  to 
imitate  him  in  l^is  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

2  F 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

THE  SEIGK  or  GEORGE  III.   (eontiltued). 

England  and  the  French  Revolution. 

•aser  ot  TU-  As  the  greatness  of  his  father  lay  chiefly  in  his  resoh 
claims  of  justice  for  the  American  colonies,  so  I 
greatness  of  William  Pitt  laj  chiefly  in  the  cleam< 
with  which  he  discerned  the  true  interests  of  Englai 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  clung  to  them,  ei 
when  he  was  left  standing  almost  alone.  He  s 
that  the  industrial  activity  of  the  age,  if  allowed  f\ 
scope,  would  soon  achieve  triumphs  which  woi 
change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  that  for  this  e 
one  indispensable  coriiiirion  was  tbe  TnaiTrtenance 
peace,  so  long  .as  it  could  be  maintained  withe 
disgrace  or  wrong. 

Janai  Naviga.  ihe  work  of  tlie  fanner  was  being  carried  on  wi 
greater  skill  and  with  some  attempts  at  scienti 
method.     The  need  of  less  costly 
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processes  very  slow.  The  first  attempts  to  improve 
this  state  of  things  were  met  by  violent  opposition. 
For  inventing  his  spinning-jenny  for  twisting  cotton 
into  thread,  Hargreaves  hAd  to  fly  from  a  furious 
mob,  who  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that 
lessened  prices  would  bring  forward  more  purchasers, 
and  that  an  extended  market  would  need  more  hands 
to  supply  it.  For  making  a  spinning  machine  of  a 
better  kind,  Arkwright  had  his  mill  burnt  down. 
Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule  for  weaving, 
faredl  ittle  better;  and  from  lack  of  means  to  buy 
a  patent,  his  discoveries  brought  him  next  to  no 
profit 

The    steam-engine    had  been  thus  far  chiefly  a  James     watt 

°  ^  and  the  Staaza 

curious  toy ;  and  when  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  Engine, 
apply  it  to  practical  purposes,  the  cost  of  fuel  seemed 
to  be  a  fatal  obstacle.  This  difficulty  was  at  length 
overcome  by  James  Watt  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  most 
potent  instrument,  thus  far  shaped  by  human  hands, 
was  ready  to  begin  its  wonderful  work.  Its  powers 
were  soon  shown  in  the  great  coalfields  of  the  northern 
counties.  Not  only  was  the  face  of  the  land  clianged, 
but  the  social  and  political  balance  of  the  country 
was  changed  also. 

The  harrying  of  the  north  (p.  165)  by  William  the  changes  in  the 
Conqueror  had  left  Northumbria  a  waste  howling     the  North  oi 
wilderness,  and  it  remained  a  desolate  and  stricken       ^^ 
region  for  centuries.    New  ideas  and  new  wants  had 
thus  far  travelled  from  south  to  north,  and  in  many 
cases  had  met  with  no  warm  welcome.     The  social 
inferiority  and  political  insignificance  resulting  from 
this  cause  passed  away  almost  as  by  the  waving  of 
a  magician's  wand.    Mighty  towns  rose  up,  it  might 
seem  in  a  day,  and  the  keen  practical  intellect  of  the 
population  so  far  left  the  south  behind  as  to  give 
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occasion  for  the  saying  that  what  Lancashire  (h 
to-day  will  be  the  thought  of  all  England  to-morrc 

The  conclusions  which  Pitt  drew  from  these  g 
changes  in  the  aspect  and  charactei  of  nal 
industry  were  vastly  strengthened  by  the  reason 
of  Adam  Smith,  professor  of  Logic  and  of  M 
Philosophy  at  Glasgow.  In  his  "Inquiiy  into 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"{i7 
this  great  thinker  laid  down,  and  proved  by  the  i 
ample  and  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  true  soi 
of  this  wealth  lay  in  labour,  and  not  in  money  o 
land.  But  labour  must  be  free,  and  must  be  alio 
to  seek  its  own  ends  in  its  own  fashion.  Attei 
to  interfere  with  its  self-adjusting  action,  or  to  di 
it  into  artificial  channels,  by  means  of  permis 
or  prohibitory  laws,  could  end  only  in  mischief^ 
perhaps  in  dire  disaster. 

Adam  Smith's  reasoning  developed  into  a  consis 
system  the  notions  which  commended  themselve: 
the  sound  judgment  and  common  sense  of  Wal]: 
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mind  on  the  subject.  They  could  do  this  only 
through  their  representatives,  and  this  brought  Pitt 
at  once  to  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 

Something  had  been  already  done  towards  remedy-  pitt'g    Refon 
ing  the  worst  evils  in  the  existing  condition  of  things ;     ^^  "**" 
and  Pitt  in  1785  proposed  a  large  disfranchisement 
of  decayed  boroughs   (p.  442)  in  a  measure  which 
insured  thQ  gradual  extinction  of  all  of  them.     But 
here,  too,  he  was  foiled ;  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Still,  some  progress  was  made  by  his  Treaty  of  pitt'g  Treaty  0 
Commerce  with  France,  carried  two  years  later ;  and   SSSBrim 
the  spirit  which  cannot  rest  contented  without  seeking 
remedies  for  gross  wrongs  was  fostered  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings,  and  by  an  attack 
made  on  the  monster  evil  of  slavery. 

The  traffic  in  negroes  stolen  away  from  Africa  was  The  sia?* 
counted  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  among  the 
sources  of  British  wealth.  It  was  from  a  conversation 
with  Pitt  that  his  friend  William  Wilberforce  was 
encouraged  to  bring  forward  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
this  infamous  trade.  The  bill  was  defeated  (1788) 
by  the  influence  of  the  slave  merchants  of  Liverpool, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  miserable  pre-eminence  of 
the  slave  merchants  of  Bristol  (pp.  102,  124). 

But  Pitt  was  now  to  contend  with  more  tremendous  condition  0 
forces  than  any  which  fot  the  moment  were  at  work 
in  England  For  generations,  if  not  for  centuries, 
France  had  been  governed  as  badly  as  any  country 
can  well  be  governed  The  king  had  put  down  the 
nobles,  and  ruled  by  his  own  arbitrary  will ;  but  the 
nobles  trampled  on  their  tenantry,  and  the  tenantry 
struggled  through  life  without  sympathy  and  without 
hope.  The  nobles  existed  as  a  separate  order.  The 
blood  of  their  families  was,  as  the  phrase  went, 
ennobled ;  and  a  state  of  things  was  brought  about. 
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which   in  this    country   is,  and   always  has    bee 

utterly  unknown. 

he  Ftsnoii      Freed  from  all  share  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  t1 

uia'^'frmob  French  nobles  grew  rich  on  the  forced  and  unpa 

pbojub.  labours  of  the  peasantry,  who  lay  absolutely  at  tht 

mercy.    For  the  State  as  well  as  for  themselves,  tl 

lifelong  toil    of    the    country  folk   was    practical 

unfruitful ;  and  the  trading  classes  had  to  make  u 

so  far  as  they  could,  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  ro> 

revenue.     But  their  powers  of  giving  fell  far  short 

what  was  wanted  even  for  the  most  necessary  expens 

of  government ;  and  the  king,   sinking  deeper  ai 

deeper   into    debt,   found    himself   compelled,   lil 

Charles  I.,  to  face  a  parliament,  or,  as  it  was  terme 

the  Assembly  of  the  States-GeneraL 

sstiBs  ot  the       This  council  met  in  1789,  with  a  temper  not  unlil 

iSnorai.  naJ  that  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  164 

If,  however,  the  States-General  were  in  earnest,  tl 

people  were  more  than  earnest     A  furious  multitu< 

attacked  the  Bastille,  the  tremendous  stronghold 
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same  things  had  been  done  in  their  own  land,  and 
they  now  professed  to  be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a 
nation  rising  up  against  their  sovereign,  sentencing 
him  to  death,  and  executing  him  on  a  scaffold  (1793). 
.  The  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  had  the  Burke  on  it 
most  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of  Edmund  Burke,  u"iS°^^^°^^ 
the  great  accuser  of  Warren  Hastings.  Burke  had 
been  brought  up  and  lived  in  times  when  the  worst 
dangers  which  had  threatened  English  freedom  had 
altogether  passed  away;  and  in  the  well-balanced 
machinery  of  the  English  constitution  he  saw  a  con- 
trivance so  complex  and  so  delicate,  so  strong,  yet  so 
sensitive,  that  to  touch  it  would  be  sacrilege.  From 
this  conviction,  of  the  soundness  of  which  he  had 
no  misgiving,  he  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
which  was  sacrilege  here  must  be  sacrilege  in  France 
also,  forgetting  that  the  despotism  of  the  Grand 
Monarch,  Louis  XIV.  (p.  425),  had  left  to  that 
miserable  country  neither  freedom  nor  constitution. 

Still,  in  the  terrible  upheaval  which  brought  to  the  The  Reign  c 
front  men  like  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat,  terror. 
Burke  saw  the  prelude  to  universal  anarchy,  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  French  reign  of  terror  which  sent 
its  multitudes  to  the  guillotine,  he  strove  to  rouse  a 
terror  of  another  sort.  "  Be  alarmists ;  diffuse  terror," 
he  wrote  to  the  French  princes,  who,  having  fled 
from  their  country,  sought  to  find  their  way  back  by 
force.  The  fall  of  the  Old  Order  {Ancien  Rkgime\ 
as  it  is  called,  seemed  to  have  blinded  him  to  all 
its  faults;  in  the  new  he  saw  nothing  but  tokens, 
written  in  flame,  of  desolation,  mourning,  and  woe. 

Against  an  opposition  which  seemed  to  him  rash  Attitude  of  pii 
and  unwarranted,  Pitt  clung  still  to  his  policy  of   FrenohBoTan 
peace.     He  did  not  see  that  it  was  the  duty  of   *^°°* 
England  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  France, 
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unless  he  admitted,  which  he  could  not  admit,  that 
Louis  XIV.  would  have  been  justified  in  interfering, 
at  the  dose  of  the  civil  war  or  Great  Rebellion,  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  England.  In  both  countries, 
after  the  contest  had  reached  a  certain  point,  the 
bounds  of  legality  were  passed.  Charles  I.  was  not 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  English  Parliament,  for  the 
parliament  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  people.  Louis  XVI.  could  not  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  subjects,  for  his  subjects, 
apart  from  a  small  faction,-had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
But  these  evils,  frightful  as  they  were,  would  not, 
Pitt  contended,  be  lessened  by  foreign  interference- 
Despotism  would  take  its  course,  as  it  did,  through 
the  Commune  and  the  Directory,  to  the  iron  tyranny 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

But  Pitt  had  never  declared  himself  an  advocate  of 
peace  at  any  price  and  under  any  conditions.  He 
had  only  expressed  his  longing  to  keep  the  peace 
while  he  could  do  so  without  disgrace.  His  opposi- 
tion to  war  was  withdrawn,  when  the  French  resolved 
to  attack  Holland,  in  spite  of  treaties  signed  only  two 
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to  enter  the  walls  of  Toulon.  In  a  few  months  this 
garrison  was  driven  out  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a 
young  Corsican,  who  was  now  an  officer  in  the 
French  artillery.  The  death  of  Robespierre  put  an 
end  to  the  drunken  fury  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  milder 
sway  of  the  Directory  brought  the  main  part  of  the 
French  people  together  for  the  common  defence  of 
their  country. 
At  first  England  fought  rather  with  money  than  BurkeVfLetten 

,  on  ft  BOfflolilo 

With  men.  Her  army  was  insignificant  in  numbers,  Feaoe.**  1798. 
and  it  wholly  lacked  competent  generals.  But  she 
could  subsidise  the  enemies  of  France,  and  in  the 
process  the  national  debt  was  enormously  increased. 
Pitt  still  hoped  that  a  war  which  was  to  last  for 
twenty  years  might  be  speedily  brought  to  an  end. 
He  made  some  attempts  at  negotiation;  but  his 
efforts  were  foiled  by  Burke,  who  published  his 
"Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace"  (1796),  denouncing 
the  iniquity  which  would  come  to  terms  with  a  people 
who  had  cut  off  the  head  of  their  king.  In  the 
following  year  (1797)  Burke  died,  and  he  died  con- 
demning the  attempt  which  Pitt  was  yet  again  making 
to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  close. 
The  French  threatened  to  invade  England,  and  vjotoriesof 

°  Howe,  Dunoan, 

Pitt  once  more  had  to  face  the  realities  of  war.  The  andNoiaoiL 
English  arms  were  now  winning  victories  both  by  land 
and  sea.  Lord  Howe  shattered  the  French  fleet 
opposed  to  him  in  the  battle  of  the  ist  of  June,  1 794  ; 
and  in  1797  Admiral  Duncan,  in  a  battle  off  Camper- 
down,  destroyed  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  was  then  in 
French  hands,  and  which  was  designed  tp  cover  a 
descenton  Ireland.  The  triumphant  career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt  was  checked  by  Admiral 
NeLKUiy  who  attacked  his  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay,  destroy- 
ing or  taking  eleven  out  of  thirteen  vessels  (1798). 
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1  iriab  Far-  But  there  yet  remained  other  work  for  Pitt  to  d 
ha  inm  The  condition  of  Ireland  might  well  be  regardi 
■"pi*  ^-itii  feelings  of  the  gravest  anxiety  and  humilialio 

Her  so-caUed  independence  was  a  mockery ;  and  t! 
debates  of  the  Irish  parliament  were  either  a  farce 
a  tragedy.  The  members  were  returned  by  a  sm 
body  of  "undertakers,"  men  belonging  to  a  fi 
noble  families ;  and  the  House  so  packed  refused  cc 
temptuously  to  consider  the  grievances  of  Prest 
terians  or  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  country  w 
sunk  in  poverty,  and  this  poverty  had  been  caus 
at  the  outset  by  the  exclusion  of  Irish  products  frc 
the  ports  and  markets  of  England. 
BimuBSbeL  At  last  the  wretched  people  rose  in  rebellion  (179; 
and  they  requited  on  their  antagonists  the  horril 
cruelties  in  which  they  had  been  indulging  with  i 
punity.  The  revolt  was  soon  crushed  in  a  terrible  deft 
on  Vinegar  Hill,  With  the  ferocity  of  the  Irish  Pi 
testants  Pitt's  disgust  was  so  great  that  he  resolved 
bring  their  so-called  independence  abruptly  to  an  er 
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Tills   civil   inequality  depended   on    the   religious  Rflglpation  ot 
inequality  set  up  by  the  Test  Act.     Pitt  proposed  to  ""' 

do  away  with  all  religious  tests  for  civil  and  military 
offices,  exacting  in  their  place  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution  ;  but  in  the  teeth  of  tlic  legal  opinions 
which  he  obtained,  George  III.  insisted  that  his 
coronation  oath  bound  him  to  uphold  all  tesls,  and, 
as  Pitt  on  his  side  insisted  on  their  removal,  no 
alternative  was  left  to  hiin.  He  resigned  oRice 
(Feb.  1801),  and  Mr  Addington,  a  man  as  narrow- 
minded  and  obstinatL  a?  tht,  king,  took  ii)',  jilati- 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

Tiii;  REIGN  or  GEORGE  jii.  {coti/tnucJ). 

England  and  the  French  Empire. 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  concluded  in  1802,  proved  Bon»partB'« 
to  be  merely  a  breathing  time  in  a  struggle  which  was  Engiana, 
never  really  interrupted.  Once  embarked  on  a  career, 
to  which  it  seemed  that  no  limits  could  be  placed, 
Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  secured  his  power  as  First 
Consul  for  life,  than  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
bringing  all  Europe  under  his  feet.  His  greatest 
enemy  was  England ;  and  he  resolved  that  his  first 
great  blow  should  be  directed  against  her. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  gathered  for  the  Hts     Pra|x»ea 
invasion  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne ;    the  flat-bottomed     England,  lacn. 
vessels   which    were   to    transport    them    across   the 
Channel  were  all  ready.     It  remained  only  to  bring 
up  the  tleet  which  must  protect  the  transit     In  1804, 
Napoleon  visited  the  camp,  and  declared  that  the 
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French  would  be  masters  of  the  world  if  they  co 
be  masters  of  the  Channel  for  six  hours  only. 
alliance  with  Spain  seenned  to  make  this  almos 
matter  of  certainty.  The  French  admiral,  Villenet 
was  ordered  to  decoy  Nelson  to  the  West  Indies, : 
then,  giving  him  the  slip,  to  return  and  hasten 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  to  guard  the  invaders  as  t 
crossed  from  Boulogne. 
7»Bd  The  orders  of  Napoleon,  who  was  now  empc 
UTn-  of  the  French,  were  zealously  obeyed;  and  t 
might  have  been  crowned  with  success  if  Nel 
had  been  less  speedy  in  his  movements.  Bel 
Villcneuve  with  the  Spanish  fleet  could  reach  C 
Sl  Vincent,  where  Admiral  Jervis  had  won 
splendid  victory  in  1797,  Nelson  had  overtaken  1 
in  the  bay  of  Trafalgar.  Nelson  fell  in  the  battli 
which  he  had,  as  it  is  said,  invited  every  man  in 
fleet,  in  the  name  of  England,  to  do  his  duty  j  bul 
fdl  in  a  moment  of  magnificent  success  (1305).  ' 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  almost  annihilal 
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His  place  was  taken  by  Charles  Fox,  whose  Death  or  Fac» 
resolution  to  defend  England  at  all  costs  was  as  firm 
as  that  of  his  predecessor  ;  but  he  survived  his  friend 
for  a  few  months  only,  dying  shortly  before  the  day 
which  saw  Germany  laid  prostrate  under  the  feet  of 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Jena  (Oct.  14).  The 
struggle  between  England  and  the  French  emperor 
was  becoming  more  and  more  bitter. 

The  former  declared  all  the  coasts  occupied  by  the  The  continental 
French  to  be  under  blockade;  the  latter  retorted  by     ^£S*Bima^ 
excluding  all  British  commerce  from  the  Continent.     P*"^*®* 
To  counteract  the  ruin  which  this  exclusion  threatened 
to  the  carrying  trade  of  Great  Britain,  the  English 
Government  issued  orders  that  all  vessels  going  to  the 
coasts  said  to  be  under  blockade  should  on  their  way 
touch  at  some  British  port.     They  would  thus  come 
under  Napoleon's  ban,  as  conveyors  of  British  goods. 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  ministry  which  Ministry  of 
succeeded  that  of  Fox  and  Grenville  was  guided  ning.  1807. 
chiefly  by  George  Canning,  a  zealous  disciple  of 
William  Pitt.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Ministry  of  all  th*?  talents.  As  to  the  duty  of  carrying 
on  the  war  vigorously  he  never  had  the  faintest 
misgivings.  With  the  Russian  emperor,  over  whom  he 
seems  to  have  cast  a  spell.  Napoleon  had  made  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Tilsit  (1807),  and  with  him  he  had 
also  formed  a  plan  for  crippling  England  at  sea  by 
means  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

This  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  Bombardment 
an  English  fleet  off  Elsinore,  and  by  a  demand  for  the  iso?.^  ^^ 
surrender  of  the  Danish  navy,  under  promise  of  its 
restoration  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  refusal  of 
the  Danes  was  followed  by  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  (1807),  and  the  carrying  away  of  the 
Danish  ships  into  British  harbours. 
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TIN  nwiinin  But  while  something  was  thus  done  to  curb 
VtStm.*^^  power  of  Napoleon  by  sea,  his  progress  on  1 
seemed  to  be  irresistible.  Over  western  Europe 
was  supreme.  His  brothers,  Louis,  Jerome, 
Joseph,  were  set  up  by  him  as  kings  of  Hoik 
Westphalia,  and  Spaia  Prussia  was  held  down 
French  troops,  and  Italy  became  a  province  of 
French  empire. 
For  the  Spanish  king  Napoleon  professed  feel 


^^jyJS.f'"  of  friendship,  and  with  him  be  drew  up  an  agreen 
for  the  partition  of  PortugaL  The  ftigbt  of  the  I 
from  Lisbon  to  Brazil  left  Portugal  at  their  me 
and,  hawng  thus  seized  his  prey.  Napoleon  ent 
the  Spanbh  monarch  and  his  son  Ferdinand  1 
meeting  at  Bayonne,  where  he  compelled  then 
resign,  the  one  his  crown,  the  other  his  claims  t 
while  a  French  army,  marching  to  Madrid,  transfe 
the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph  (1808). 
Tba  BatUM  of  Napoleon  had  made  a  blunder.  He  had  pl^ 
■  -™'         Joseph  on  a  bed  of  thorns;  and  while  be  thoi 
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England.  But  Canning  was  not  discouraged,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  wholly  unmoved.  The 
struggle  soon  assumed  huge  proportions.  The  French 
underwent  a  terrible  defeat  at  Talavera  (July  27, 
1809);  but  after  it  Soult  drove  Wellesley,  who  had 
been  made  Lord  Wellington  for  his  success  at 
Talavera,  back  upon  Badajoz,  while  Austria  was  laid 
prostrate  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Wagram.  Ill  luck 
also  attended  an  expedition  sent  to  attack  Antwerp, 
under  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  brother  of  William 
Pitt  Instead  of  sailing  straight  to  Antwerp,  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
where  they  were  thinned  by  fever.  In  the  meantime 
the  fortifications  were  so  strengthened  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  their  attacks;  and  Chatham  finally 
returned  to  England  without  having  done  anything. 

These  misfortunes  led  to  changes  in  the  English  Adminiatratioii 
mmistry.  But  although  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  laod. 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  was  a  man  of 
little  ability,  he  was  as  resolute  as  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  carrying  oh  the  war.  There  was  need  of 
all  his  eneigy.  Napoleon  was  putting  forth  his  full 
strength,  and  making  mighty  efforts  to  crush  all 
resistance  <hi  the  Spanish  peninsula.  So  great  was 
the  discouragement  in  England,  that  many  insisted  on 
the  abandonment  of  a  hopeless  cause;  and  even 
Perceval  threw  on  the  English  commander  in  Spain 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  contest. 

Wellington  undertook  it  cheerfully,  "The  honour  Plans  of  Lord 
and  interest  of  our  country,"  he  said,  "require  that 
we  should  hold  our  ground  here  as  long  as  possible ; 
and  jdease  God  I  will  keep  it  as  long  as  I  can.''  He 
waSy  in  fact,  ready  for  the  worst  that  might  befall  him. 
He  knew  that  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  was  making 
itself  felt  most  heavily  by  the  poor  throughout  Europe, 
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and  that  the  French  emperor  was  stining  up  an  inter 
of  hatred  which  would  sooner  or  later  bring  about 
destruction.  But  before  the  end  could  be  read 
there  might  be  many  alternations  of  \ictorj 
defeat,  and  it  might  become  necessary  to  transfer 
centre  of  resistance  from  the  peninsula  to  some  o 
quarter.  The  safe  retreat  of  the  English  troops  i 
therefore  be  provided  for,  and  the  port  of  Lis 
needed  only  to  be  well  defended  to  answer 
purpose  perfectly. 
Th«  udm  of  Wellington  therefore  threw  up  three  lines 
iu»,iaii).  '  defences,  stretchii^  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
These  were  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
towers),  a  village  near  which  they  passed.  Finding 
Wcllesley  was  in  retreat,  the  French  general.  Mass 
pushed  on  after  him,  in  full  confidence  that  he  sh 
drive  the  British  in  tumult  to  their  ships.  To 
astonishment  he  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
of  fortifications,  and,  having  entered  it,  was  still  n 
surprised  to  see  a  second  and  more  formidable 
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nation  were  fixed  on  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  great 
drama,  in  which  all  Europe  was  the  stage. 

Nor  for  England  was  the  interest  or  the  anxiety  war  botwoon 
confined  to  Europe.  The  Continental  system  of 
Napoleon  had  created  groat  irritation  in  the  United 
States  against  England ;  and  when  the  English  Govern- 
ment at  last  made  the  concessions  demanded  of  them, 
they  came  too  late.  The  United  States  had  already 
declared  war.  The  war  brought  neither  profit  nor 
glory  to  either  side.  There  we 
Canada ;  and  there  was  at  last  an 
of  United  States  territory,  in  which  General  Ross 
captured  Washington,  and  burnt  its  public  build- 
ings (1814).  The  whole  strife  had  no  other  basis 
than  a  commercial  dispute,  and  it  was  ended  after 
a  fashion  which  implied  that  both  sides  looked 
on  it  with  feelings  rather  of  shame  than  of  satis- 
faction. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  in  his  insatiable  thirst  for  i 
conquest,  had  been  hurrying  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
The  strange  friendship  of  the  Russian  Czar  for  the 
French  despot  had  given  way  to  anger  and  dislike, 
and  finally  to  indignation,  when  Napoleon  forbade 
him  to  have  any  commercial  dealings  with  Great 
Britain.  The  threatenings  of  war  between  France  and 
Russia  strengthened  the  hands  of  Wellington  in  the 
peninsula.  While  Napoleon  was  making  his  way 
across  Poland,  Wellington  was  advancing  on  Madrid, 
A  little  later,  the  English  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Bm^os,  and  fall  back  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier.  But  at  the  very  time  of  this  comparatively 
unimportant  reverse,  the  grand  army  of  the  French 
began  that  march  from  Moscow,  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  appalling  chapters  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
or  modern  warfare. 
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TM  Batrsa  Summer  was  almost  veiling  upon  autumn  w 
tromHoMow.  g^n^p^j^g  reached  the  old  capital  of  Russia.  K 
he  hoped  either  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  C 
or  to  find  ample  shelter  for  his  troops  from 
piercing  cold  of  a  Russian  winter.  To  his  amazen 
fires  broke  out  simultaneously  in  various  quarter 
the  city.  The  work  of  extinguishing  them 
attempted  in  vain  ;  and  the  great  conflagration 
the  French  houseless,  as  they  had  already  been 
almost  without  food.  The  necessary  result  folloi 
Men  half-starved  were  overtaken  by  Russian  fttjst 
snow,  when  their  weary  homeward  march  was  1 
more  than  begun.  For  every  thousand  slain  in 
bloodiest  of  battles  the  Russian  winter  slew  its 
thousand ;  and  of  the  magnificent  army  which 
invaded  Russia  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  Uvet 
recross  its  borders. 

Bartoraoon  of      But  on  Napoleon  himself  disasters  had  no  efl 
.ments  were  eating  out  the  mature  manb 
'  of  France ;  but  he  had  no  scruple  in  drawing  or 
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his  tiny  army ;  but  really  he  was  surveying  anxiously 
the  whole  political  horizon,  and  calculating  his  chances 
in  a  final  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  power. 

On  the  ist  of  March  1815  he  was  again  on  French  Tia  Hima 
soil.  The  retinue  of  a  thousand  guards,  with  which 
he  left  Cannes,  swelled  to  something  like  the  pro- 
jwrtions  of  his  old  grand  army  before  he  entered 
the  gates  of  Paris,  and  began  his  brief  reign  of  the 
Hundred  Days.  They  were  to  be  days  of  the  fiercest 
turmoiL  Whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  he  must  have 
encountered  at  home,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say  j 
but  no  opportunity  was  given  for  the  solving  of  this 
problem. 

The  patience  of  Europe  was  exhausted,  and  the  ^""rt^^h*' 
Allied  Powers  unanimously  put  him  under  the  ban,  oi  Europe, 
solemnly  declarmg  that  "  m  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which 
his  political  existence  is  attached.  By  reappearing  in 
France  with  projects  of  trouble  and  overthrow,  he  has 
made  it  evident  that  there  can  no  longer  be  peace  or 
truce  with  him.  The  Powers  therefore  declare  that, 
as  the  general  enemy  of  the  world,  he  is  abandoned 
to  public  justice." 

The  great  struggle  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  share  ot  Orsrt 
The  efforts  made  on  both  sides  were  gigantic.  The  FinaistruBgio. 
soldiers  who  had  fought  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  Spain,  and  whom  he  could,  as  he  said,  lead  any- 
where, were  for  the  most  part  in  America,  and  so 
rapid  was  the  course  of  events  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  back  in  time.  But  England  provided  eleven 
millions  in  money,  and  sent  forty  thousand  men  to 
serve  with  the  raw  levies  to  be  gathered  from  Hanover 
and  Belgium  under  the  English  flag. 
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unequally  distributed,  and  the  poor  were  not  benefitc 
at  all.  The  farmer,  the  landowner,  and  the  capital! 
all  profited  from  the  high  price  of  wheat.  Lat 
acquired  an  exorbitant  value.  The  manufacturers 
Lancashire,  whose  consumption  of  taw  cotton  ran  i 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  gr( 
wealthy  from  a  trade  which  was  practically  confim 
to  themselves. 
■eratki*  •t  But  the  rapid  increase  of  population  kept  down  tl 
Powg^  Md  j^jg  jjf  wages ;  and  the  multiplication  of  improw 
machinery  depressed  the  inferior  trades  which  followi 
the  older  and  ruder  methods.  Events  seemed  like 
to  bring  on  a  war  of  classes  ;  and  the  Luddi 
or  machine  -  breaking  riots  of  iSii  in  no  w 
lessened  the  impoverishment  which  now  and  for  mai 
coming  years  was  accompanied  by  a  great  increa 
of  crime, 
anriuwaftb*  These  evils  were  intensified  by  the  savage  severiti 
ori«in»iL«w,  ^f  the  criminal  law  (p.  431).  Not  less  than  ts 
hundred  offences  were  punishable  by  hanging;  ai 
among  these  were  the  stealing  of  fish  from  ponds 
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The  Steady  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  The  Ckmsuta 
measures  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  working  SSk^^""* 
classes,  turned  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
constitution  of  parliament.  The  conclusion  of  those 
who  derived  no  profit  from  the  existing  state  of 
things  was,  that  there  was  no  real  representation  of 
the  English  people.  True  popular  representatives, 
it  was  arguec^  would  never  sit  patiently  while  there 
were  grievous  wrongs  to  be  redressed ;  and  the  con- 
clusion was  that  a  reformed  parliament  was  the  true 
remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  was 
suflfering. 

The  present  electorate  was  felt  to  be  a  monstrous  its  Svug, 
force,  with  a  dark  side  which  made  it  the  deepest 
tragedy.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  light  jest,  that 
members  should  be  returned  to  parliament  whose 
boroughs  were  mere  ruined  walls  in  a  park,  or  were 
even  under  the  sea ;  but  the  ascendency  which  was 
propped  up  by  such  a  system  was  felt  to  be  an 
intolerable  burden.  Still,  great  as  the  evils  were,  the 
fear  of  the  risks  involved  in  change  were  greater. 
The  bugbear  of  the  French  revolution  pressed  like  an 
incubus  on  the  minds  of  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy ;  and  the  inference  seemed  to  be  that  a  good 
political  constitution  should  not  be  improved,  because 
an  utterly  bad  one  had  been  swept  away  in  a  torrent 
of  blood. 

Reasoning  such  as  this  failed  to  commend  itself  to  TheiiaiidM<ttflr 
the  people  of  Manchester,  who  resolved  to  hold  a  ***"•"••  ^®*^ 
laige  meeting  in  St  Peter's  Field,  to  make  known 
their  convictions  on  the  subject.  The  Government 
expected  something  more  than  riot ;  and  they  believed 
that  a  popular  orator  named  Hunt,  who  was  to 
address  them,  was  prepared  to  hurry  them  into  down- 
right rebellion.    A  force  of  yeomanry  sent  to  arrest 
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him  in  the  crowd,  finding  their  progress  hindered  by 
the  throng,  began  to  strike  with  their  swords.  Six  of 
the  crowd  were  slain,  many  were  wounded;  and  the 
Manchester  Massacre  of  1 8 1 9  did  more  to  stir  the  mind 
of  the  nation  than  a  whole  session  of  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  law  had  not  been  broken, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  moment  no  ofl'ence  whatever  had 
been  committed;  and  the  general  impression  remained, 
that  not  only  the  magistrates  who  sent  the  yeomanry, 
but  the  Government  which  justified  the  action  of  the 
magistrates,  were  guilty  of  a  great  wrong,  and  that 
sucli  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  suffered  to 
go  on. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

THE  REIGN  OF   CEORCE  IV. 

oi  It  n'as  at  this  stage  in  the  agitation  for  reform,  that  the 
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question  of  his  wife's  guilt  or  innocence  was  set  aside 
as  one  of  secondary  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  treatment  which,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
she  had  received  from  a  man  as  cruel  as  he  was 
vicious. 

It  can  scarcely  he  said  that  the  Cato  Street  Con-  The oato  sirest 
spiracy,  although  it  was  framed  not  long  after  the  \e2o^"^^' 
Manchester  Massacre,  could  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  any  class  of  the  people.  In 
times  of  excitement  or  of  oppression,  there  have 
never  been  wanting  a  few  who  see  in  violence  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  wrong;  and  the  crime  of 
Arthur  Thistlewood  and  his  accomplices  has  scarcely 
the  merit  of  originality.  His  design  of  murdering  all 
the  Ministers  at  a  cabinet  dinner  has  a  suspicions 
likeness  to  the  plan  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  associates 
for  blowing  up  king  James  I.  and  the  parliament. 

Such  schemes,  as  political  forces,  count  for  little  or  qnaallon  of  the 
for  nothing.  A  nation  never  grows  by  leaps;  and  ^^  '*^"' 
this  truth  was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  course  of  the 
movement  for  reform.  Cries  for  universal  suffrage, 
and  for  other  changes  involved  in  this  demand,  had 
been  already  heard ;  but  they  met  with  no  effectual 
response.  To  give  votes  to  those  who  were  hope- 
lessly incompetent  to  use  them,  or  even  to  those  who 
might  not  fairly  be  expected  to  make  a  right  use  of 
them,  would  be  not  less  absurd  than  wrong. 

But  the  actual  steps  taken  might  seem  to  us  now  EffBots  of  f 
almost  ludicrously  small,  if  we  forget  or  put 
sight  the  effects  of  the  great  revulsion  produced  by 
the  reactionary  eloquence  of  Edmund  Burke.  Even 
such  a  man  as  George  Canning,  who  became  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1822,  thought  that  the  effect  of  par- 
liamentary reform  would  be  to  lower  the  intellectual 
and  administrative  ability  of  the  House  of  CumKion?,-, 
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and  Robert  Peel,  who  about  the  same  time  bee. 
Home  Secretary,  could  not  bring  himself  to  bel 
that  mischief  to  a  state  is  the  natural  result  of  res 
tions  of  trade.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
to  follow,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Victoria,  the  exan 
set  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  that  of  George  IV. 

But  if  Canning  was  afraid  of  parliamentary  reft 
he  was  not  afraid  of  redressing  the  personal  wr< 
of  any  class  of  the  people.  The  Catholic  Associa 
of  Ireland,  under  the  guidance  of  Daniel  O'Coni 
sought  to  do  away  the  legal  disabilities  which 
vented  Roman  Catholics  from  sitting  in  pailiam 
or  holding  public  offices.  Canning  insisted  that 
demand  was  just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  concec 
but  the  House  of  Lords  was  inflexible  in  refusin 
and  the  question  was  shelved  for  the  time, 
pariianiBBUry  The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was  at  c 
jo™rSE.^^  brought  up  again  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  at  the 
set  of  a  long  political  career,  obtained  the  disfrancl 
ment  of  a  single  Cornish  town  or  village.     The 
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interference,  and  he  made  it  known  to  the  Greeks, 
who  had  risen  against  the  execrable  tyranny  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  that  in  him  they  had  a  well-wisher  to 
their  cause,  although  his  hands  were  tied  by  the 
association  of  European  sovereigns,  who  condemned 
them  as  dangerous  rebels  against  a  divinely-appointed 
order.  The  sultan  poured  an  Egyptian  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  those  who  dared  to  dispute 
his  authority;  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  defying  the 
admirals  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  war- 
ships then  present  on  the  coast,  provoked  a  contest 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  bay  of  Navarino  (Oct.  i8,  1827).  The  yoke  of 
the  oppressor  was  broken,  and  one  more  nation  was 
added  to  the  number  of  the  free  communities  of 
Europe. 

In  England  the  notions  of  forbearance  and  tolera-  ^®™** 
tion  were  making  way.  Under  the  premiership  abiiit 
(1828-29)  ^^  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  John 
Russell  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
carried  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  penal  enactments  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  But,  by  a  strange  process  of  reasoning,  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  a  wrong  which  ought  not  to  be 
done  to  Dissenters  might  be  justly  done  to  Papists, 
or  rather,  that  to  them  it  was  no  wrong  at  all.  In 
Ireland,  the  Papists,  who  could  now  vote  at  elections, 
began  to  vote  for  Papists.  In  the  county  of  Clare 
they  elected  O'Connell ;  and  it  was  clear  that,  on  a 
dissolution  of  parliament,  other  Papists  would  be 
elected  for  other  constituencies. 

To  keep  the  members  so  chosen  out  of  the  House  oathoii 
would  be  a  dangerous  course,  which  might  possibly      °^^* 
lead  to  civil  war,  or  to  massacre.     The  ot\\^  Ycve^xv"^ 
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of  avoiding  ihis  danger  was  by  timely  concession 
a  righteous  claim.  This  claim  was  conceded,  anc 
was  conceded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hi 
of  a  Tofy  Ministry,  and  carried  by  him  with  the 
of  the  Whigs,  in  1819.  It  was  a  great  step  forw 
in  the  path  of  justice,  tolerance  and  equity,  an( 
was  taken  mainly  through  the  energy  and  resolut 
of  the  premier,  to  the  great  confusion  of  his  c 
party,  and  in  the  teeth  of  national  prejudices.  I 
the  Reform  Bill  preceded  this  most  necessary  j 
judicious  measure,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  wo 
not  have  become  kw.  It  was  well  for  the  kjngd 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  the  dangers  of  si 
a  course,  and  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  av 
them. 
ThiiBjoona  His  foresight,  however,  went  no  further.  Anot 
udil  laso.  revolution  in  France  hurled  Charles  X.  &om 
throne,  and  placed  on  it  Louis  Philippe,  Duke 
Orleans,  under  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Frei 
(1830).  The  old  Bourbon  theory  of  hereditary  ri 
was  as  completely  scattered  to  the  winds  as 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

THE  REIGN   OF  WILLIAM   IV. 

The  inglorious  life  of  George  IV.  had  come  to  an  The      Refom 

Billfl      1831 

end  (1830);  and  his  brother  and  successor, William  IV. 
(Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England),  was  willing  to  give  his  sanction  to  a 
measure  of  reform.  The  resistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  rendered  his  resignation  inevitable.  Once 
more,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  a  Whig 
ministry  came  into  power  under  Earl  Grey.  A  bill 
was  at  once  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
disfranchising  sixty  small  boroughs,  and  depriving  of 
one  member  forty-six  boroughs  which  had  thus  far 
returned  two.  The  seats  thus  gained,  142  in  number, 
were  distributed  amongst  the  counties  and  the  great 
towns, — a  few  being  given  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, — 
the  result  of  the  measure  being  to  make  the  middle 
classes  the  preponderant  power  in  the  State. 

The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  RejecUonof  th< 

,    ,      ,^.    .  ,       ,       "^  /        ,  ,  ;      Bills     by    thi 

and  the  Mimstry  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  people.  A  Bouse  of  Lords 
similar  bill,  having  passed  the  Lower  House  in  the 
new  parliament  by  an  enormous  majority,  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  excitement  of 
the  people  threatened  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  There  was  rioting  at  Birmingham  and  a 
conflagration  at  Bristol.  But  the  Ministry  stood 
firm  to  their  purpose.  A  young  member  of  the 
Commons,  Macaulay,  the  future  historian  of  the 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.,  besought  the 
House  to  imitate  the  example  of  Richard  II.,  and 
come  forward  as  leaders  of  the  people,  assuring  them 
that  the  lawful  power  of  parliament  should  be  exerted 
to  the  utmost  in  their  cause. 
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I  A  third  bill,  much  the  same  in  character  as  1 
rejected  measure,  was  carried  through  the  House  3 
sent  up  to  the  Lords.  It  was  known  that  the  k 
was  ready  to  swamp  their  House  by  the  creation 
new  peers  favourable  to  the  measure ;  and  not  a  I 
of  the  Lords,  convinced  that  they  had  carried  res 
ance  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  saft 
refrained  from  voting.  The  bill  became  law  (St 
1831),  and  another  stage  was  reached  in  the  poUti 
growth  of  the  British  nation. 

1  With  the  change  in  the  material  conditions  of 
people  came  a  change  in  the  names  of  politi 
parties.  The  distinction  of  Whigs  and  Tories  gi 
way  to  the  now  more  familiar  and  perhaps  m 
intelligible  titles  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
the  former  were  to  claim  as  their  special  task 
removal  of  long-established  wrongs  or  abuses,  tl 
had  enough  on  their  hands  to  occupy  their  time. 

f  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  (453)  had  freed 
nation  from  complicity  in  a  traffic  diabolically  en 
but  the  slaves  in  our  foreign  possessions  remaii 
i  still,  and  their  mulliplic; 
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financial  considerations,  but  for  the  eternal  law 
which  determines  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong. 

The  growth  of  poverty  at  home  was  an  evil  scarcely  The  Poor  Law. 
less  pressing  than  the  extension  of  slavery  abroad.  *®^ 
The  poor  law  of  queen  Elizabeth  (p.  349)  had  led 
to  the  growth  of  a  system  which  seemed  to  foster 
pauperism  instead  of  repressing  it  The  new  Poor 
Law  of  1834  was  introduced  as  an  effectual  remedy 
for  all  the  grievances  complained  of  under  the  old 
law.  How  far  it  has  proved  to  be  such  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  and  of  opinion;  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provements, which  can  spring  only  from  a  desire 
to  be  kind  and  merciful,  and  that  some  of  these 
improvements  are  very  urgently  needed. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  great  struggle  with  improvements 

XT        1  u   J  J  rj^u  .  ^      In  the  Condi- 

Napoleon  had  now  passed  away.  The  acuteness  of  tion  of  the 
distress  which  had  stirred  very  bitter  feelings  in  the  ^'"^'y* 
minds  of  working  men  was  now  perhaps  nowhere 
felL  There  was,  in  truth,  a  wonderful  activity  every- 
where ;  and  even  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  disease 
called  cholera,  which  burst  on  the  country  in  1831, 
failed  to  interrupt  it.  Canals  had  been  made  to  do 
what  roads  could  not  do  effectually.  Roads  ceased 
to  be  mere  tracks  along  which  vehicles  of  the  rudest 
sort  could  hardly  pass;  and  coaches  on  the  im- 
proved roads  had  begun  to  bring  the  several  parts  of 
the  country  nearer  together. 

But    the    thought    which    impelled    Hargreaves,  The  Locomotive 
Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  Watt  to  their  discoveries      ***™  "*^ 
was  still  at  work,  and  now  felt  itself  to  have  done 
little  more  than  start  on  its  astonishing  career.     It 
was  found  that  the  steam  engine,  which  answered 
mighty  purposes  standing  still,  might  answer  purposes 
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mightier  yet  if  the  steam  could  be  made  to  mo 
wheels.  The  problem  was  solved  by  George  Stephe 
son  and  by  other  engineers  scarcely  less  illustrioi 
The  railway  which  joined  Liverpool  and  Manchesi 
(1830)  was  the  first  of  a  multitude  of  lines  which  ha 
given  to  the  maps  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  o(t 
chief  countries  of  the  world  an  appearance 
curiously  intricate  networic.  Nor  can  it  be  necesss 
to  remind  any  one  at  the  present  day  that  t 
application  of  steam  to  locomotion  is  but  one  of 
crowd  of  discoveries,  each  one  of  which  seems  to  po: 
the  way  to  the  discovery  of  further  wonders  beyond 
J"  All  these  discoveries  became  sources  of  wealt 
and  the  accumulation  of  money  led  to  fresh  ent 
prise  and  the  employment  and  enrichment 
thousands.  But  to  give  these  influences  full  scoj 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  political,  machinery 
the  kingdom  into  the  best  working  order.  T 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  had  been  an  attempt  in  t1 
direction  for  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  s( 
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William  IV.  was  in  his  sixty-fifih  year  when  he  watii  or  wii- 
succeeded  his  brother.  He  had  therefore  more  than  isjT. 
completed  his  threescore  and  ten  years  when  he 
died,  in  June  1837,  leaving  behind  him,  to  say  the 
least,  a  reputation  more  creditable  than  that  of 
George  IV,,  even  if  we  set  aside  as  somewhat 
txaggcrated  the  eulogy  passed  on  him  by  Lord  Gicy. 


CHAPTKR  XC. 

THE    RF.IGN    OF    VICTORIA. 

To  the  End  pf  the  Crimean   War. 

On  the  death  of  William  IV.,  who  had  no  cliililnn 
by  his  marringe  with  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe 
Meiningcn,  the  crown,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement  (p.  421)  passed  to  the  princess  Victoria, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
who  had  died  in  1820.  Her  reign  has  already 
lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  it  has  been, 
throughout,  for  the  whole  kingdom  a  time  of  activity 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  earlier  period  of  its 
history.  It  is  crowded  wilb  events  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  but  we  stand  too  near  to  many  of  them 
to  be  able  to  view  them  with  real  impartiality,  and 
we  must  in  many  cases  be  content  to  form  judgments 
which  those  who  come  after  us  may  find  it  necessary 
to  modify,  or  possibly  to  reverse. 

The  times,  on  her  accession,  were  such  as  to  call 
for  at  least  care  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
of  the  country ;  but  Lord  Melbourne,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Victoria,  as 
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he  had  been  premier  of  the  last  parliament  of  Will 
III.,  was  one  to  whom  the  policy  of  leaving  thi 
alone  was  the  most  congenial  There  was  a  grow 
dissatislaction  with  the  working  of  the  Com  Ls 
which  had  been  passed  after  the  close  of 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  The  condition  of  pers 
employed  in  factories  and  mines,  and  especiall) 
the  women  and  children  working  in  them, 
miserable ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  great  body 
the  people  could  scarcely  be  exceeded. 
TBo  Pxntie'i  Fot  these,  and  for  many  other  evils,  the  gi 
remedy  propounded  by  the  most  advanced  or  extrt 
leaders  was  the  People's  Charter,  which  insisted, 
its  six  points,  on  universal  suffrage,  a  division 
the  country  into  equal  districts  for  the  election 
members  of  parliament,  vote  by  ballot,  ann 
p^liaments,  the  removal  of  all  property  qualificatii 
as  a  condition  for  election  to  parliament,  and  i 
payment  of  members  for  their  services.  Of  th 
points  two  have  been  already  carried.     Votes 
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far  the  postage  charged  on  letters  had  varied  with 
the  distance,  and  the  rates  charged  were,  according 
to  our  modem  notions,  exorbitant.  The  device  of 
sending  blank  letters  to  be  returned  to  the  postman 
by  the  receiver,  who  thus  knew  that  all  was  well  with 
the  sender,  is  said  to  have  impressed  Rowland  Hill 
with  the  absurdity  as  well  as  the  wrong  of  the  existing 
system ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  postage  to  a  uniform 
rate  for  the  whole  kingdom  has  made  the  post  office 
(what  it  had  never  been  before)  a  large  source  of 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  in  1840,  with  her  Marriage  of  the 
cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg,  was  an  event  ^^^ 
which  caused  general  satisfaction.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wedded  life  of  great  happiness.  But  the 
comparative  quiet  of  England  itself  stood  out  in 
contrast  with  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  which 
affected  her  interests  or  her  supremacy  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  main  cause  of  these  struggles  seems  to  have  The  Bufi^UBh 
been  a  fear  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  ^d^^^k- 
from  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  In  the  first  '•^^S'^i**^ 
instance  this  fear  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  a  contest, 
not  with  Hussia,  but  with  France.  The  Russian 
government  was  induced  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  join 
with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England  in  checking  the 
victorious  career  of  Mehemet  Ali,  governor  of  Egypt, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  threatening  Constantinople. 
The  French  government  refused  to  join,  and  were 
left  out  of  the  treaty.  A  rupture  was,  in  the  end, 
avoided;  and  Lord  Palmerston  vainly  hoped  that, 
delivered  from  the  dread  of  his  great  enemy,  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  sultan  would  do  something  towards  lessening 
the  monstrous  iniquities  which  made  the  lives  of  his 
subjects  an  unbearable  burden. 
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WMiBA&iiui-  But  it  was  not  for  Constantinople  onl^  that 
"*'*'  fears  of  some  English  statesmen  had  been  arous 

The  Russian  Czar  was  supposed  to  have  his  eye  u] 
India,  into  which  he  might  effect  an  entrance  throi 
Afghanistan,  To  prevent  this,  Lord  Auckland,  tl 
Governor-General  of  India,  resolved  to  restore  SI 
Suja  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  under  the  impress 
that  in  him  the  English  would  have  an  ally  t 
would  effectually  bar  the  way  against  Russ 
aggression.  The  enterprise  was  strongly  condemi 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  by  all  statesmen 
India  whose  opinion  should  have  carried  weij 
But  Lord  Auckland's  mind  was  made  up.  1 
British  army  advanced  from  Quetta,  and  the  capt 
of  Ghazni  (1839)  was  followed  by  an  offer  from  D 
Mahommed  to  recognise  Shah  Suja  as  king,  if 
himself  were  allowed  to  retain  the  post  of  Amir, 
prime  minister. 

Harder  ot  Sir  The  offer  was  rejected,  and  Dost  Mahommed  f 
Bnnai.  isu.  (1S39).     But  the  dangers  of  the  English  at  Ca 
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subsequent  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
Amir  Dost  Mahommed,  and  by  the  recovery  of  the 
English  prisoners  in  his  hands.  Twenty  thousand 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  English  side,  and 
;;^i  5,000,000  had  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  barrier  against  Russian  inroads,  without  gaining  an 
inch  of  ground,  and  at  the  further  cost  of  stirring  up 
in  the  breasts  of  all  Afghans  a  deadly  hatred  of  the 
English. 

For  the  present  the  conflict  was  at  an  end ;  and  sir  Robert  Peei 
the  English  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  Swi^*  ^"^ 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  matters  closely  'affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  took  office 
with  the  firm  intention  of  maintaining  the  Corn  Laws, 
although  he  was  ready  to  lessen,  so  far  as  he  could, 
the  duties  on  foreign  goods.  He  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  lessening  or  remission  of  these  duties 
was  followed,  in  each  case,  by  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  from  other  sources;  but  there  were  others 
who  learnt  the  lesson  more  thoroughly,  and  had  no 
scruple  in  pushing  on  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
economical  blunder  to  keep  up  the  price  of  food  by 
legislative  enactments — in  other  words,  by  artificial 
means. 

At  the  head  of  these  stood  Richard  Cobdcn  and  The  Anti.ck>m. 
John  Bright,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Anti-Corn-  jsaf.^**-^' 
Law  League  (1836).  It  was  natural  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Manchester  school,  as  it  was  called,  should 
be  vehemently  opposed ;  and  it  was  opposed  by  not 
a  few  working  men  (on  the  supposition  that  the 
I.<eague  was  designed  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  "People's  Charter"),  as  well  as  by  landowners 
and  farmers,  who  dreaded  the  worst  consequences  to 
themselves.  But  Peel,  who  had  resisted  thus  far, 
felt  that  he  could  -carry  resistance  no  further  when  the 
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potato  vras  smitten  down  by  a  disease,  which  t1 
seemed  to  be  as  mysterious  as  it  was  deatructiva 
a  For  the  Irish  people  the  potato  had  become 
'  main  staple  of  food,  and  its  failure  meant  gem 
famine.  The  mortality  which  followed  was  app 
ing,  and  Peel  saw  that  the  Com  Laws  must  at  oi 
be  swept  away.  Among  his  former  adherents  no 
few  called  him  a  deserter  from  the  camp  which 
was  especially  pledged  to  defend ;  and  these  banc 
themselves  together  under  the  title  of  Protection! 
But  they  were  in  a  minority,  for  Peel  was  suppor 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals ;  and  the  immedi 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  grain  completed  the  vict' 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  (1846). 
t  The  year  1848  marked  another  stage  in  the  p 
of  progress  or  of  revolution.  It  began  with  comr 
tions  in  Paris,  which  drove  the  citizen  king,  Lo 
Philippe,  from  his  throne ;  and  the  fire  thus  kind 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout  Euro 
'Ihe    movement    was  one  which  aimed  chiefly 
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son  of  the  Louis  whom  the  first  Napoleon  made 
king  of  Holland  (p.  462).  Before  (he  close  of  the 
year  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  French  Republic  set  up  on  ihe  expulsion  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

This  singular  man  had  started  in  life  with  the  t 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  to  play  over  again  the 
]\irt  of  his  uncle,  or  at  the  least  to  prolong  his 
dynasty.  He  had  made  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  had  under- 
gone years  of  imprisonment  after  the  failure  of  his 
enterprise.  He  had  now,  as  the  freely  chosen 
magistrate  of  a  repuhlic,  a  fairer  chance  of  success  ; 
and  he  worked  patiently  for  the  end  which  he  had  in 
view.  He  had  no  object  in  opposing  himself  to 
England ;  he  had  much  to  gain  by  bringing  the 
English  and  French  nations  together,  and  he  readily 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  so  doing 
furnished  by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  high  hopes  raised  by  that  wonderful  display  ti 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  comfort  and  the  elegance 
of  life  were  destined  to  disappointment.  An  era  of 
peace  seemed  to  be  dawning ;  hut  not  many  months 
more  had  passed  before  Lf>uis  Napoleon,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  Republican  leaders  were  preparing 
to  attack  him,  resolved  to  be  first  in  the  field.  The 
frightful  massacre  which  accompanied  his  wiip  d'Hat 
(stroke  of  state)  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his 
opponents;  and  the  proclamation  of  a  new  cm|>ire, 
under  Louis  Napoleon  the  Third,  lyas  sanctioned  by 
a  plebiscite,  as  it  was  called,  of  some  millions  of 
votes,  which  it  was  convenient  to  regard  as  the  free 
expression  of  popular  opinion. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  no  great  general,  whatever  he  ti 
the  judgment  formed  of  his  statesmanship;    but,  as    "^ 
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carrying  out  the  Napoleonic  tradition,  he  must  do 
something  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  French 
nation ;  and  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  offered  (or 
so  doing  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  ccun- 
munities  of  Greek  and  L^tin  Christendom  had  access 
to  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.  The  Czar  of  Russia 
insisted  that  the  Greek  or  orthodox  Christians  were 
oppressed,  and  demanded  from  the  Turkish  sultan 
the  right  of  protecting  all  Christians  throughout  his 
dominions.  Such  a  concession  would  have  made 
the  Russian  emperor  as  autocratic  in  the  lands  swayed 
by  the  sultan  as  he  was  in  his  own.  The  sultan 
declared  war  (1853),  and  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  (he 
Russians. 
«  crinwaii  I'he  fleets  of  England  and  France  entered  the 
War.  IBM.  jjj^^jj  gea,  and  Louis  Napoleon  thought  that  he  might 
now,  without  any  deadly  risk,  win  the  glory  needed  to 
make  him  the  idol  of  the  French  army.  The  war 
which  he  had  done  his  best  to  promote  was  begun  in 
1854.  The  allied  forces  were  landed  first  at  Vaina, 
asFul  defen 
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Was  in  its  field  operations  marked  by  the  terrible  battles 
of  Alma,  BabcUiva,  and  Inkermann, 

The  allied  troops  distinguished  themselves  by  i 
splendid  bravery;  but  if  the  French  commissariat, 
which  provided  for  the  food  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers, 
was  not  what  it  should  be,  the  English  commissariat 
provoked  condemnation  far  more  severe.  Rc|>orIs 
came  that  the  men  were  insufficiently  fed,  clothec], 
and  sheltered  ;  and  cholera  was  added  to  the  miseries, 
already  dreadful,  of  exposure  in  the  merciless  Crimean 
winter.  Storm  after  storm  swept  over  the  besiegers, 
and  caused  fearful  havoc  among  transports  and  war- 
ships. But  the  horrors  of  war  were  mitigated  by  the 
unwearied  devotion  of  the  nurses  who,  under  Florence 
Nightingale,  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  tending 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari. 

With  the  fall  of  Scbastopol  in  1856,  Louis  Napoleon  1 
had  ga  ned  h  s  tnd  The  death  of  the  czar  Nicholas 
had  left  h  s  crown  to  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  who  was 
antious  to  end  the  strife ;  and  the  French  emperor 
anntunred  that  he  n  eant  to  carry  it  no  furlhcr.  It 
IS  not  eisy  to  sec  what  had  been  gained  for  England, 
btjond  the  hope,  which  might  have  been  entertained 
without  it,  that  the  sultan  would  fulfil  the  solemn 
engagements  binding  him  to  administer  true  judgment 
among  those  whom  he  called  his  people.  To  look 
fur  such  fulfilment  would  be  scarcely  less  foolish  than 
to  look  for  a  growth  of  roses  on  a  granite  rock. 
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Europe,  it  led  possibly  to  not  a  little  mischief  i 
where.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  her  alliance  with 
sultan  was  represented  in  India  as  a  result  of 
vassal^e  which  all  the  kings  of  the  worid  owed  to 
Caliph  of  the  Prophet  The  sultan  had  now  summ< 
England  to  aid  him  against  his  enemies,  and  Eng 
had  obeyed  the  call.  But  her  success  had  not  t 
uninterruptedly  brilliant ;  and  there  was  reasot 
think  that  the  struggle  had  exhausted  her  resouro 
AEiutioB  itt  To  say  the  least,  if  there  was  to  be  a  rising  agi 
her  power,  her  British  subjects  in  the  east  could 
no  belter  opportunity.     The  opportunity  came. 
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foreseen,  and  that  so  little  should  have  been  done 
in  the  way  of  guarding  against,  or  preventing  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  features  in  the  history  of 
British  India.  But  the  disaffection  which  led  to  it 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  sepoys  only. 

The  great  disasters  of  tiie  Afghan  wars  had  much  oa 
to  do  with  it.  Death  at  a  distance  from  home  was 
for  Hindus  a  calanaity  the  terrors  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  realize.  For  those  who  fell 
among  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  no  son  could  perform 
the  funeral  rites  needed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead ; 
and  for  the  tremendous  sacrifice  so  made  they  had 
received  no  recompense.  Under  the  English  stand- 
ards they  had  fought  in  the  terrible  conflicts  which 
had  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  In  the 
battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon 
(1845-46),  they  had  faced  the  most  redoubted  warriors 
of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  nor  had  they  done  their 
duly  less  thoroughly  in  the  concluding  fights  of 
Chilianwallah  and  Guzerat  (1849);  and  for  all  this 
they  had  all  received  little  more  than  for  service  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  or  the  Hugh. 

To  these  causes  of  discontent  were  added  others  ae 
which  appealed  more  directly  to  their  fears  and  their 
superstitions.  The  English  had  for  many  years  done 
mysterious  things,  and  showed  themselves  possessed 
of  mysterious  powers  which  must  have  been  kept  in 
reserve  for  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.  What  other 
purpose  could  there  be  for  the  poles  and  wires  set 
up  along  the  roads,  which  in  some  incomprehensible 
way  revealed  instantaneously  to  their  rulers  what 
was  happening  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles? 
The  great  Mogul  sovereigns  of  India  had  never 
possessed  ships  which  could  move  without  oars  or 
sails,    and    without   heeding   wind    or 
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had  they  sent  out  chariots  breathing  flame  along 
iron  pathway.  All  these  were  devices  for  fastening 
the  nations  of  India  a  yoke  which  they  would  neve 
able  to  shake  off,  a  yoke  which  would  compel  then 
give  up  their  ancient  customs,  their  caste,  and  t 
religion. 
I  The  whole  country  was,  indeed,  infected  witl 
fear  which  shut  out  all  reason.  The  cartridges 
Enfield  rifles  are  in  England  greased  with  beef 
pork  fat ;  the  order  was  unfortunately  given  at  Calc 
that  they  were  to  be  greased  in  like  manner  in  In 
Hut  the  pig  is  an  abomination  to  Mahometans, 
the  cow  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus. 

No  further  proof  could  be  needed,  it  was  thou 
that  the  greased  cartridges  would  be  the  means 
making  every  one  a  Christian.  At  one  of  the  mili 
stations  near  Calcutta,  a  Lascar,  it  is  said,  askc 
Brahman  to  let  him  drink  out  of  his  brass  pot 
Brahman  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  witl 
defilement,  and  received  the  retort  that  he  need  1 
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met,  men,  women,  and  children.  On  reaching  the 
native  lines,  the  English  troops  found  that  the  sepoys 
were  gone.  The  mutineers  had  hurried  off  to  Delhi, 
the  imperial  city  of  the  great  Mogul  sovereigns ;  and 
before  the  sun  was  up  they  had  crossed  the  river 
over  which  the  road  from  Delhi  to  Meerut  is  carried. 

At  this  time  Delhi  had  no  English  troops.  The  The  Mutineers 
sepoys  joined  the  mutineers.  Entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  powder  magazine,  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
placed  a  train  leading  to  it,  to  be  used  if  the  need 
should  come.  The  defenders  held  out  as  long  as 
they  could,  and  then  the  train  was  fired,  and  with 
the  contents  of  the  magazine  some  fifteen  hundred 
rebels  were  blown  into  the  air.  But  the  heroism  of 
Willoughby  and  his  companions  could  make  no  change 
in  the  lot  of  the  English  then  at  Delhi.  A  few  fled, 
many  more  were  shot  down,  and  those  who  became 
prisoners  were  afterwards  massacred. 

But  the  sepoys  of  Meerut  had  thrown  down  the  want  of  union 
gauntlet  three  weeks  too  soon.  A  simultaneous  rising  jSsS^entgf* 
over  the  whole  country  had  been  fixed  for  the  last 
day  of  May ;  and,  had  this  plan  been  adhered  to,  the 
resistance  of  the  English  might  have  been  paralysed. 
The  truth  is,  that  almost  from  the  first  the  chief 
actors  in  the  revolt  began  to  pull  in  different  directions. 
There  was  no  master-mind  to  direct  the  mass. 

The  sepoys  at  Lukhnow  rose  at  the  time  appointed  The  Massaora 
(May  30) ;  but,  dismayed  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  ji^5^?S?; 
630  English  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  they  hurried 
off  to  Delhi.  Early  in  June  the  native  regiments 
rose  at  Cawnpore,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Nana  Sahib, 
besieged  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  the  English.  For 
nineteen  days  the  little  garrison  bore  up  under  almost 
increilible  sufferings;  and  then  Nana  Sahib  promised 
to   convey   safely  to  Allahabad  all  who  might  lay 
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down  their  aims.  Trusting  to  his  pTofessions 
friendship,  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  submitted;  but  wi 
the  English  were  fairly  in  the  boats  a  murderous 
was  opened  on  them  from  both  banks,  and  all 
four  were  shot  down,  murdered,  or  taken  prisoner: 
1  In  the  hope  of  saving  these  victims  of  sav: 
treachery,  General  Havelock  was  hastening  up  w 
a  force  of  2000  Europeans  and  Sikhs  from  Allahab 
^Vinning  victory  after  victory  on  the  road,  he  1 
distant  only  about  eight  miles  from  Cawnpore  wi 
the  Nana  ordered  all  his  prisoners. to  be  massacr 
They  were  hacked  and  hewn  almost  from  limb 
limb,  and  in  the  morning  the  whole  mangled  mi 
doad  and  dying  together,  was  thrown  into  a  well 
fuw  hours  later  Havelock  came  up  with  the  army  of  I 
Nana.  The  battle  was  fiercely  contested,  but  Ha 
lock  had  no  cavalry,  and  could  not  follow  in  purs 
when  the  sepoys  at  last  fled.  On  entering  the  ci 
the  traces  of  bloodshed  carried  them  step  by  step 
the  well,  where  all  was  still  in  death.     The  well 
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arrival  of  sepoys  from  regiments  still  tempted  into 
rebeilion  by  the  comparative  success  of  the  revolt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  or  the  crimes  «' 
of  these  sepoys,  they  cannot  be  charged  with  cowardice.  ' 
They  delivered  assault  after  assault  on  the  English 
lines,  and  on  June  23,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Plassey,  they  attacked  the  British  position 
with  singular  pertinacity,  bravery,  and  skill ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  their  efforts  they  failed,  and  they  must 
have  returned  to  the  city  with  a  gloomy  convictitm 
that  in  trusting  the  current  prophecy  (j).  490)  they 
had  been  seeking  support  from  a  broken  reed. 

The  work  of  the  siege  went  steadily  on,  and  llie  ai 
assaukon  the  city  took  place  on  September  14.  It  was  ' 
the  fiercest  struggle  ever  known  in  Indian  warfare. 
Each  day  some  advantage  was  gained,  but  only  after 
severe  fighting  and  with  heavy  losses.  At  lenglh, 
on  the  19th,  the  palace  gates  were  forced;  but  the 
building  was  empty,  the  mutineers  had  fled.  Two 
days  later  the  old  man  who  called  himself  the  Grtat 
Mogul  Emperor  was  found  with  his  family  in  the  tomb 
of  Humayun  (p.  437).  He  was  brought  to  trial  early  in 
the  following  year,  and  condeinned  on  all  the  charges. 
But  his  helplessness  pleaded  m  mit  (,ation  of  junish 
ment  He  had  been  an  instrument  rather  th^n  an 
agent  in  the  mut  ny  and  the  massacres  had  been  the 
work  of  bis  wife  Zeenut  Mihal  The  sentence  wis 
banishment  for  hfe  and  the  last  nominal  so\creij,n 
of  the  once  mif,hty  Mogul  dynasty  died  m  ISurmah 

The  fall  of  Delhi  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  d< 
Lukhnow  Knowing  that  the  delivering,  arm/  un  ler 
Haielock  and  Outrim  was  near  at  hand,  the  mutineers 
poured  a  furious  fire  n  the  besieged  English  But 
even  when  the  ^arr  son  had  been  rescued  the  sie"e 
of  the   rebels  went  on   for  two  months  lont,cr      In 
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November  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  with  hk 
effectual  aid;  but  even  then  there  was  not  foi 
enough  to  recover  the  city,  and  the  ganisoD  with  t 
women  and  children  were  transferred  to  Cawnpo 
Havelock  died  on  the  march,  the  day  after  leavi 
Lukhnow. 

t  There  were  yet  to  be  some  strange  alternations 
success  and  defeat  on  both  sides.  The  operations 
this,  the  closing  portion  of  the  awful  drama,  w< 
directed  chiefly  by  Tantia  Topi,  the  one  gene 
produced  by  this  war  on  the  side  opposed  to  1 
English.  This  man  might  have  been  a  rival 
Moltke  in  the  arrangement  of  a  campaign  ;  he  faUi 
because  he  lacked,  not  the  military  genius,  but  I 
personal  bravery  and  audacity  of  Clive, 

f  In  March  rSsS,  an  army  of  16,000  English  troo 
the  largest  number  ever  brought  together  in  Ind 
marched  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterwards  Ix 
Clyde)  to  the  final  attack  of  Lukhnow.  Here,  as 
Delhi,  the  mutineers  fought  with  astonishing  resc 
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of  the  hunted  hare.  Tantia  was  caught  during  sleep 
in  a  Malwah  jungle.  The  subtle  and  consumniate 
generalship  of  this  remarkable  man  might  make  us 
regret  that  he  could  not  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war;  but  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of 
murderers  by  personally  superintending  the  massacre 
of  the  English  by  the  river-side  at  Cawnpore,  From 
that  time  to  the  present  Nana  Sahib  has  never  been 
seen  or  heard  of;  and  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  believe  that  he  is  still  awaiting  an  opportunity 
for  renewing  the  strife.  But  there  can  be  little  doulit 
that  he  died  or  was  murdered  not  long  after  the 
execution  of  Tantia  Topi. 

If  the  object  which  the  British  Government  in  India  c 
set  before  itself  was  the  good  of  the  people  generally 
(and  on  the  whole  we  cannot  deny  that  this  was  their 
object),  the  mutiny  was  a  woful  breach  in  the  orderly 
progress  of  their  work.  Rut,  however  beneficial  the 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  to  the 
natives,  the  great  rebellion  of  1857  was  regarded  as 
furnishing  conclusive  proof  that  it  ought  to  give  place 
to  the  direct  rule  of  the  crown. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  which  ordered  this  change  t 
became  law  in  August  1S58,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  the  people  of  British  India  were  informed 
by  parliament  tiiat  they  were  now  subjects  of  the 
British  sovereign,  who  would  respect  all  existing  rights, 
and  repress  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  religion 
or  their  caste.  Thus  passed  away  the  Company's 
raj,  or  rule;  and  in  this  sense  only  was  fulfilled  this 
prediction  which  had  powerfully  helped  to  bring  about 
the  rebellion;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this 
fact  really  represented  the  meaning  of  those  who  had 
circulated  the  prophecy. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  apart  from  the  excitement 
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end.  But  there  were  questions  of  no  little  importance 
pressing  on  the  attention  of  English  statesmen  at 
home.  The  pressure  of  burdensome  commercial 
ditties  was  felt  more  and  more  to  be  hindering  the 
growth  of  national  wealth,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  A  decided  step  in  the  way  of 
improvement  was  gained  by  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  for  the 
admission  of  French  wares  into  England  and  of 
English  manufactured  goods  into  France  on  very  low 
duties.  The  strengthening  of  common  interests  in 
trade  would  go  far,  it  was  thought,  towards  extinguish- 
ing the  last  embers  of  political  animosity  between  the 
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slavery  is  always  demanding  a  more  extended  area. 
Hence  the  American  slave-owners  sought  with 
feverish  earnestness  to  secure  to  themselves  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Union,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
had  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

But  the  limit  of  endurance  for  the  Northern  States  The  Fngiti^ 
was  reached  when  the  slaveholders  made  a  formal 
demand  for  permission  to  introduce  slavery  into 
states  in  which  thus  far  it  was  unknown,  and  at  the 
same  time  required  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  was  the  answer  of 
the  North  to  this  demand  (i860).  The  Southern 
States  knew  that  they  must  either  yield  or  withdraw 
from  the  Union. 

They  chose   the  latter  alternative,  and  the  Vice-  The    sonthei 
President  of  the  new  Confederacy  of  the  Southern  "**^^ 

States  had  the  candour  to  confess  that  the  war  which 
must  follow  was  not  one  for  mere  political  ascendency. 
Slavery,  he  said,  was  the  great  corner-stone  which  the 
builders  of  the  American  Union  had  rejected;  but 
now  it  was  become  the  headstone  of  the  corner.  On 
this  issue  the  deadly  struggle  was  fought  out;  and 
long  before  it  was  ended  the  'peculiar  institution'  of 
the  South  was  solemnly  done  away  wath. 

This  awful  conflict  affected  England  in  more  ways  The  'Aiabanu 
than  one.     Among  certain  classes  in   this  country  ^ 

there  was  a  leaning,  not  altogether  creditable  to  the 
countrymen  of  WilberforceandClarkson  (pp.  433,453), 
in  fevour  of  the  Confederate  States ;  and  there  were 
also  those  who  cared  little  for  the  causes  of  quarrel 
on  either  side,  so  long  as  they  might  derive  profit 
to  themselves  by  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  the 
belligerents.  The  North  had  a  strong  navy;  the 
Confederate  States  were  in  need  of  ships.     English 
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flnns  were  cady  to  build  blockade-runners  an^ 
privateers ;  and  the  English  Government,  it  seems 
were  not  ready  to  prevent  them  from  being  sent  ou 
of  English  porta  to  be  employed  against  a  pcopi 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  One  of  thes 
privateers  was  the  Alabama;  and  the  'Alabama 
controversy,  which  was  settled  by  the  award  t 
Gcne\'a(i872),  inflicted  upon  England  alossof  abou 
three  millions  sterling, 
■■  But  the  factory  hands  of  Lancashire  depended  fo 
their  livelihood  on  the  supplies  of  cotton  from  ih 
Southern  States  of  the  Union.  These  supplies  wer 
suddenly  stopped ;  and,  although  the  lack  of  ther 
might  ultimately  be  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  b 
cotton  from  India  or  other  countries,  the  deficienc 
could  not  be  met  in  a  few  weeks  or  month; 
Thousands  were  thrown  out  of  all  work  for  no  faul 
of  their  own.  But  the  utmost  extremity  of  suflerin 
never  drew  from  them  one  word  of  regret  for  th 
policy  of  the  Northern  Stales,  which  blockaded  tli 
ports  of  the  Confederates,  or  a  single  expressio 
icd  the  least  excuse  or  palliation  forth 
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determined  the  issue  of  ihe  next  contr  f>.  sj  whith 
might  be  raised  on  the  subject  of  jv  amentary 
refofm. 

The  subject  caine  up  for  debate  immediitely  after  P^ 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865.  From  hmi  it 
was  useless  to  expect  a  reform  ;  it  was  otherwise  with 
liarl  Russell,  who,  as  Lord  John  Russell,  had  made 
the  question  his  own  for  forty  years,  and  who  had 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  carrying  of  the  Reform 
Hill  of  1832,  But  the  bill  which  he  now  brought 
forward  was  rejected;  and  his  appeal  to  the  country 
was  met  by  the  returning  of  a  parliament  in  which  the 
Conservatives  had  a  majority  (1866).     In  the  Ministry 

w    f         d    L    d    U    by   was    thu    Premier,    Mr. 

U        1  b     t,  ^1    1    d  he  House  of  Commons. 

Ih  f        f  h      the  walls  of  padiamcnt 

p    h  p  g  h       t  had  been  ;  hut  it  soon 

be  d         h       h     d       e  for  it  beyond  its  walls 

as  ly         g        d  general. 

h  d     f      1    g  on  of  the  people  found  ^ 

p  p  1 1  g  ;  and  a  great  gathering 

d  Hyd     Pirk.     The  Government 

d       I  by     but  the  [)eo[jle  broke 

d  hi  d  h    d    heir  meeting,  and  it  was 

f  ra    d  d    h       he  attempt  to  shut  them 

out  w.  II  g  1  M  .  D  li  was  convinced,  not 
by  the  show  of  violence,  but  from  the  firm  and  earnest 
language  of  the  speakers,  that  the  subject  of  reform 
was  no  longer  to  be  paltered  with.  But  even  now  the 
measure  which  he  brought  forward  was  rejected.  In 
no  way  discomfited,  he  brought  forward  another,  which 
was  carried,  and  became  law  (Aug.  1867).  This  bill 
gave  the  franchise  practically  to  all  working  men 
living  in  towns,  and  lowered  it  considerably  for 
dwellers  in  the  country. 
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)  It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  obtain  the  removal 
'  of  great  pohtical  abuses  is  to  agitate,  to  agitate,  to 
agitate.  The  doctrine  has  its  dangers,  and  they  very 
easily  become  serious  dangers.  But  at  no  time  in 
English  history  has  the  expression  of  the  people's  will 
been  received  with  absolute  contempt ;  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  country  if  the  petitions  of  the 
working  folk  had  met  wiih  greater  consideration  tn 
the  days  of  Richard  II.,  and  if  the  faith  so  solemnly 
plet^ed  to  them  by  that  king  had  not  been  so  grossly 
and  treacherously  violated  (p.  278).  Seed  of  this  kind 
never  fails  to  spring  up ;  and  if  it  be  sown  repeatedly, 
time  must  bring  aAer  it  sooner  or  later  the  harvest  of 
destruction. 
1  In  Ireland  the  fatal  work  has  been  done  again  and 
again  since  the  days  of  Sttongbow  and  of  Henry  II. 
(p.  208) ;  and  the  modern  statesman  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  if  his  efforts  for  the  removal  of  wrongs  are 
not  followed  by  the  consequences  for  which  he  has 
been  hoping.  It  was  easy  to  inveigh  against  the 
aiders    and    abettors    in    the    Fenian 
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they  were  called  upon  to  support  an  ecclesiastical 
body  with  whom  they  had  not  the  remotest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  that  this,  as  a  great  injustice,  The    Irish 
should  be  redressed  at  once.     Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was     Land    aou. 
now  premier,  opposed  a  determined  resistance  to  the     *®^' 
measure.     The  House  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
parliament  canied  Mr.  Gladstone  into  power  with  a 
large  majority  (1868).      The  Irish  Church  Act  was 
carried  at  once,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  an  Irish 
Land  Act,  in  which  some  attempt  was  made  to  deal 
with   an  astonishingly  intricate  subject,   abounding 
seemingly  in  difficulties  not  even  yet  overcome. 

These  acts  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  done  Eduoation  and 
by  the  new  Government.    Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  fact, 
the   head   of  a   Ministry  which   for  the   first  time 
embraced  all  the  sections  of  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
important  measures  were  carried  with  what,  if  the 
contrast  was  to  be  drawn  from  previous  legislation, 
seemed  breathless  rapidity.    A  new  system  of  national 
education  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  where 
a  school  was  needed  to  set  up  one  for  themselves,  while 
aid  was  given  from  public  money  to  the  managers  of 
denominational   schools,  on   the  condition  that  the 
education  supplied  in  those  schools  came  up  to  the 
standards  required  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Education.     By  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  secret 
voting  was  substituted  in  parliamentary  elections  for 
votes  openly  given  (1872).     It  would  be  more  worthy 
of  Englishmen  if  all  votes  could  be  given  openly ;  but 
it  is  always  better  to  choose  the  less  of  two  evils,  if 
one  is  to  be  endured,  and  the  monstrous  tyranny  and 
corruption  fostered  by  the  old  system  abundantly 
justified  the  change. 

The  Gladstone  Ministry  was  still  busily  employed  in  meFranoo- 
England,  when  the  great  drama  of  the  second  French     fSiS^  ^"^ 
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empire  was  played  out  on  the  Continent.  The 
of  the  Third  Napoleon,  as  he  called  himself,  affec 
other  countries  as  well  as  France.  The  candidal 
of  a  German  prince  for  the  crown  of  Spain  was 
nominal,  but  in  no  way  the  real,  cause  of  the 
which  broke  out  with  astounding  suddenness  betw 
France  and  Prussia  in  the  summer  of  1S70. 
Tho  oaBiM  of  'J"here  can  be  no  question  that  the  French  emp< 
did  all  that  he  could  to  avoid  the  war;  but  he 
always  been  more  or  less  in  a  false  position,  and  n 
borne  down  by  sickness  and  anxiety,  he  was  compe 
by  evil  advisers  to  send  to  the  Prussian  sovereig 
defiance  which  he  well  knew  to  be  fatally  foolish, 
so  doing  he  gave  to  the  Prussians,  Count  Bisma 
and  Count  Moltke,  precisely  the  opportunity 
which  they  had  been  longing.  The  German  ai 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  strength  and  efhcien 
the  French  army  was  lo  a  large  extent  an  army  c 
on  paper,  and  the  French  war  minister  said  what 
knew  to  be  false  when  he  told  his  master  that  t 
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Weeks'  War  in  1866,  which  transferred  the  headship 
of  Germany  from  Austria  to  Prussia.  Rome  alone 
remained,  and  the  gates  of  Rome  now  stood  open  for 
the  entrance  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Henceforth,  from 
the  ranges  of  the  Lombardic  and  Piedmontese  Alps 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  Sicily,  Italy  formed  one 
kingdom.  Thus  the  events  which  made  France  a 
republic  established  a  great  power  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps,  and  ended  in  the  setting  up  of  the  German 
empire  in  the  north. 

In  England  the  feeling  was  spreading  that  the  British  impe- 
Liberal  Ministry  was  doing  too  much,  that  the 
nation  was  living  too  fast,  and  that  a  time  of  com- 
parative inaction  might  be  neither  unacceptable  nor 
unprofitable.  Such,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  the  verdict 
of  the  electors,  who  returned  in  1874  a  parliament  in 
which  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  for  the  second  time  premier, 
had  a  very  large  majority.  For  six  years  he  remained 
in  power,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  great 
idea  underlying  his  policy  seems  to  have  been  the 
winning  for  the  British  crown  an  imperial  preponder- 
ance throughout  the  world. 

Thus  far  England,  he  seems  to  have  thought,  had  Relations      of 
sot  carried  sufficient  weight.     She  must  now  take  to     BiiL£k 
herself  the  dignity  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from 
her  wide  dominions.     Not  only  must  England  be  seen 
to  be  the  equal  of  the  German  empire ;  she  must  show 
herself  everywhere,  more  especially,  a  match  for  the 
Russian  czar.     It  was  on  the  relations  of  England  with 
the  latter  power  that  the  effects  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
theories  were  to  be  first  made  manifest. 

The  pledges  exacted  (p.  489)  from  the  sultan  after  the  Hopes  of  tu* 
Crimean  War  would,  it  was  fancied,  be  followed  by     Jj^t?"^^^*^ 
ionest  attempts  on  his  part  to  redeem  his  promises. 
-By  Lord  Palmcrston,  and   some  who  thought  with 
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him,  high  hopes  were  forraed  of  the  wonderful  i 
gress  which  would  place  Turkey,  as  they  called  it,  c 
level  with  the  most  highly  civilised  nations  of  Eurc 

Tnridjb  Ooon-  There  were  others  who  denied  that,  in  Europe 
Intopa.  least,  there  was  any  Turkey,  and  who  held  that 

European  soil  so  called  was  the  soil,  not  of 
robbing  and  marauding  Turk,  but  of  the  populati 
whom  he  kept  crushed  under  his  iron  hcelj  that 
Turk  in  Europe  had  never  been  anything  more  t 
a  plunderer ;  that  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  left  I 
as  completely  as  he  had  ever  been,  an  alien  and 
intruder  amongst  a  people  with  whom  he  had  m 
coalesced ;  and  that  to  look  to  him  for  reform 
justice,  or  decency,  was  not  less  absurd  than  to  ex 
the  leopard  to  change  his  spots. 

Ths  B^^»ii       For  these   Englishmen,  although  they  might 

13IS.  horrified  and  disgusted,  it  was  no  matter  for  suq 

when  tidings  were  brought  of  massacres  in  Batak 

other  Bulgarian  towns,  perpetrated  by  Turks  wi 

deliberation  of  cruelty,  and  with  a  fiendish  inger 
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sultan   (1877).     The   progress  of  [he  Russian  army 

was   by    no   means   one    of   unifurm    success.     The 

passage  of  the  Balkans  was  accompanied  by  tremendous 

suffering,  and  these  miseries  were  followed  by  bloody 

hi  d'g       '       I'gdpete  labour  and 

g 

B  T  oroughly  over-  Th 

za    m  d  h        osen  to  do  so,      ' 

nqueror.     The 

m  which   he   im- 

xtravagnnt  nor 

n  Mr.  Disraeli's 

uld  be  revised 

by  a  Congress  of  the  Great  Powtra  at  Berlin,  under 

threat  of  war  if  his  demand  should  be  refused  (1878). 

The  country,  indeed,  was  all  but  committed  by  its  n 
Government  to  a  second  struggle  with  the  great 
empire  of  the  north,  when  the  informal  parliament 
gathered  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  other  meetings 
throughout  the  country,  made  known  the  resolution 
of  the  people,  that  with  a  war  so  unrighteous  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do.  In  the  end  the  Russian 
government  gave  way  so  far  as  to  accept  a  compromise, 
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to  the  more  remote  east,  by  way  of  placing  a  fi 
check  on  Russian  aggressiveness.  The  Asi 
continent  should  be  made  to  see  that  the,  impt 
splendour  of  England  was  not  a  whit  behind  tha 

Russia. 
'  The  English  sovereign  should  henceforth 
Kaiser-i-Hind ;  in  other  words,  the  English  qu 
should  be  empress  of  India,  and  the  title,  it 
asserted,  would  carry  with  it  an  irresistible  chi 
for  the  natives  of  Hindustan  and  the  turbu 
marauders  of  Central  Asia.  It  was  to  work  worn 
for  the  enemies  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Brit 
India  was  from  that  day  forth  to  be  more  peace 
more  prosperous,  and  more  happy.  The  miUl 
expenditure,  which  was  much  too  heavy,  was  to 
reduced  within  limits  which  would  involve  little 
no  strain  on  the  peasantry ;  and  the  Governni 
would  be  enabled  to  devote  its  attention  exclusii 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 
With  such  hopes  and  assurances  as  these 
to  DL'lhi.  and  there,  in  the  imperial  i 
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empire  invulnerable.  Unfortunately,  within  a  few 
months,  the  British  Government  declared  war  against 
the  Amir  of  Cabul.  The  conditions  of  the  country 
were  much  what  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Afghan  war  (p.  484).  The  English  army  reached 
Candahar,  to  find  that  it  could  advance  no  further. 
But  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Gandamak,  which  gave  to 
the  viceroy  the  power  of  sending  a  British  envoy  to 
Cabul.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  was  sent  accordingly, 
and  he  and  his  escort  were  all  murdered,  September 
3,  1879.  This  great  crime  was  punished  by  the 
sending  of  a  British  army,  which  retreated  after  it  had 
done  the  terrible  work  with  which  it  was  charged. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  justice  or  the  R^ts  of  thA 
prudence  of  the  war,  the  sanction  of  the  English 
nation  was  never  asked  for  it.  The  policy  which 
led  to  it  was  never  set  before  parliament;  and, 
although  the  enterprise  has  added  nothing  to  British 
territory,  it  has  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  on  our 
sidei  of  tens  of  thousands  probably  on  the  side  of  the 
Afghans.  Towns  have  been  sacked,  and  multitudes 
left  houseless  and  homeless  in  the  midst  of  a  winter 
as  severe  as  that  of  Norway ;  and  all  this  has  been 
done  at  a  confessed  outlay  of  thirty  millions  sterling. 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  Lord  Bcaconsfield  The  PariJament 
dissolved  parliament,  and  the  decision  was  left  in  tuezoiuWar. 
the  hands  of  the  British  nation.  Their  answer  was 
an  unequivocal  condemnation  of  the  scheme  from 
beginning  to  end.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt  that 
they  regarded  with  grave  disapproval  the  costly  and 
useless  struggle  of  the  Zulu  war  in  Southern  Africa, 
although  the  true  responsibility  for  this  conflict  lay 
with  the  parliament  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  new 
Government,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  second  time 
;>reniiery  took  office  under  pledges  to  return  to  the 
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policy  which  had  been  abandoned  in  1876,  anc 
carry  out  the  measuTes  needed  for  the  internal  wel 
of  the  kingdom. 

Among  these  measures  was  a  third  Reform 
(which  became  law  in  1884),  with  a  further  bill 
the  redistribution  of  seats.  In  other  measi 
attempts  were  made  to  deal  with  the  conditior 
Ireland,  and  to  remove  all  such  causes  of  grievano 
may  yet  remain  from  the  misgovemment  of  the  p£ 

The  parliament  elected  in  t88o  was  dissolvec 
1S85;  and  the  new  parliament  was  elected  on 
understanding  that  any  measures  which  might 
proposed  for  Ireland  should  not  interfere  with 
integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Becoming  prer 
again,  after  a  short  tenure  of  power  by  a  Conserva 
Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  propounded  a  policy 
that  country,  which  was  regarded  by  many  ever 
his  staunchest  supporters  as  likely  to  bring  about 
disruption  of  the  empire. 

Again  appealing  to  the  country  in  1886,  he 
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Zutphen,  bailie  of,  349, 
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